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To the I culy 


HONOURABLE 
Sophronus Philaletbes. 


HIS Treatiſe of the Wenderful 

Springs of Modena , publiſhe in 
Latin b, Bernard Rammazzini Phyſici- 
an of that Town, &® Tra» ſlated by megtho' 
it has upon view had the pare of 
the moſt Knowing Mr. beſicle the moſt 
Eminent Phyſicians of the Cll:i/(ge, and 
others, xs the moſt admirable piece of Na- 
tural Hiſtory that bath yet ſten Day in 
our Engliſh Worl:, for therein are at once 
diſcovered the changes that Nature hath 
a 2 not 


DEDICATION. 


not made out in ſome thouſand of years ; 
jt I thought it not adviſeable for me to 
£ xpoſe this ſtranger, bow in gentous, ſoryer 
r9 the publick view, 4nd C04; ſequently TYP 
ſure , without providing him a fricnd 
before-hand; eſpecially ſce:ng be us to 
appear a rainſt an Author, Thoſe Rep:t- 
ration for Learning, and this bus Hy- 
poatheſis 1s ſo far eſt abliſht , that he 
has already brouvht it to many Impreſ- 
ſions. Among all that I bave the honour 
ro be acquainted. with, wirthy Sir, I 
thou;tt 1 Could not atar ſs Wn) ſ IF, fo 
a futer Patron tran your ſelf. Whether 
the Dionity of the Subject, or the Moy* 
deſt y and Ingenuity with which the Aus 
thor ſets it out , be conſidered, this Treas 
tiſe will merit your Approbation. Suf- 
fer therefore, wort'y Sir, amidſt the 
Croud of your other move Important 
Aﬀairs 5 this Curicas Searcher of 
Nature, and Stranger , wnder your 
Patrociny, to do that ſervice ro the 
Lovers of Knowletre, thit Sir Mit- 
thew Hales makes tne Clo: &- Maker to 
do to the Plil:ſophers; for he ſuppoſes 
that 1m 4 Country abounding with [eve- 
ral Seits of Philoſophers, yet unacquaint - 
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' 64 11] then, with the n be Invention of 
Warcms and Cloths, ac r10nfty cortravd 
| Cloth were exp 4 to put + view, yer 
| fo that thiy (avid have m1 acceſs 10 look 
| wito the I ie of 1t, The Epicu 2anS 
wor!d likely rteriouce it to the fortiitons 
_——_— of Atoms , the Pcrpaterick 
9 the C nt emper, ation of the Four Ele- 
—_—_ and the Carteiiin to his three 
Principles, every one according to the 
Fancies be wat pre; feſt with, but the 
Cloth Marcy, mbom be ſuppo ſes behind 
rye Curt aim tobear all ty Jay, / ſteps out, 
and 'vy cpenins the Clock , ſhews b+w wide 
thcy 4 « alof the Truth, by letting thin 
ſee the Spring, and the contrivance of 
th: IVheels, on which the /fotion of kis 
Ergine depenas, and that it was be who 
mags T# Js the fare e Manner, Nature 
her ſelf, by the Penof this Obſerving 
Icaiian ſeems mo eſtly to give acnechro 
tne pre/zmprion of her p: ercaded Inter- 
reters, who will paſs a Judgment on her 
moſt hidden Works, where they never 
could pretend to make toe lealt obſerua- 
tion, on which to found their Fudg ment. 
T be eſpect the Author (hews to Scripture 
Authority, is the rather remarkable in 
a 2 him, 
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Lim, that be is a Roman Catholick, 
who by »# are charged with the comtr 

Vice, which makes the fault of the Theo- 
riſt, a profeſſed Proteſt. nt, more black, 
that is ſo bild in © adiFing tt, and 
making it ſpeak, xnirmth to accommodate 
is ſelf ro the capatity of the Vulgar, 
which tho? ſowe F.oms Divines have al- 
lowed in paſſares of Scripture, where the 
Phenomena of Nature are ſpoken of by the 
by, (uhbich yer 1 prove tobe a miſtake in 


the Confur tion of the Theory) yet to * 


make the whole firſt chajtry of Geneſis, 
wherem the Spirit of God des e com- 
poſrro, give an account of the Creation 
falſe, is apiece of Preſumption few have 
been (uilty of beſides onr .| war? | 

As for the Confutation of the Theory, 
tho the performance may be ſhort of what 
the Subjet requir d, yet I hope the deſian 


mill pleaſe you, which ts to vindicate the 


- Hg = 
reruth of the Scriptures, for which I know 


you have a great veneration, from the 
falſe gloſſes ana perver [ions of ſome that 
ſeem to have ſtudied Divinity, for no- 
thing elſe but to ridicule it. wh:ch they do 
the more remarkgbly, that a/moſt in the 
ſame breath they pretend a Treat reſpe(F 
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DEDICATION. 
o'r, #"j WPoich I endeavor FO PF6 VE, th '8 
the paſſries the T! eorsft cavils at, areto 
te nnd, t to ſpeak according to the 
F th F fe T M7, and nos accordin 4 0 
be Falle Orinion of the Jormerant % ng 
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ade it us to make Sh! nes to this their 

a of Hypotvetical Ph:loſophy, / me 

who n their Cloſ[tts make Syſtems of hs 
» BY ſcribe Laws to Na FRYE. with 

Mitt ever conſultine ber by Obſervation 
! Voc ICE T0 (to woe the IN be 
(1d VCLGINMS 11 'ds) ltke te Spacer, 
wt! Cat [400111 " hin XZ CHTEGmI Cob- wey 
ont of their Frains, that is pood fo no- 
t1bins ont to be [wept down, whics ho? xt 
has a Treat (hew of reaſon. ineffelt, has 
no better right to that venerable Title, 
tnan tre Fan:ies of t2oſe who are ſaid 
fo make Wind-mills tn their Head. I 
nave given the whole Brok the Title of 
The : Abyſl nian Philoſonay — 
becauſe e a5 the Preface ts a confutation of 
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\ } Hen this Book came fhrit to my 
Y hand, by the tavourof a Friend, 
who about a year and a halt a go, 
brought it from Jraly, after once read- 
ing | was fo raken with the principal 
matter of Fatt therein cont2ined, and 
the Irocnuious things with winch the 
Anthor Illaſtrares it, that I would not 
Art with it till 1 could ſent it abroad 
in 21 Engliſh Drefs, as being better 
11 any cthicr Argunment, to ſhow the 
vanity of theſe Mcns Labours, that 
ou'd defcrive to ns 2 World ot their 
own Fancying. inſteed of one of God's 
Makirg, who wit<'1 they have {et 1t Our 
ro the beſt advantage, can Cifcover to 
Is 2 nc He , but A bare conjecture, 
which leaves the Mind unceriain, in- 
[red (. f Fs #\ NZ it vV ith (olid Reaſon, 
and is unprofitable either as to Life or 
Religion ,, yct if that were the worſt 
of it, might be born with as other lux- 
a F Ur 1ances 
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| fame with the pare) n Philoſophy, f 

not taken from it, which being evidentto 
be a MVItre $2ion, 1 »Y01774 enough for 

the Title, and Confutat: n enourh tho? I 
' lirozdd [ay 0 MCTE . f (314 ni fart 11 
:MCYOAL upon: YOM FIMRC, Cit mere mk 
an ena, alter } | 
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| Worthy Cir, 
Your moſt Aﬀectionate, 


2nd Devoted Servant 
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Tothe Reader. 


ariances of Hamanc Wir, that oftcn 
{ne2nds it ſelf on ſuperfluities, when it 
15 nct ſufficient ior things of real uſe. 


Hoc babet ingenium bumanum ut Cum 
ad ſolida, Non ſuffictt tn ſuperracua 
ſe effandat. Verutum. 7 


But when they come to overturn the 
Scripture, to eſtabliſh their own. Pro- 
phane Fancies,as our Theoriſt has done, 
in favonr of a Spurious Brat, of which 
ne will needs be counted the Father ; in 
this I think every one according to his 
abili:y ought to oppoſe it. Yet what 
ſatisfaftory account can we expect 
from ſnch, of the Old World, and its 
great Change, ſo remote from us, that 
can give us ſo little account of the Pre- 
. Tent World, and tic thirgs in it, 
which yet would be by far more uſ<ful 
tO Us, 

The Theorifſt has indeed fer ont this 
Fiftion of his, with all the aCyantages 
of a \mooth tile, which 1 believe hath 
procur'd it (o good a recoption with 
the genera'ity, who are more taken 
with fine Words, than plain, tho? fo- 


id 
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To the Reader, 


lid Reaſons; but if we may judge of 
th: Buyers Inclination by the tendency 
of the Book, 1 am yet willing to have 
the Charity for the Theoriſt, that 
'twas not the dclign of the Author ; 
they arc the ſame Perſons, who pre- 
tend tiiey will not bc!i.ve many things 
in Scripture, becauſe they cannot ſee a 
Reaſcn for them, and yer they do 
greedily entertain this Theory, and 
the Fictions of Des Cartes, which dif- 
fer little from the Abyſſinian Fiction or 
Hypurtheſis, as will appcar toany that 
corapares both, with what isin this 
Book tranſlated from the Traliarn, only 
they have new vamp'd it, and ſet itout 
in another Dreſs to make ir paſs for 
their own. Burt after I ha4 taken a 
nearer view of the Author's Opinion, 
and what he advances in favour of it, 
I found ir fo full of contradiQtions to 
Scripture 23d Realon, yet join?d with 
a very high conccirt of his own Fancies, 
(a faul: 1 find very common among the 
Abyſſimian Philoſophers) that 1 had 
once thought of not meddling wich it, 
as an endleſs labour, upon which ac- 
count alſo, I have not meddled with 
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De Antris Lethifcris, eſpecially fecing 
the Learned and Pious Mr. Warren tas 
already done ir fo fully, that he has left 
little to be added to it,; but conſider- 
ing that the bigneſs of his Book might 
obſtrutt the attaining of the cnd for 
which he deſign'd it, viz. to undecceive 
the generality of Readers, who being 
the leaſt conſidering, perhaps have nor 
allowed themſelves Time to read ſolarge 
a Treatiſe, or at leaſt ſo atteniively as 
it deſerves ; upon this conſideration, 
(Ifay) I refund my former thoughts, 
with deſign to be as brief as poſſible, 
yet without omitting any thing mate- 
rial in the Theory that delery'd an 
Anſwer. The Author begins Tell, 
Theor, eh. IV. The Form of the Ante- 
Gilngian Earth, was different from the 


4,7 my F, r 7 of it , which that he 


iaht not ſeem to dittate with an 
e's pn he promiſes to prove firſt from 
Scripture, econdly by Reaſons, both A 
Priori & Poſtcrio; i. 

Now th:t w2 may ſee if the perfor 
mance anlwer to ſo great undertakings, 
we ſhall firit examine his main Argu- 
ments from Sccipture, and eſpecially 
that of St.Peter, 11.ch. 3.5,6.ver. For 

this 
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To the Reader. 

this they willingly are ignorant of, that 
by the Word of God the Heavens were of 
Old, and the Earth ſtand:ng ont of the 
Vater and in the Water. V. 6. Whereby 
trbe World that then was, being ever flaw- 
led with Wer, periſhed, TVpon this 
3 Rock, (Ciys the Theorilt, prophanely 
alluding to our Saviours words to Sr. 
I Peter) do we chiefly build the Theory as 
ro Scripture Authority ; and we almays 
Irbought this an unmoveable - foundation, 
[Which yet we ſhall hnd upon a due 
coke” to be valtable as Water, and 


hercfore cannot hold, 

The » ords of the Text the Theory 
xplains thus, The Apoſtle manifeſtly 
iſtinzuiſhes between the Old Warld 
nd the New, and eſpecially becauſe cf 
the different natural ſtates, or their 
liferent ſhapes and qualities of Mat- 
er. Secondly, He intimates that the 
orm of the Antediluvian World was 
he cauſe of the Deluge. Thirdly, He 
ys expreſly, the World periſht in 
he Deluge. 

The Authour himſelf 
VS, That the Sacred Them, |. t. 
riteſs, when they treat P+ 114- 

Natiral things, do not 


thereby 


C 5 
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Tothe Reader. 


thereby intend to inſiruft mw 1n Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, but to infuſe into our © 
Ainds Holy Afettions, and a Venera- * 
rion of the God of Iſracl, whom they ; 
Preach. May we not thence infer , 5 
that to have proſccuted this noble de- 
fign,would have been ficter for aDivine, 
than thus to abuſe the Scri to 
another end, -than that for which they 
were Written, when he founds a point * 
of Philoſophy upon this Text ; and : 
farther, that ſeeing what he founds up- 
on it, was contrary - to the common 3 
opinion of the times that the Apoſtle 
wrote in, the T heoriſt has milt the © 
meaning of the Text. For whom a- ? 
mong the Writers of the Apoſtles time, 
or before, can he produce that was of 
the opinion, that the Earth did encom- 3/ 
paſs the Waters, as an Epg-ſbell does the jo 
\ 


White and Tolk, ; ſurely, ſeeing he? 
ſeems ſo converſant in Antiquities, he: 
might have thought it his intereſt to 
find at leaſt one paſſage among them, Z1 
to favour this Paradox of this, that it If 
might not be reproach*d with being the? 
Opinion of one Dr. only. | 
And further we may infer, that as4 n 
the Pen-Men of the Scripture, did notY p 
write 


: 
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To the Reaurry, 


write to teach us Philoſophy, fo net- 
Eben does the Apoſtle here reprove 
Men for lgnorance ina point of Philo» 
phy , Cclpecially Abyſlinian)- bur for 
{Atheiſtical Principles, as firſt in deny- 
ng God's Providence, v. 3- There ſhall 
ome inthe laſt day Scoff ers, malking af 
er thetr own luſts, and ſaying where s5 
he promiſe of his commy, for ſince ve 
Fathers fell aſleep, ail things coptinue 
as they were from the beginning of the 
3Creation. Wherethe Apoſtle reproves 
coffe: s, who imagin*d that things went 
'on by chance, and continued fo in this 
Zhrſt ſtare trom the Creation, without 
3 God's Direction, which he carries yet 
Kent that they diſown the Power of 
10d in the Creation, For this they wil- 
linzly are ignorant of,, that by the Word 
of God, &c. and as the charging of Men 
wich wiltul ignorance in a point of Phi- 
loſophy,that there was no poſlibility cf 
knowing, before this new found Phi- 
loſophy, would have been very unjuſt, 
ſoit would have been a Coque a laſne, to 
have thus paſt from his ſubject and de- 

| ſipn of reprovingAtheiſts,to reprove igs 
norance 1n a point of natural Philoſo- 
3 phy,and that without giving any a 

0 
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Ts the Reader. 


of .it before hand, and ſach a reproof 


would have been no more ſuitableto the 
ſcope of the Apoſtle, than to have re- 
proved them for ignorance of ſuch a 
lace as America,which was diſcovered 
tof late. 

But farther, this Text which the 
Abyſſinian makes his unmoveable foun- 
dation, it the ſcope be ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered, gives a ſtrong foundation of 
an Argument againſt him. The Apo- 
ſtle (as we have already proved) re- 
proves thoſe who are willingly igno- 
rant of the Power of God, and who 
cither denicd italtogether, as the Epi- 
eareans did, who were a famous Set 
at that time, and who diſputed wit! 
St. Pax at Athens, Aﬀts 17.18. Or 
elſe ſuch as pretended to give an ac- 
count: of the firſt Formation of all 
things, without taking notice of the 
Power of God in it, which was ordinary 
among the Greek Philoſophers in thoſe 
times ; now this is the fault the Theo- 
ry is guilty of in the account of the 
Creation, all the Six days Works arc 
in Scripture {aid to be performed by 
the Word or Power of God, bur in 
the Theory all is ſaid to be carried on 
by the Laws of Gravitation, without 

any 


Ts the Reader. be 
of © zntion mace of the Power .0! 

yhich 1s the very, thing zhatis 

ndemncd by th- Apoltle, and 

. re what the Theory thinks 
d ie moſt for it, militates moſt 

ic. This Charge is juſtify'd 

e Theories own words, Ted. | 
6' Thave followed the moſt com- i 
of Gravitation and Levity, 
r guidance alone, we have ſeen 
ental Maſs after one or two 
, and an unconſtant ſhape, to 
8 into that ſtab'e form of the 
alt upon the Waters, that was 
i for ſome Apes. Secing there- | 
T hcoriſt has willingly left ous | 
Jon of the Power of God in 
'E Theory, contrary to the 
pf the Scriptures, which 
ſl the Works beth of Creas 
Providence, to the Wilccm 
gof God, he may be ſaid to 
y ignorant of both, and to 
bo rather like a Diſciple of 


Han a Diſciple of Moſes. 
£ his Laws of Gravitation, if v 
»MIY conſidered, will not anſwer the 
P'iznomcna of the Creation, for the 
World wes then but a making ,. and 
might 
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of .it before hand, and ſuch a rep 
would have been no more ſuitabler/ 
ſcope of the Apoſtle, than to hay 
proved them for ignorance of (i 
lace as America,which was diſco! 
ut of late. 

But farther, this Text whic, 
Abyſſintan makes his unmoveable 
dation, it the ſcope be ſeriouſly 
ſidered, gives a —_— foundat) 
an Arguinent againſt him. The 
ſtle (as we have already provec 
proves thoſe who are willingly 
rant of the Power of God, and 
cicher denicd it altogether, as th 
eareans did, who were a famou 
at. that time, and who diſpurec 
St. Paul at Athens, ACts 17.19 
elſe ſuch as pretcnded to give 
count: of the firſt Formation 
things, without taking notice 
Power of God in it, which was or 
among the Greek Philoſophers y 
times ; now this is the fault the 

ry Is guilty of in the account 
Creation, all the Six days Wo, 
in Scripture ſaid to be performed by 


the Word or Power of God, bur in 
the Theory all 15 ſaid to be carried on | 


by the Laws of Gravitation, without 
any 


Ts the Reader. P 


pany mcntion mace of the Power..0! 
God, which is the very, thing thatis 
here condemncd by th- Apoltle, and 
hcrefore what the Theory thirks 
Jo make moſt for it, militates moſt 
zo4inſt it. This Charge is juſtify'd 
From the Theories own words, Ted. 
The. ch. 6: Thave fellowed the moſt com- 
non Lams of Gravitation and Levity, 
nd by their guidance alone, we have ſeen 
Fe Ana Maſs after one or two 
wilterations, and an unconſtant ſhape, to 
Þave core into that ſtkab'e form of the 
Warth built upon the Waters, that was 
po continue for ſome Apes. Secing there=- 
fore the Thcoriſt has willingly left out 
ny mention of the Power of God in 
Fis whole Theory, contrary to the 
Ter.our of the Scriptures, which 
(cribes all the Works beth of Creas 
1on and Providence, to the Wiſcdem 
ind Power of God, he may be ſaid to 
willingly ignorant of both, and to 
ave written rather like a Diſciple of 
rphexs, than a Diſciple of Moſes. 


'pttly conſidered, will not anſwer the 
'znomcna of the Creation, for the 
World wes then but a making ,. and 
might 


And yet his Laws of Gravitation, it v 
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might be then compar'd to the Mate- | 
rials of a Clock, before an Ingenions 7 
Artificer, which could neycr point out * 


the Honrs and Strike, 'imirare the 


motions of the Sun and Me3:1, as ſome v 


are made to do, trill the Artihcer had 
firſt made the ſeveral Wheels, &c. in 


dae proportion, and hited them roge- 3 
ther, and laſt of all pur a Spring or ? 


Maticn to them, which I judge to have 


been compleated abour thar time,wien 2 
he ſaid all was very good, which Mo- | 


tion has been conti:ned ever fince, ex- F 


cept when he hath been pleaſed by his 
Finger, to put a ſtop to ſome of the Þ 
Wheels, as he did when the Sun and 3 


Moon ſtood ill, or to make them run 


backward, as he did when the Shadow 5 


went back on the Dial of Abaz, or to 
accclerate cheir Motions more than or- 


dinary, among which may be reckon'd | 


this of the Deluge, of which, and the 
Creation, ?tis as caſie for the Theorift 


to give an acconnt, as if he had been | 


one, God Almighty's Counſel at that 
time. One might think that the ſenſe 


of our natural blindneſs, even in things ! 
that moſt concern our ſelves, and that ? 


we havedaily in our hands, might give 


a4 \ 
£7 
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z Check to this preſumption, bat” vain 
an would be wiſe, 
Beſide this Achillear Argument and 

*Fonndation of the Theory, from which 

She Author hopes never £0 be beat, he 

3s others, which at the firſt view, 

ad as he is pleav'd to explain them, 
gcem to favour his Cauſe very much, 
et after examination, will be found 

0 make no more for him than the for- 

gner, One is taken from P/al. 24-2. 

For be hath founded it upon the Sea, and' 

#+/tabliſhr it upon the Floods, or upon 

he Rivers. What could one think 

*of, more favourable for the Theory 

han this ? Bur if we compare this with 

dther places of Scripture, ic will not 

Se found to make for his purpoſe ; for 

xample, P/al. 2. ver. 3. And be ſhall 

Wc like a Tree planted upon the Rivers ; 

Jio body I believe, will make a Philo- 

ophical Argument of this, ſo prove 
hat Trees in David's time were plan- 
ed upon the ſurface of Rivers , but 
ontenting himſelf wich the ſcope of 
he Pfalmiſt, which is to hold forth 

Dy this $tmile, the flouriſhing condition 

df the Righteous, will never once call 

Jt in queſtion, it Trees Cid grow on 

the 
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the ſurface of Rivers, and take it for 
granted , that by «pn, the Pſalmiſt 
meant upon the Banks of Rivers, in 
which feaſe we ſay, Lands lye upon 
ſuch Seas as they are adjacent to, an4 
Houſes or Cicigs,ſfeat:d upon the Banks 
of Rivers, to ſtand upon the Rivers : 
For the word 7) in the original, ims 
ports this, and in this ſenſe may be ex- 
plained, Prov, 6. 27. When he ſet a 
compaſs upon the Face of the deep, of 
which the Theoriſt ſays, If /ri;btly 
widerſtand the matter, this 1s the place 
of the Earth firmly encompaſſing tle 
Abyſs, and what elſe can be wnder- 
ſtood by this Girth , 3M with which 
God is ſaid to have encompaſy#d the 
Abyſs, what is there in the preſert 
form of the Earth that can anſwer it, 
or to the Bounds or Globe which he ' 
bath put about the Sea. Yes the 
Theorilt might have found anotner 
meaning in, Fob 28. IVho hath ſhat 
up the Sea with doors, &c. ver. 11. And 
et Bars and Doors, and ſaid, hitherto 

ſhalt thou come, and no farther, and bere 
ſhall the pride of thy Waves be ay'd ; 
theſe Bars or Bounds are by all judg2d 
to be the Sea ſhore, by which God 
hath 
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hath limiced the Sea, that it ſhall no 
more return to overflow the Earth as it 
did before, as in P/al. 104,9. Thou 
haſt fet bounds that they paſs not over, 

that the fy turn not arain to Cover Tt 
Faith. "And in the common way of 
ſpeaking among our Hydcographers, 
this Buunds is called a Girih, ſo they 
call che Coaſt round abour England, the 
Girth of England. Since the T heoriſt 
contrary to his own poſition, will ad» 
Ciice Scripture to prove his Philoſopiii- 
cal Partacoxes, by the fame liberty we 
from wer. 5. of this Pſalm, Who bath 
laid the Foundation of the Earth, that 
it ſhould not be removed for ever. Infcr 
that the I heoriſts Foundation is none 
oi: God's making. ſince it is ſuppos*d 
by him to have been removed, by falling 
under the Abvſs, whereas h«<fore it was 
above it. And may nct we infer from 
God's challenge to Fob, ch. 38. ver. 4. 
: bere wat thou when I laid the Founda- 
nof the E :7th? Declare if thou baſt uti 
derit 1ndiar, v.6. i bereupon are the Foun- 
aatrcns twereo f t- ttened? (the very thing 
the Th Wh. DICTC nds to tell) and to 
wiich fc ) (wh om without diſparage- 
ment to the I heoriſt, we may imagine 
both 


a 
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both a betrer Man and a Philoſopher 
than he) anſwers, chap. 42. ver. 3. 
Therefore have I uttePd that I under- 
ſtood not, things too wonderful for me, 
which I knew not, may not we (l ſay) 
infer, that the Theoriſt js very pre- 
ſumptuous in thus taking up the Argu- | 
ment againſt God Almi by ? And 
may not we without breach of reſpect 
ſay, Theorsce quid animum minorem eter- 
nis conſilijs Fatigas ? 

This is the Philoſophy the Apoſtle 
Paul bids us beware of, Col. 2.8. Be. 
ware leſt any man ſpoil you through Phi- 
loſophy and vain deceits, which will be 
very clear if we conſider, that the Hy- 
pothetical was at that time the Philo- 
ſophy in vogue among the Grecians, 
to whom being puft up with a conceir of 
their own Knowledge, the” Goſpel x 

- peared Fooliſhneſs; ſurely, the Apoſtle 
does not hereby condemn him that 
ſtudies to know the nature of things, 

with their cauſes, &c. 


Ut varios uſus meditando extunderet 
artes. 


Which1s Natural Philoſophy; for S»- 


lomon 
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lomon the wiſeſt of Kings, is in the 
Scripture commended for this, or him 
that ſtudies the nature of, and way to 
manage his own Spirit , and its 
Thoughts, &c. which is Metaphyſicks 
and Moral Philoſophy, both in their 


pens very ſubſervicat to Religion; 


ut he condemns the Abyſlinian Phi- 
loſophy, or the impoſing of Poetical 
Fictions inſtead of ſolid 1 ruth, on the 
underſtandings of People. 

Now that we have view*d the The- 
oriſt's ſtrongeſt holds, and I hope beat 
him out of them, I think it will not be 
worth while to ſeek him out any where 
elſe, as to his pretences to Sacred Au- 
thoriry; we come next to view his 
Philoſophical holds, I hope though it 
be War time, we may view them with- 
out danger from Canons or Grenades, 
or at the worſt they will be but Paper 
ones, and will do no great hurt; and 
this comes in courſe, for after the Au- 
thor has made the beſt he can of this 
place in Sts Peter he diſtruſts the 
ſtrength of his own Argument, for in 
the beginning he confelles, , 
that the meaning of theſe 7%: 7% 
words ſeems not to be ſo ex * 5 


preſs 


is — 
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pre {; ane open,that the form of cheAn- 
rediluvian Earth may be thence  con- 
cluded; & therefore he has recourſeto 
his Abyſſinian Philoſophy a very good 
ſecond, as we ſhall fitd : Diomumparcl; | 
oferculum. : 
He fuppoſes the Chaos 
Tell. Th.c. 5. £9 have been_ made up- of 
p- 35,35, 57. Particles, different as to 
ſhape, bulk, weight, &e, 
and that the groſſeſt ſolid Particles by 
their weight falling downward , ſud- 
denly toward the Center, formed the 
Kernel of his {Primogenial Earth, and 
that immediately there followed a new 
Civifion "of the | remaining part into 
two, and no more, viz. Fluid and Vo- 
lattice, or Air and Watcr, of which 
the thinneſt and lighteſt part keeping 
vppermecſt,made the Air,and the grofſer 
the W ater,out of which were ſeparated 
theO1ly parts, which being lizghrer float- | 
edaboveit; and laſt of all he ſuppoſes 
anoriier purgation of the Air, from 
Its Earthy Particles, which falling up- 
on the Oily Particles, were by their 
viſcicity entangled, and thus hindred 
from, deſcending into the Abyſs, and | 
theſe Earthy Particles he ſuppoſes by 
the acac of the Sun, to have been burnt 
18to 
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ato a hard cruſt, which made the Ske1!! 
f che Primogenial Earth. 

This is the ſubſtance of the Hypo- 
beſfiz, from which as a Corollary, 
ho? not heeded by the Theoriſt, we 
iay infer, a new fett of Principles, 
iz, Oil and Earth, unknown to the 

arned World before this Abyſſinian 

Pailoſophy. * Now may Paracel} ui keep; 
to himſelt his chree Principles Salr, 
Sulphur and Mercury, Arijtetle his four 
Elements, Des Cartes his three Prin- 
ciples of Materia ſubtilis, globuls ſe- 
cundi elementi,& materia tertis elements, 
and the moſt experienc*'d Var Helmont, 
his Axiom Of Water and Seminal Prin- 
ciples all thinzs are made; tho* expc- 
ricnce taught bim, and others fince 
him, that not only Oil, butalto Salt, 
Earth, &c. are made of Water, which 
is known a poſterior, OT by the eftect, 
or experiment (the Foundation of all 
the Knowledge we have of Nature.) 
But as for the Antediluvian World, 
ſince ic dota not ſo much concern ns 
now, [I ſhall leave the conſideration of 
ks Principles to rhe Abyſlinian Philo- 
ſophers, who demonſtrate all things 
a priori. 


h And 
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And yet ia theſe ſeparations, the 
Theoriſt is net fo Philoſophical as he 
pretends to be, for his diviftion of the 
Chaos, into Fluid and Volatile, Wa- 
ter and Air, this 1s purcly Abyſlinian 
or Fictitious, the Air bcing own'd by 
all Philoſophers Fluid as well as Water, 
nay rather more. 


| 
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Cc 
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But the Fifch and Laſt Separation of 
the Earth from the Air, is contradicto- 


ry to common ſenſe, as well as his own 
Laws of Gravitation; for how could 
it come to paſs that there remain'd ſo 
much Earth inthe Air (which is 1000 
times lighter than Water) after the 
four Separations mention'd, as to be 
ſafficient to make up the cruſt of the 
Antediluvian Earth ? Why was it not 
carried down toward the Center, as 
faſt as the Water, or ar leaſt the Oil? 
The ſimile of Snow and Hail falling 
down from the Air, will not anſwer 
the caſe ia hand, for they riſe into the 
middle Region of the Air in form of a 
Vapour much rarify'd, by whic!» ra- 
refatticn the Surface of every particle 
of Water, being made larger, the bo- 
dy becomes lighter than ſo mnch Air, 
and ſo aſcends till it come to the 


middle 
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iddle Region, where by i:s cold, "tis 
ondens'd, and fo falls down in Rain, 
il or Snowy according to the ditte- 
"Went degrees of cold; that I may not 
\Feem to ſay this grarss, I ſhall illvſtrate 
Wc with an experiment, that will qua- 
1Wrate better with what I have faid , 
han the Theoriſts Simile ; ler us ſnp- 
poſe a fmall Carps Bladder, with the 
\ir ſqueezed out, and the Mouth cloſe 
Myed;to be rhrown into a wide mouth'd 
WGlaſs full of Warer, it will ſink to the 
] 

| 


bottom, but if che Veſlel and all be 
put into the Pneumatick Engine or 
Air-Pump, and a Receiver fitted to ir, 
upon exhauſting the Air from the Re- 
ceiver,- that little which remains in- 
cloſed in the Bladder, will expand is 
ſelf very much, and ſo both togethes 
will make an aggregate, lighter than 
Water, upon which it will riſe to the 
top, becauſe it has more Surface ex- 
pog?d to its Preſſure, than it had be- 
fore. Now if the Theoriſt can prove 
that his Earthy Particles were thus ca» 
pable of expanſion and dilation, this 
Aſeertion of his, tho* bur the Opinion 
of one 'Dr. ſhall have place among the 
probable ones, otherwite we will cake it 

b 2 "for 
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for no other than Abyſlinian, © 
Fictitious. But ſuppoſe it to be true, 
we have no reaſon to think Fabulous c 
Strange Pliny's and Livy*s Stories © 
Showers of Fleſh, Stones, &c. ſeeing 
the whole Earth, the Mother of All 
did thus Shower down out of the Air. 
And ſince our Author is Arbitrary inf 
ſuppoſing, I thiak he might as well have 
ſuppogd the Abyſs to have been ſhut up 
in a Bag of Raw Hides, which would 
have ſupported the Earth from falling 
into his Abyſs, till by being bak*d in- 
to a hard cruſt, it had been able co 
ſupport it ſelf; and this will better fic 
his Interpretation of P/. 33. 7. where 
the Sea is by him ſaid, to be gathered 
as in a Bag, for the hard cruſt of the 
Earth might be berter compar'd to a 
Bottle than to a Bag, 1 would not 
have the T heorilt think I put a jſt up- 
on him, in mentioning this of the Raw 
Hides, becauſe notable Feats, paſt be- 
lief, in the laying of Foundations have 
been perform*d by this means, a mc- 
morable inſtance of which is to be ſeen 
to this day in the Engliſh Church at 
Utrecht, where is a great Maſly Pillar 
that was thus founded ; the account { 
had 
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ad of it when I was atVUtrecit was thiss 
then the Biſhop of Urreche was build- 
ng the Church, as they digg'd fo lay 
he Foundation of this Pillar, they 
ime to a Quick-Sand that twallowed 
ip every thing that was putiupon it, fo 


that the raiſing of it was look'd upon 


as utpracticable, ul the Biſhop propo- 
ſiag a great reward tc any that coutd 
bring the Foundation to bear, a F -:1e2- 
lander fonnd out the way, and being 
overjoyed at the diſcovery, he told :t 
to his Wife, which his Son hearings 
to it to his Play-fcllows in the Street, 
by this means it came to the Biſhop's 
Ears, ſo that when the Ingincer came 
to demand his Reward, he refugd tos 
pay him, ſaying, he knew it already, 
which fo incens'd the cruelFriezelander, 
that he kilPd his Child and Wife for 
divulging his Secret, and the Biſhop for 
defrauding him of his Reward; in me- 
mory of this there is a PiQture of -an 
Ox upon the Pillar, with this Iofcrip. 
tion, 


Accipe poſterit as quod per tua ſeculaa 
nerrer, 

Faurims cutivis fundo ſolidata column 
eſt, b 3 Unon 
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Upon a Pillar at the end of the Chorch 
are twenty or thirty Hexameter Ver 
es, giving an account of the whole 
Story. The Theoriſt needs not ob- 


I 
{ 


ject, that the hear of the Sun, whichp 


:s ſuppos'd to bake the Earth into a 
hard cruſt, might burn the Hides, for 
the Water 1n the Abyſs will ſecure him 
from this fear, aconfirmation of which 
may be ſcea in Buchanan's Hiltory, 
where he gives an account of a way 
prativ.d in theſe times for boiling of 
Meat in raw Hides, by which they be- 
came hard like Iron, and were not 
burne. But if we admit that the after- 
birth of the Earthy Particles, did (in 
the order ſuppos'd by the Theoriſt) 
fall upon the Oil, and there were by 
the heat of the Sun, bak'd into a hard 
cruſt, how will this agree with the 
Scripture ? Gen. 1. 9 Lee the Dry 
Land appear, and it wat ſo;, ver. 10. 
And'God called the Dry Land Earth, &c. 
How was the Earth hardened by the 
heart of the Sun that was not yet made ? 


For the Earth was made on the thicd, 


and the Sun on the fourth, ver. 16. 
God made m_—_ Lights, the greater 


te Rile the Day, and the leſſer to Rule 
the 
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hShbe Nicht. But ſuppoſe the Sun could 
ro this under the Line, how came ir 
Ito be fo loon bak'd under the Poles, 
b-E where according to the Theory's ſup- 
:hFpoſition of the Polcs, of the Eclip- 
ick and A:quator . coinciding) the Sun 
could never rife 2bive che Horizon ! 
Sceing now tho” the Sun ſhines halt a 
year £0 thete places, tlic Air is always 


7 & Snow, 
[F But let us ſuppole the Earth: to have 
been thus hardened by the heat of the 
San and Winds, then it muſt be grant- 
ed, that jt hardened ſooner under the 
Lioe, than towards the Poles, and that 
before the cruſt was hard enough to 
fupport ir ſelf from falling into the A- 
by(s, it had acquired ſome conſiderable 
weight, by reaſon of which preſhng 
on the Surface of the Abyſs, it would, 
according to the nature of all Fluids, 
give way, and riſe towards the Poles ; 
where by reaſun of the greater rawneſs 

of the Cruſt, the Water would meet 
with leſs reſiſtance, and fo break the 
continuity of the Egg-ſhell ; for 1 do 
not ſee by any thing the Theoriſt ad- 
vances, how the Water which 1a the 

b 4 natural 


very cold, and the Earth covered with, 
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natural Ballance alters its place with 
the ; -+; Of 11s weight, more on one 
ſide than on another, ſhould 1n this 
caſe hold firm, except by the above 
mentioned ſuppoſition of the raw 
Hides, Methinks 1 fee the OIPd Cake 
or Cruſt, thus falling in at the kides, 
and riſing towards the Poles, and fo 
the whole Fabrick of the Egg+ ſhell 
fpoiPd : and therefore Gentlemen | 
will by your leave take the liberty to 
entertain you with another Hypothe- 
fis, while the Theoriſt is making a 
furer and better foundation than Wa- 
ter for his Primugenial Earth, or Egg- 
ſhell, bur firſt crave leave to make an 
end of this ſearch. The Theoriſt does 
not tell in what proportion the Earth 
was mixt with the Oil, for Nature dces 
all her Work ia proportion ; this the 
Apothecaries know in mzking their 
Plaiſters, where according to the Rule 
of Arr, there is of Oil and Wax cach 
an ounce, and of Powders half an 
ounce, for a ſoft Plaiſter ; and for the 
hardeſt Plaiſter there is one onnce of 
Oil, rwo ounces of Wax, and Pow- 
ders fix drachms , which being cold 
maxes a Maſs hard, almcſt like a Stone; 
LUC 
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but this, f<cing ic melcs d nb « 
heat, will not anſwer the end 

good Women know a certain Res 
tion of Butter and Flower, w , » 
tho? 4 am ignorant of, yet reieg 
bakes into a very bard COSIES —_—_ 
do here , were it not very brictle. 
The Theoriſt may think this a ridicu- 
Jous compariſon , yet this | may be 
bold to ſay, and can make out if necd- 
ful, that 2a good Woman that makes 
Butter'd Cakes to ſell them again, does 
more ſcrvice to the Publick, thaa the 
Doctor has done by his I heory. But 
he does very well to decline this, as 
being a thing lopratiiceblas except he 
had been then on God Almighty's 
Council, or diſpens'd our the m_ 
dients; for if he had beea thea preſe 

and buta bare Spectator, he conld _ 
done no more than now, #. &. to make 
a Conjecture good (cr nothing. 

But farther, the Oil muſt have been 
of ſome depth, to incorporate {o great 
a quanticy of Earth ; now the Theory 
docs not tell where fo great a quantity 
of Earth did ſtop1n the Oil, whether 
near the ſurface, in the middle, or 
near the bottom, if they ſettled to the 
h x conhnes 
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confines of the Oil and Water , the 
heat of the Sun, even under the Tor-!? 
rid Zone could not reach fo far as to 7 
bake 1t into a hard Cruſt, except he ? 
be ſuppogd to have been far more vi- 2 
gorous in his Aﬀtions, im his own, and 
the World's Infancy, than he is now ® 
in his old declining Age; for at Sea, 
within the Tropicks, we Co not find 
now , that the Sun-beams penetrate 
much below the ſurface of the Water, 
this is known by the experience of the 
Seamen, when (under the Line) th IS 
ket down their Pjumets; for after 
they have been ſometime vnder Wa- 
ter 200 fathom deep, they bring them | 
up fo cold, that one cannot long hold | 
his hand upon them, which obſerva- 
tion the Mariners have improved to the 
cooling of their Liquors, better than 
we do here with Ice and Snow. It will 
be moſt convenient therefore, in my 
jadgment, to ſuppoſe this forming of 
the Cruſt, on or neer the ſurface of the 
Ol ; but by this means *tis _— 
there would be a great quantity of O 
under that, never incorporated with 
the Earth, or was never bak'd, ſo that 
when the Egg-ſhell broke, the Sea 
would 
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would be covered with it, like fo much: 
fat Broth, which, there being no more 
Earth to Raia out of the Air to incor- 
porate with it, muſt have continued fo 
to this day, except conſum'd with the 
ſuperfiuous Waters after the Deluge. 
Yet further the Egg-ſbell or Cruſt was 
made before the Fiſhes and Fowls were 
produc*d out of the Water, which was 
on the fifth day, Gen. 1. 20. And Gor 
ſaid, let the Waters bring forth abun- 
dantly, the living Creature that hath 
life, and the Fowls, &c. ver. 23. And 
the Evenins and the Morning- were the 
Fifth Day. Now how can this be con- 
ſiſtent with a Cruſt of the Earth encom- 
paſling the Abyſs, in which there muſt 
be no opening or hiatxs ? Or elſe how 
could the Cruſt when it was firſt form- 
ing, be kept from falling in ? In which 
caſe this Abyſs muſt be a very impro- 
per place for Fiſhes ro live in, far more 
for their encreaſing and multiplying ; 
for *tis obſerv*d now in Fiſh-Ponds, if 
the Warer be quite Frozen, that the 
Fiſh dye for want of Air, and there- 
force ia Holland where theg have a preat 
many Fiſh Ponds about their Houſes, 
and great Frolſts, they break the Ice 

from 
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f:om time to time, leſt their Fiſh ſhouts 
dye for want of Air. 

"Tis remarkable that the Plants were 
produc'd the ſame day with the Earth, | 
before the Sun and Moon, but the li- ! 
ving Creatures, viz. the Fiſhes and | 
Fowls were not made till after the | 
fourth day, in which the Luminaries 
were made, that thcy might have the Þ 


benefic of the Sun and Moon to direct Z? 


them by their Light, in their remo- 3 
ving to and fro to ſeek their Food ;, 
but the Plants which receive theirNou- 
r1{hment ſtanding ſti} in the Ground, 
had not ſo great need of that Light, 
and therefore were made befcre. 

Frem this we may infer, that the 
order kept in this ſhort Hiſtory; 1s not 
only to comply wich the weak capact- 
ties of the Ignorant People, but to tell 
the Matter of Fact, and that there 1s 
no leis reaſon for the Order of all the 
other parts of the Hiſtory, tho? the 
Theoriſt has the confidence to ridicule 
If, 2s being fitted only to the capacities 
of lenorant Slaves, newly come out of 
£E2ypr. 

But ſuppoling Fiſhes might live there 
for 1600 yeats as the Fatw does 1nthe 
Mothers 
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Mothers Womb, ſlut vp in darkneſs, 
from the Air, and the Prolifick heat ct 
the Sun; how can our Theoriſt give an 
account of the produttion of Fowls 
out of the Water, that is conſiſtent 
with the Scripture, for the Earth was 
made the third day, and hrm enough 
to produce Plants, how, or at what 
vent got the Fowls out into the open 
Air ? Suppoſe they could make their 
way through the Eegg:ſhell, in places 
nearer the Poles, where "twas ſtill bue 
like Mudd ; or was our OiPd Cake not 
[trong enough by this time to keep the 
Birds from fying out ? if not, ſurely 
they would be fo daub*'d with Oll or 
Earth, that they would never be able 
to r-iſe themſelves out of the Mudd, 
or when raiſed, to fly. 

But again, if the Fiſhes were thug 
inclos'd within the Cruſt, how could 
the Bleſſing of God upon Man take 
place ? ver. 28. viz. T1 hat be ſhould have 
Dominion over the Fiſhes of the Sea, ſee- 
ing for .16 Hundred years they were 
o far remov'd from his Habitation, 
likely ſome hundreds of miles, the 
whole Cruſt of the Earth being inter- 
pos'd between him and them. 

This 
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This fancy of the Worlds being like 
an Egg-ſhell, the Theoriſt owns he had 
from Orphews, the firſt propagator of 
this Hypetheſimania, that prevails to 
this day, from whoſe time we may 


date the ruine of found Philoſophy, as ! 
the Lord Yerulam ſays, Bene fuit Phi- | 
* loſophie, prinſquam in tubas & fiſtula | 


$ 
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Grecorum 1ncrderit : for this Orpheus was ? 
a Fidler or Pyper (if we judge of him * 
'þy the times he liv'd in, which were * 
very rude) no better than our three- * 


penny Fidlers, that go about the Coun- ' 
trey to divert the Countrey Swains, ' 
made famous to us rather by the iguo- | 
raace of the times he liv'd in, than * 
his skill, according to the Proverb : la | 
Blindland, he who bach but one Eye is 
a King; another thing has exalted his 
fame ſo much, the great diſtance of 


thoſe times from ours, and conſequent- 
ly their obſcurity, by which irc hzp- 
pen*d to him, as to deform'd Pictures, 


; 
| 
| 
} 


f 


which at a diltance ſhow very beautifu}, | 


but near hand, and inthe light, appear 
what they are: and yet the Theoriſt 
compares this Man to Moſes, and the 
People of 7/rael he looks on as nothing 
but contemptible Slaves, tho? they had 
among 
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among them very hnowing Men, as 
Rezalcel the Son of Uri, And Aboliab 
the Son of Achiſamab, whom God had 


3 filed with the Spirit of Wiſdom, 8#n Vn- 


| 


derſtanding, and in Knowleage, and it 
all manner of Workmanſhip ; the Theo- 
riſt, who likely is no great friend to 
Enthuſiaſme , will not own they had 
this infus'd into them, but it was ac- 
quir'd by frequen: exerciſe, of which 
yer, God, from whom cometh down 


* every good and perfeR donation, Fa. 


1. 17. 10 the Scripture-ſ(ence, is the Au- 
thor. They had among them alſo 
Apothecaries, for making their Per- 
fumes. 

For ought we can learn, this Man 
had no more ground for this , than 
our Theorilt has now, that is, his own 
Fancy , and | jadge to be no better 
grounded. Whar one broact'd of late 
that Water was made up of Oval Par- 
ticles, or ſhap*d like an Egg; Cartes 
before him imagin'd Water to be made 
up of Particles like flippery Eells; if 
cither of theſe Fancies could in the leaſt 
improve Water to a better uſe than 
hitherto known, they were not only 
to be born with, but to be —_— 

wit 
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with thanks; but ſceing *ris quite other- 
wiſe, and this and all other Suppoſi- 
tions of this nature, have been in this 
point defeCtive, they are good for no- 
thing, but to amuſe, and to keep the 
Miads of Men that are naturally -gree- 
dy of Knowledge, from farther fearch 
after Knowledge. Bat while onr Sav:: 
does thus follow and recommend to 
others their own Fancies (like Wild- 
fire in the Night) wichout conſulting 
Obſervation and Experience, they have 
ofren verified the common reproach 
caſt on them, That there u no Opimon 
fo abſurd, which ſome Philoſopher or 
other has not maintaind, 

As it the Author has ſhewn himſelf 
very regardleſs, how he has contra» 
dicted the firſt Chapter of Geneſis, ſo 
he ſhews himſelf regardleſs of contra» 
dicting likewiſe the ſecond, in which 
1s given an account of Paradiſe and its 
Rivers, with their names, and alſo 
the Countreys through which they 
Row'd, with their names and qualities 
ſo particularly, that any in their right 
Wits, and that has any reſpeQ to the 
Scripture, will make no queſtion thar 
thisCountrey mark®d out to us, by the 
Poſridiluvians, 
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Poſtidilwuiens, Cuſh and Havila that 
Planted them, was the {ame with the 
Paradiſe in which God planted Adam, 
and that this is inconſiſtent with our 
Author*s Suppoſition, of the Cruſt of 
the Earth falling into the Abyſs, tn 
whoſe ruines would have been loſt all 
theſe marks, that in the Text are made 
common to Paradiſe, and the Poſtidi- 
lzvswn Earth; the Theoriſt to evade 
the force of this Argument, embraces 
the fancy of thoſe who place Cuſþ 
(that is encompaſſed with Grhbon) 1n 
Africa, tho? from Gen. 11.2. And they 
journeyed from the Eaſt, and came into 
the Plain of Shinar, were they built 
Babylon, and chap. 10. 8, And Cuſh 
begat Nimrod, and ver. 10. And the 
beginning of bis Kingdom was Babel,&c. 
It might be inferr*d, that Nimrod gave 
the name of his Father C#ſh, to the 
Plantation at Babylon, ſeated upon Ex- 
phrates ; and ®tis not improbable, that 
the Aſhdim or Chaldees, whoſe Capi- 
tal City was Babylon, might have their 
Name thence by a change of the U in- 
to ?n A, common cnouth to other 
Nations, and an addition of the Dar 
the cad : this proof is fo full, for the 

determining 
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determining the place of Cx or 
eAth:iopia, that it ſeems evident 
enough, that the Author ot the Theos- | 
ry has never conſfider*d ir, otherwiſe 
he had not been fo poſitive in deny- 
ing a thing ſo cafily deducible from 
Scripture. But I ſhall anſwer him far- | 
ther1in the words. of Sir Walter Kaw- 
lesgb, which, with the Map he gives | 
of the Countrey, will determine the 
queſtion as much as can be expected, * 
1n a matter fo remote from us. 1 
Firſt he cites Herodorw, giving a © 
Deſcription of the Iſle of Een, thac ' 
is but twelve miles from Niniveh, | 
ſutable to none more than Paradiſe, 
: This Region of all we have 
Cho. lib.1. ſeen is moſt excellent, it 
gives two-hnndred-fo0id In- 
creaſe, the leaves of Wheat and Bar- 
ley are almoſt four Fingers broad ;,, as 
for the Millet and Seſame, they almoſt *' 
as high as Trees; which tho? it ſeem }! 
incredible to thoſe that never were in © 
f the Countrey of Babylon, is yet moſt | 
" true. They have in all the Country F 
[8 Palm Trees growing of their own ac- 
cord, the molt of them bearing fruir, 
out of which they make both Meat | 
and | 
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and Drink, and Honey, ordering them 
as they do the Fig-Trees. Butwe paſs 
[N1s, as not Very material. 

Then he ſays the word River 15 uſna!l 
for Rivers among the Hebrews, the 
Singular for the Plural, of which he 
ryives Exampics. Let the Farth bring 


forth the Bud of the Herb, that Seedeth 


Seed, and the Frutt-rree, Kc Adam 
hid himlelf in the midſt of the Trees, 
wich ia the Hebrew is xyn Hagnets, 
Tree. 

Four Heacs may be four Paſſages, 
or Branches, the firſt of which Psfon, 
runneth into Tyers, from whence is 
the name of Paſievers,this leads to thz 
Land of Havilah; the ſecond Branch 
is Gthon, this Gibon leadeth us to the 
firſt Seat of Chu; the third Branch 
may be Hiddekel properly ſo called, 
that is Tyeris; the fourth is Peraty. 
But be ita River or Rivers, that came 
out of Eden, ſceing that Tyeris and 
E wpbrates are named in the Scriptures, 
there is no donbe but that Paradiſe 
was not far from theſe Rivers; for 
Perath is Enphrates, and Hiddekgt is 
Tyeris that goeth tothe Eaſt of Aſy- 
ria, He makes it evident, that Cuſh 

mention'd 
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mention*d there, was not in Africk, 
but in Aſia; becauſe the e/fXthtoprans 
mention?®d in 2 Chron. 14.9. could not 
go out againſt eAſab from Africk ,with 
an Army of 1o00000co, ſecing they had 
the potent King of <AEgypt to- Rop 
them, A further proof of which he 
fetches from this, that the Cities 
which A/ah took from Zeareth their 
King, was in Paleſtine, viz. Gerar the 
Town that Abrabam dwelt in, Ger. 
20, 1. Ana Abraham journeyed jrom 
thence toward the Soutb Countrey, and 
awelt between Kadeſh and Shur, and + 
jJourned in Gerar. Shur was the firſt 
Ground that A7oſes ſet foot on, when 
he came out of the Red Sea , Exod. 
15.22. He ſays further, That the 4ma- 
lekites , the Chuſites, the Iſhmaelues, 
and the Midiantes, in Scripture are 
taken promiſcuouſly; for the Wife of 
Moſes, Daughter to the Pricſt of 1M:- 
dian, is called, Numb. 12.1. a Chu- 
ſite, or eAthiopian, which is yet clear- 
er from Gen. 37. 27, Come let ws ſell 
him unto the \ſhmaelites, v. 28. Thew 
there paſſed by the Midianites, «nd they 
drew and !:ft Joſeph our of the Pir, and 
{old Joſeph to the Iſhmaelites ; by all 
which 
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which it appears, beyond all diſpute, 
that the Chuſires mention'd 2 Chron. 
14-9. were on Aſia's ſide of the Red- 
Sea, . and not in Africk. 

But let us ſuppoſe, T hat the Deluge 
kappen'd, as the Theory ſaid, bythe 
Evg-ſhell or Cruſt of the Antediluvian 
Earth falling into the Abyſs, what be- 
came of that part of the Earth on 
which the Ark ſtood? The Author 
of the Theory tells not whether it fell 
Horizontally, or inclining, as he ſup- 
poſes the other parts of the Farth did. 
If ic fell inclining, then the Ark might 
have been in great hazard of over-ſet- 
ting, for ſurely ic was far bigger than 
any of our _ are at preſent (being 
as we may infer from its dimenſions, 
capable of $6857 Tuns of Water , 
and above, and fo might havea Cargoe 
of 28428! Tun) would not the Ele- 
phants, and other bulky Animals, 
by ſuch a diſorderly fall be in hazard 
of having their Brains daſl'd out, 
might not the joinings of the Ark have 
been thus parted; but the Theory 
paſſes by this in ſilence, and well he 
may, becauſe he was not there; if 
this be the reaſon of his filence, the 
ſame 
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ſame might have been a reaſon for his 
ſilence on the whole Subject, and to 
have attempted it, might have put him 
to the trouble of making a new The- 
ory; the Deluge was a ſtupendious 
proof of God's Power, which we 
ought to fit ſtill and admire. Itisa 
Work he did but once, and has pro- 
mis*d he wiil never do again, but moſt 
of his other Works he repeats over 
and over again, as if he did incite us 
hereby to cxamine them, that if ia 
our ficſt attempts we do not ſucceed, 
we may have occaſion to make new re- 
fletions, and have ſecond thoughts 
of them, that we may make ſome difſ- 
covery uſciul ro Mankind, but it ſeems 
this has never been the Theoriit's Stu- 
dy. Bur for this Work he i:2s Cone 
it but once, rather as a proof of his 
great Power, than to be pryed 1:to, 
Why does not our Theorilt likewiſe, 
give us a rcaſon of the Sun and Moon's 
{tandipg iti!] in the days of Foſhna, 
and the Snadows going back on the 
Dial of Avaz in the days of Heze. 
kiab; there is no Theory of the Pla- 
nets yet made, that will anſwer theſe 
Pheanomena's; and ſince his Fancy is 
{0 
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| ſo fruitful of Hypotheſes, no doubt he 
| will very much oblige the Corious of 


| our Age, by ſaying ſomething to pur- 
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pote on this Subject. 

By all this it is evident, that the 
Theorilt his h24 no regard, how he 
contradicted .lie Scripturcs, and that 
to eſtabliſh his own Fancies as true, 
he ſticks not ro make a Noſe of Wax 
of the firſt, ſecond, and ſeyenth chax- 
ters of Geneſis, and Moſes to ſpeak 


| only to vulgar capacities, while he 


himſelf ſpeaks to the Learned, (yes 
| do not ſee why if the Theory be the 
trath, Moſes who was Indited by the 
Spirit of God, could not have made 
Ic as plain as our T heoriſt) this is the 
rather remarkable in our Author, that 
he makes the Apoſtle St. Peter ſpeak a 
Philoſophical Paradox in favour of his 
Theory; if it be once granted, that 
the Scripture ſpeaks untruths, to fa- 
vour the Opinion of the Vulgar, 1 
leave it to the judgments of ſober and 
thinking Men, what may be the bad 
conſequences of it. 

*T 15a matter of wonder to me, that 
he has the confidence to reject the firſt 
Chapter of Geneſir, as not true, bur 

written 
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wri:ten to the capacity and humour of 
the Vulgar , a company of ignorant 
Slaves, newly come our of 
Arch. pag, *£xypt (as he calls them,) 
121,122, and all this upon no betrer 
ground than common Opi- 
nions; for example, that the tasks of 
the days are very unequal, the Work 
of the firſt is. done- in an inſtant, and 
ſo the ſecond, but the Work of the *? 
third is very laborious; He would thus 
meaſure God Almighty's Power by his 
Weakneſs, there 1s nothing more or 
leſs diſficult ro him. The Theoriſt 
ſees this our Earth ſo ugly, with Bar- 
ren Rocks, Mountains, and great Gulfs, 
(yer deſign*d for moſt noble uſes) rhar 
he cannot think it to have come thus 
out of the hands of the All-wiſe God, 
wio ſhews ſuch skill ia making the leaſt 
Fly ; all which cho? admitted, will be 
but a ſorry Argument to prove that 
the Antediluvian Earth was of 2 difte- 
rent ſhapeand make from the Earth we 
now live ia : but he does not confider, 
that Sin has brought in this univerſal 
change into the World, for this, not 
only the Earth, but the whole Crea- 
tion groaneth, Pſal. 107. 36. He tutn- 
cth 
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eth a fruicful field into barrenneſs, for 
the wickedneſs of them that dwell 
therein ; which is viſible co this day in 
the Land of Canaan, that did former- 
ly flow with Milk and Honey, which 
God himſelf did take care of; but now 
tis a moſt barcea Countrey, in which 
yet there are ſpots of ground, that bear 
the marks of che ancient fertility. Buc 
even admitting his way, of the Moun- 
tains being ferm'd, they mult be ab 
lowd by him to be of God's making, 
except he will openly declare for 
Epicureiſmz; for all the confuſion 
that might happen on the breaking of 
his Ezg-ſhell, not a crum of ic could 
fall bur by Divine Direction. 

Ocher Argumentsthe Theorilt has, 
to juſltihe his thus contradicting the 
Scripture, viz. That tw evident from 0- 
ther places, that the Scripture ſpeaks not 
according to Phyſical Truth but the Opi- 
mon of the Vulgar ; for example, the 
Sun and Moon are Called two great Lut- 
minaries, tho" Aſtronomy teacheth we, 
that the Moon 51 forty times leſs than the 
Earth, and by conſequence far leſs than 
the Stars. 


that by greater here, is meant greater 
c in 


-. 4. 


ut how is it made out, 
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-n'Bulk, and not rather in Light ? (forÞ} he 
the Scripture ſpeaks only of two grea-Þ at 
ter Lights) the Moon's light to us 
is the greater, not only in the opinionÞ} x; 
of the Vulgar, but even of the Theo- $ 
riſt himſelf, at leaſt of as Wiſe Men,} x 
who find the Light of the Moon grea-ft 5 
ter than rke Light of the Stars; and} 
therefore ſhe is ſaid to rule by Night, * 
ſeeing at that- time ſhe over-powers all | 
other Lights. F 
Of no greater weight is that which} | 
is taken from 7oſb.1o. 12. That the Sun 
and Moon are faid to ſtand ſill, which? 
is contrary to the Truth, ſays he, all 
being convinc'd now, that the Earth 
moves about the Sunz which granting 
to be true, we ſtill find the Argument 
not concluding, it we conſider that this | 
is only a Hiſtory of the tranſattion of | 
the day ; Foſbua, when he ſaid, ſtand ſtill 
thou Sun, thought thar'the Sun moved, ? 
and afterward as he thought, the Sun ? 
ſtood ſtill; but further one may fay, 3 
they being Carteſians who preſs this | 
Argument, that ſecing according ol 
their Maſters Hypotheſis, the Earth's * 
motion depends on the motion of the 
Sun about his own Axis (which Courſe | 
he 
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'F he finiſhes in 26 days) they ftood both 
"F at once. 

And yet after all our Theorift pre- 
tends a great ref] to Authoritas 
Sacra, when he thinks ic makes for his 
| purpole, what is this but to treat the 


© Scriptures, as the Roman Soldiers d1d 


our Saviour , they put a Crown of 
3 Thorns upon his Head, and faid, Hail 
* King of the Jews? "Tis ndf, be que- 
S ſtion'd but the Author had a view to 
7 pet himſelf a Name by this his Theory, 
7 for gloriam atque famam ommnes ex £quo 
* optant, which fought in a fair way 
is highly commendable; bur our 
Theoriſt, who would get himſelf a 
Name by overturning the Authority 
of the Scriptures, is like to none more 
than Eroſtratws, who rather than fail 
of being known to after Ages, did 
bura the Temple of Epheſw. For of all 
that ever | have known to write of Phi» 
loſophy, the Author is the boldeſtin 
contradictiug the Scripture. 


mn —— Dems 1mmortalis babers 
Dum vnlt Empedocles, ardentem frigidus 
(Mrnam 


Irnibus 1nſulunt, 
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It were an endleſs labour to take no- 
tice of all his contradictions to Scrip- 
ture, toReaſon, and to his own dear- 
eſt Self, with which his Theory is de- 
ſervedly loaded ; bur we have already 
more than enough to juſtthe the. Title 
Tell. Theor. neither Sacred, nor agree- 
able to Reaſon, and | think the Author 
has put an #ftiont vpon the underſtand- 
ing of his Readers,when he js ſo ſcrious 
in making, his Trifles paſs for Truths, 
and it ought to be no matter of wonder 
to him, if he meet with ſome ſuch cen- 
ſure in venting his Poetical Fictions, 
as the Traveller Ulyſſes (Poets and 
Travellers being reckon'd in the ſame 
rank as to poinc of Credit) is ſaid to 
have met with from the Pheaces. 


nn nn nn nt: mm Alt tONmito Cum 

T ale ſuper cenam facinut narraret Vl) ſſes, 

Alcino: bilem aut riſum fortaſſe quibuſdam 

Moverat ut mendax Arctalo;ws in mare 
nemo 


Hune abicit ſeva dignum weraque Cha- 
rybai. 

Fugemem Inmanes Leſtriconas atque Cy- 
clopas. 
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Nam citinsSeyllam vel conturrentia [ax4 
Cyanes, plenos & tempeſtibus utres 
Crediderim, aut tenu percuſſum verbeye 
| Circet, 
Et cum remipibeu grannifſe Elpenora pore 
City 

Tam vac capitic populum Phaaca pu 
tavit 7 


Of ſuch a praftice when Ulyſſes told, 
What think you could Alcinom Gueſts 
(with-hold 

From Scorn or Rage ? Shall we, cries 
(one, permit 

This lewd Romancer, and his ban- 
(Vring Wir ? 


Of ſilly Dogs, and ranger flams than 
(theſe, 

Of Winds and Bags, for mirths ſake 
(ler him tell, 


And of his Mates turn*d Swine by 
(Circes Spell. 


This Traveller takes us Iſlanders for 
(Aſſes. 


Thus the incredulous Pheaxc having yer 


Drank but one round, reply'd, in fober 
fit. FT And 


LI 
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And therefore Gentlemen, 1 ſhall | 
not any further trouble you with raking F 


in this Dunghill ; I proceed now to 
make out the reſt of my promiſe, and 
that is of an Hypotheſis more agree- 
able to Scripture and Obſervation,than 
that which we have been taking a view 
of. Inwhich if I be miſtaken, I know 
tis triſte humanitatis privilegium, poſſe 
errare, Which ſhall be all my defence. 
Yet in this ſurely it will have the pre- 
cedency of the Theory, that in my 
way it can be repreſented to the Eye 
how the thing is poſlible, which 1am 
ſure the Theoriſt cannot ſay of his. 

I will not be fo poſitive, as to ſay, 
this was the way and no other, for that 
were to ſay, That God could not make 
the World otherwiſe than we can ima- 
gine. For which I think the Theoriſt 
1s to blame, as preſumptuous ; for af- 
ter he has given us ſeveral Pictures of 
his imaginary Changes of the Chaos, 
he fits down and admires his own fancy 
in theſe words, Tell. Theo, 
P- 44-1. 1. Truly being ana- 
zed with the greatneſs of the 
thing , I cannot forbear ſay- 
ing boldly, this is the Theom Rabbah, 
by 
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| by the breaking up of which the Deluge 


: bappen'a. 


that which gave riſe to my con- 


! jeure, was an Experiment that 1 had 
{ occaſion ro make, to ſatishe ſome Gen= 
| tlemen ( who at that time did paſs 


a courſe of Chymiſtry, with me} 


about the Cauſe of an Effervelcence, 


between an Acid and Alcaly, which 1 
hold ro proceed from the ſudden exclu- 
hon of Air, out of the Pores of the 
Liquors, and the Salts by the two con- 
traries uniting cloſely into one Body : 
12 order to which, I made out that 
there was an Air inall Liquors, by the 
bolling of Spirit of Wine, &c, in the 
Air-Pamp, when the Air is exhauſted : 
and this in oppolition to Mr. Lemery, 
who only attributes It to a great come 
motion, and to Des Carter, who attri- 
burtes it to his Ether, of which No- 
tion an Ingenious Gentleman, and very 
ſucceſsful in the praftice of Phyſick , 
was fo poſſeſs*d, that he thought there 
could not be a more proper ſolution of 
this Phxnomenon; to which lanſwer'd, 
that it could not be from the ZXrher, 
ſeeing 1 had it Priſoner in a Glaſs, and 
found it to contract ir felf with cold, 
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and expand it ſelf with heat, which 
would be derogatory from the ſubtlety 
of the Carteſian Xcher; upon which he 
and Seignor Spolerrs the Venetian Am- 
baſſadour?s Phyſician, were pleas'd to 
honour me with a viſit at my Chamber ; 


(the Experiment was this, 1 had a Glaſs 


Pipe, ſuch as they make the Baroſcopes 
- into the ſhape of 8s round ball 
at the end, that was Hermetically ſead 
and bended into a Syphon, whole legs 
were parallel; but diſtant from another 
three inches, ſo that the leg on which 
the Ball ſtood, was nine inches long, 
but the other two feet long ; the ſhor- 
ter Leg, and the intermedial Pipe I 
RIP4 quite with Water, to the lower 
end of the great Leg, ſo that there was 
no Air left inthe ſpace, then I put in- 
iO ir ſome filings of Steel ,. about a 
drachm and an half, and after the fi- 
lings were laid along in the intermedial 
Pipe, I put to it Ol of Vitriol 30 or 
40 drops, which mixing with the Wa- 
ter (for otherwife ſtrong Oil of Vitriol 
does not work upon the filings) did 
immediately corrode the Iron , and 
ſent up to the Ball ſo great a quantity 
of this generated Air asto fill it, and 

half 
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half- the ſhorter Leg in a very little 
yours in which it was remarkable, 
that applying my warm hand to the 
Ball, ic did expand it ſelf in an inſtant, 
{ſo much as to drive out the Water at 
the longer Pipe, but on with-drawing 
my hand, it contracted ir ſelf into half 
the Ball, where it has ſtood ever ſince 
December laſt year, now it's November; 
another thing very remarkable in this 
is, a conſiderable heat that is to be ob- 
ſery'd ever ſince, on the top of the 
Ball, ſuch as is obſerved in the great 
end of freſh Eggs, and this tho? the 
Water, the other half, be very cold, 
and at the ſame time ſome of the Va- 
pours got out into the open Air. At 
the ficlt it had a faltiſh taſte on the top 
of the Ball, which I could not obſerve 
in the Summer, but now in November 
| obſerve it very remarkable with the 
heat, and fo it appeared to a young 
Gentleman that was with me at that 
time. 

Before I come to apply this to the 
ſubje& in hand, it will be necellary to 
remark from Scripture, Gen. 7. 11. 
that there were then and ſtill are,great 
Cavities in the Bowels of the Earth, 
Cc 5 full 
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fall of - Water, to which agree the T&- 
ſtimonies of the Authors mentioned in 
Ramatzini, Theie Cavities, . ſeeing 
the Scripture ſays nothing to the con- 
trary, we may ſuppoſe to have been 
made from the beginning, 

Ram. p. 48, not as Deformities, but for 
76. noble and excellenr uſes, 
and that by taking off the 

upper Cruſt from ſome parts of the 
Earth, and laying it on others, the 
everlaſting Mountains, and a Bed for 
the Ocean were fram*d at the ſzme 
time, and thus a paſſage was open'd 
for the Waters, that before encom- 
paſs'd the Earth, to run into theſe 
Cavities: tis not material for our 
ſe, whether this was all done 

in one day, as the Theory objefts, or 
whether the Water could run fo faſt 
away from the Inland places , as to 
leave them quite bare; it is enough, 
if in that day the dry land did appear,as 
doubtleſs a great part of it did. TheThe- 
oriſt thinks this a very laborious Work: 
as if it were a hard thing for the Au- 
thar of Nature (who tells his Servants, 
that if they had Faith bout as a 
Muſtard-Sced, 
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Muſtard-Seed, they might remove 
Mountains into the Sea) to remove 
the Mountains out of the Sea. 

2. That this Abyſs did communicate 
with the Ocean, which is a conſequence 
of the firlt, and ſupported by the Te» 
ſtimonies of Ram.p. 125, 158. 

3. That in theſe Cavitics might be 
generated Minerals and Metals, Ram. 
| p.32. and that by the colluRation of ſe- 

veral contrary Salts in the Abyſs,might 
be generated an Air and ſometimes ſo 
ſuddenly as to make Exploſions ; of 
which, and the firſt Suppoſition , 
Earthquakes, and the rocking of the 
Earth ſcem to be a pregnant inſtance, 
Vid. Brit. Bac. Þ. 73. ere "tis re- 
lated that the Earth roſe nine foot 
high, and was thrown ſome diſtance 
off, which ſure was from an Exhalation 
or Wind pented in, and ſuddenly ex- 
panded. 

5. We may allow alſo that there 
were .Mountains in the beginning, 
which ſeems to be plain by P/al. go. 2. 
in which the formation of the Earth, 
and the Mountains are mention'd as 
cozval, and therefore are called ever- 
laſting Mountains, Ger. 49. 26. This 

may 
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may be by good conſequence :ailo in- 
ferr'd from the ſecond chapter of 
Gen. wherein *tis ſaid, there were Ri- 
vers, One of which, VI Euphrates 
is tothis day known by the name that 
it had then : from whence we may ſaf*- 
- ly conclude, that the ſame Rivers had 
the ſame Mountains, from which they 
deſcended, that they have now. Now 
if we ſuppoſe, that at the time of the 
Deluge there happen'd ſuch a conflict 
of contrary Salts, Acid and Alcali, 
as we have now mention'd,in the Bow- 
els of the Earih, there would be an 
Air generated, which in many plzces 
being penned up, might cauſe Earth- 
quakes, and at the ſame time ſome of 
this Exhalation might eſcape into the 
open Air, from which might proceed 
the great Rains of forty days continu- 
ance, accompanied likely with great 
Thunder, Lightning, &c. toſtrike the 
greater terror into the Wicked, that 
ia their fright they might not find the 
way to the Ark they had formerly ſo 
much deſpisgd, and that if they had 
thonght of ſuch things, they might be 
hindred by the great Rains; by the 
Air inclov'd in the Bowels of the Earth 
We 
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we-may (as -it happens in our r- 
ment) imagine, that the Water of the 
Abyſs was diſlodg*d, and ſo came out 
to overflow the Earth: (by which we 
may interpret the opening of the great 
depths) and this at the paſſages by 
which the Abyſs and Occan did commu- 
nicate, which ſo ſwell'd by degrees, 
till the rop of the higheſt Mountains 
were covered; Further we may infer, 
that the Antediluvian Ajr being infe- 
ed with the Mineral Stams, and ina 
great meaſure compos'd of them, might 
occaſion that ſhortning of Man's Life, 
which happend quickly after the De- 
luge ; which tho? it did not ſo viſibly , 
afteft the ſtronger Conſtitutions of . x 
Noah and his Sons, might lay ſuch a 
foundation of infirmities in their I'o- 
ſterity, as might in Moſes days ſhorten 
their Life to 70 or 80 years. We may 
ſuppoſe likewiſe that (as in our Expe- 
riment) when the heat of the Effer- 
veſcence was over, the Water fell in 
the greater Pipe, and roſe in the ſhorter; 
ſo when this Ebullition was over in the 
Bowels of the Earth, the Waters re- 
turned by degrees into the Bowels of 
the Earth, and ſo tlie Ocean into the 

bounds 
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bounds fet to it by God, as in P/al. 
104- 6. Thox covereſt it with the deep 
as with a garment : The Waters ſtood 
above the Mountains, ver.7. At thy ve- 
buke they fled, at the woice of thy thun- 
der they baſted away, ver. 8. They go 
up by the Mountains, they —_ by ite 
Valleys, unto the place which thou baſt 
founded for them, ver. 9. Thou haſt et 
a bound that they may not paſs over, that 
they turn not again to cover the Earth. 
One might repreſent the whole of FF 
this to the Eye thus, let there be a 
round Ball to repreſent the Earth,(with 
a hole at the end, ſtanding for the 
7ab-2:North Pole, at 4, which Kircher ſup- 
#93 poſes the Ocean to circulate thro? the 
Earth) of glaſs Ff F, full of riſings to 
repreſent the Mountains bb, let the 
Ball be fll'd with Water, and at the 
hole inſert a Pipe g gg, which cement 
to the Neck; throw in by this Pipe 
ſome filings of Steel, after which ſome 
Oil of Vitriol, and keep the Ball in- 
clining, ſo that the ſteams ariſing may 
not get out at the hole, but being pent- 
ed 1n,may drive out the Water at the 
Pipe, which, if the Ball were the 
Center of the Earth, would m—— 
a 
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all che ſarface of the Glaſs, and cover 
the Mountains of it 5 but this being 
wanted, we may imagine another 
glaſs cc c divided in two as you ſee, 
ſo that they may be cemented together 
when the other glaſs ball is inclos*d, 


; all the Water that runs out at the 
* mouth of gegg, will over-flow the 


Hills bbb, &c, 
This is the ſubſtance of what I have 


| to ſay of my Hypotheſis, which if fur- 


niſh'd with a good Library, with large 


| Indexes, it were eafie to make ſwell 


into a Volume big enough to deſerve 
the title of a Theory ; among which 1 
might perhaps find, even in the Relicts 
of the Fidler Orphews himfelf, ſo much 
eſteemed by our Theoriſt, or at leaſt 
among the other PLACITA P HILO- 
SOPHORUM, enough to favour it. 


Sed non equidem hoc ſtudeo bullatis nt mibs 


(nugss 
Pagina twrgeſcat, dare pondus idonea 


( fumo. 


And with this I leave the Theory at 
preſent, haſtning to make an end. 


of 
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« Of Perpetual Lamps. || \ 


Here has been much written of Per. | {: 

petual Lamps, ſaid to be found in | v 

Burying places of the old Romang, 

D which. at firſt ſeems paſt all belief; for 
how can it be that a Lamp ſhould have 
fuel for ſome hundreds of years, to 

maintain it in life ? And if it bad fuel 

| how could it in thoſe cloſe Vaults eſcape 
being ſuffocated in its own ſmoke ? [ 

| believe that the appearing of ſome lighe 

| | by the Work-mens Tools, hitting a- 
'L yur ſome hard Stone or Brick 1a che 
'J ark, and fo ſtriking fire, might give 
[F riſe to the firſt report, which Fame, 
} that never loſes by going, has increas*d 
almoſt roa Miracle. For they ſay- of. 

them, that upon the Air's coming to 

them, they, contrary to all other hres, 
do preſently die, Or they might have 

met with ſuch an Obſervation -as a 
nobleLord told me he had communicat- 

ed to him when at Rome, by aGentleman 

of that place who made it;;z and it was 

this, that ſearching Roma Subterranea 

for Antiquities, he came to a Brick- 

wall, 
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wall, which ordering to be wigg'c 
thro?, he found to be the Wall of a 
Vault, or Burying-place, in which 
before the Light was brought in,he ob- 
ſerv*'d ſomething like a Candle buroing, 
which he loſt tight of as ſoon as the 
Candle was brought in ; and therefore 
removing it again, and direQting him- 
ſelf by his Hand kept between the 
Light and his Eye, he found it, and by 
the deſcription 1 had of it from that 
noble perſon, it was of the nature of 
Mr. BoyPs Glacial Netiluca, for it was 
ſolid, and ina fortnights time did run 
per deliquium, But whatever be of 
truth in it, the Ingenious have made 
many Conje(tures about the ſalving of 
this wonderful Phenomenon. Des 
Cartes has attempted it by applying his 
Principles to ir, but ſeeing they are 
Abyſſinian, i. e. precarious, and the 
explication hardly intelligible, we paſs 
it in ſilence. Arbanaſis Kircher , 
mAyuahreT has given us his conjecture, 
which ſceing it depends upon a Mecha- 
nical Principle, is,by far, more intelli- 
gible than any we can expeR out of the 
Mint of a mere Abyſſinian. He ſup» 
poſes that theſe Lamps are ſeated up- 

on 
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Here has been much written of Per. 
petual Lamps, faid to be found in 
Burying places of the old Romans, 
which. as firſt ſeems paſt all belief ; for 
how can it be that a Lamp ſhould have 
fuel for ſome hundreds of years, to 
maintain it in life ? And it it had fuel 
how could it in thoſe cloſe Vaults eſcape 
being ſuffocated in its own ſmoke ? [ 
believe that the appearing of ſome lighe 
by the Work-mens T ools, hitting a- 
y=u ſome hard Stone or Brick 1a the 
ark, and ſo ſtriking fre, might give 
riſe to the firſt report, which Fame, 
that never loſes by going, has increas*d 
almoſt roa Miracle. For they ſay- of: 
them, that upon the Air's coming to 
them, they, contrary toall other hres, 
do preſently die, Or they might have 
met with ſuch an Obſervation as a 
nobleLord told me he had communicat- 
ed to him when at Rome, by aGentleman 
of that place who made itz and it was 
this, that ſearching Roma Subterranea 
for Antiquities, he came to a Brick- 
wall, 
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wall, which ordering to be Cigg'c 
thro?, he found to be the Wall of a 
Vault, or Burying-place, in which 
before the Light was brought in,he ob- 
ſerv*d ſomething like a Candle buraing, 
which he loſt tight of as {ſoon as the 
Candle was brought in ; and therefore 
removing it again, and direfting him- 
ſelf by his Hand kept between the 
Light and his Eye, he found it, and by 
the deſcription 1 had of it from that 
noble perſon, it was of the nature of 
Mr. BoyPs Glacial Nettiluca, for it was 
ſolid, and ina fortnights time did run 
per delrquium, But whatever be of 
cruth in it, the Ingenious have made 
many ConjeCftures about the ſalving of 
this wonderful Phznomenon. H£Des 
Cartes has attempted it by applying his 
Principles to ir, but ſeeing they are 
Abyſſinian, 3. e. precarious, and the 
explication hardly intelligible, we paſs 
it in hilence. Athanaſins K ircher . 
mAyuar4r £has given us his conjeture, 
which ſceing it depends upon a Mecha- 
nical Principle, is, by far, more intelli- 
gible than any we can expeR out of the 
Mint of a mere Abyſſinian. He ſup» 


poſes that theſe Lamps are ſcated up- 
on 
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on the opening of a Vein'of Petroleam, 
running uader gronnd, of which /taly 
and other hot Countries afford many, 
and the Wick to be made of Linum 
Asbeſton, which never waſtes in the 
fire; fo that Nature conſtantly farniſh- 
ing freſh fuel, and the Wick never fail- 
ing.,the flame may continue forever. But 
how plauſible fo ever thisConjeure be, 
it will be of ſmall uſe, becauſe ic cannot 
be had every where. Therefore the 
Ingenious Dr. Hooke has contriv*d, and 
imparted to the World ſeveral pretty 
ways, which are found to anſwer very 
well ; for by the poyſing of his Lamp, 
he orders it fo, that the Oil may al- 
ways be kept to the ſame height, upon 
the Wick, and conſequently the flame, 
and that therefore the Wyck can never 
waſte, becauſe always in the flame; 
for it waſtes not tho? in the midſt of 
the flame, till it be expos'd to the open 
Air; of which one may ſee more at 
large in his Treatiſe of Lamps : bur 
with ſubmiſſion 1 am of opinion, that 
the weight of the Oil when the Lamp 
is full, will make the Lamp move hea- 
vily, and alſo make it wear out quick- 
ly. Lhave therefore a good while ago, 
thought 
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thought thete inconveniencies might be 
prevented by ſome Hydroſtatical con- 
trivance, ſecing the main thing ſought 
for here, is to keep the flame at the 
lame height on the Wyck; my way is 


this, let a Veſſel a « 4, be ſhap'd after *'#4- 


| the faſhion here mark'd, an inch or 

more deep, and as broad as you may 
think firting for the quantity of Oil 
you are to burn; let alſo a Pipe 666, 
coming from the bottom almoſt as 
high as the Ciſtern, be filled firſt with 
Water ccc, fo high as to cover the 
hole of the Pipe at the bottom, thas 
the Oil 44d poured in afterwards 
may not get out at the Pipe 6 © 6, and 
{o be loſt; let the Veſſel being almoſt 
brimful, have a coverV pierc?d with 
as many holes as *ctis defign'd to have 
Wycks, be fitted to the mouth of the 
Veſſel; when the Wycks are lighted, 
if Water falls in by drops at the Pipe, 
it will keep the Oil always to the ſame 
heighth, or very near (the weight of 
Water to that of Oil, being as 207; 
to 19) which in the depth of an inch. 
or two, will make no great difference 
of height in the Oil, if the Water 
runs faſter than the Oil waſtes ; it o_ 
only 
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only ran-over at the top of the Pipe, 
what does not ran over coming under 
the Oil, will keep it to the ſame height; 
This it will do perpetually without any 
fear of rub or ler, the cover will keep 


+4" theSoot of the Lampfrom falling ineo 


the Oil, and keep it from thickening 
withit, The main uſe of ſuch a con- 
trivance is, where there is occaſion for 
long digeſtions with a gentle heat. 


Some Thoughts about the way of ma- 
king Oil of Sulphur Per Campanam. 


Ulphur at all times has been counted 
a wonderful product of Nature , 
and therefore by the Greeks is called 
73 $49, Several attempts have been 
hitherto made by Chymilts to analyſe 
it,which they have hitherto done but in 
pare (that I know of ;) yet by this they 
ave diſcoyered it tobe a Mineral Oil, 
coagulated by a mineral Acid, and alſo 
the ſame is made evident, by the 
compoſition of it; forif you mix Oil 
of Sulphur with Oil of Turpentine, 
they will coagulate into a gummy ſub- 
ſtance,which being ſublim?d, give truc 
Brimſtone, The main —— Lu 
iſte 
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ſiſted on is the making of Oil of Sulphur P. C. 
Only ewo or three ounces of Genuine Oil, 
can be had this way out of a pound, and all tbe 
reft ſeems loft, which 1 believe moſtly topro- 
ceed from a defeft in the way of making it. It 
is about fifteen years ago ſince firſt og Le- 
mery's Preparation of 07, Sulph. P. C. I thought 
it might be improved to the catching of all, or 
moſt of that which flies away thus. SuPpAlC Fig. F 2 
a flat glaG Cup, 5565, to have two or more 
Pipes coming in at the bottom, and riſing pretty 
h'gh in the glaſs « « s, ſuppoſe likewiſe another 
ſhapd like a Vatraſs, fitted to the mourh of 
bb 6b, with a Ring at the bottom c c c, to keep 
it from falling into the Cup, and that the ſame 
Matraſs is wide enough at rop to admit of a 
crooked Pipe eee, to come into ir, and to be 
luted to it, to which muſt be faſtened Adapters, 
with ſome Water in them, that the Acid Spi- 
rit paſhng, may fhnd in the way wherewith co 
embody it ſclf : now if Brimftone be put into 2 
Cup, and fo put into the Glaſs below, with 
the cautions uſual in that caſe, and fo kindled, 
and the Matrals fitted to it, the Air coming 4n 
by th: Pipes will keep the flame in life, and 
carry up the lighter fumes by the neck, into 
the Adaprers fff, which with the Water may 
condenſe into an Acid Spirit. This Erperi- 
mene might be varied, by inſerting the Neck 
into the Wall of a very large Room , made 
tizhe for the purpoſe, as they do for Flower of 
Rrimſtone, to ſee what dry Flowers it gives, 
and of what nature they are. 


of 
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Of Phoſphorus. 


I Have ſeen in, the Parifian Memoirs, lent me 
by the curious Dr. Sloane, an Exp 
nunpen in ung, _ pro 
ducing P ſphorus out ick-l;me od | 
Armoniack ; 'tis that Shi I caſually ligheed 
on, when living with the honourable and never 
to be forgotten Mr. Boyle z for after I had by 
the force of the fire melted theſe two rogethe 
into an Opack Glaſs, and the pieces of it were 
fill hot in my hand (during which time they a 
very hard) 1 had the curiofty to ſee what t 
pieces which were very hot would do, if track 
againſt one another in the dark, and was ſur- 
priz'd to ſee it nor only ſtrike fire, but alſo ro 
retain a glimmering light in ——_— where 
the pieces hit one another, which I judge to 
proceed only from the Sca falt of the Sal-Ar- 
moniack remaining with the Quick-lime, put 
ina violent motion by the collifion, and per- 
haps deſerves no more the name of a Phoſphorss, 
than the Sca Water that ſhines in the dark night, 
or refin'd Sugar, when 'tis ſcrap'd z; a proof c 
which ſeems to be the dark ſpots that appear in 
the ſhining parts, which is in all bilicy 
from the greater quantiry of the Quick-lime 
in the mixture, for of two it there is but it 1. 
$1V. of the Glaſs, fe that only 7 IV. of the Sal- 
Armoniack may he concluded to be there. 

This when cold; runs p.'d. which it conMinoes 
for a long time; and when ſet to evaporate, 
does retain its fluidity while upon fire a long 

time, 
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ime, but when removed, inan inftant it coa- 
zulares into a kard Maſs, which upon the leaſt 
zat melcs again, and therefore Mr. Boyle 
was called the fufible Salt. 1 will not fay that 
, Hombur g had that from Mr. Boyle, or any of 
vis friends ; for why might not he tall on it by 
chance, as well as we, tho' this account was 
al-YPcinted two years after the honourable Mr, 
vz(e's death ? But to paſs this, this Liquor is ve- 
ry remarkable for diffolving ſublimace corroſive, 
in the cold of which it diffolves its own oy 
: reetan makes a Spirit of this Solution thus, 
Roof this Liquor, p. 112. diſſolve in it ſablim, 
corre P. 1. imbibe the Solution with brown Pa- 
per,and Deſtill,it comes over it form of a brown- 
c&} ith colour'd Spirit, ſmelling like Musk (Gays my 
ir. Author) ſome of the Mercury is reviv'd in the 
ro Receiver : three drops of this Liquor taken in 
ref} a convenient vehicle, do greatly purifie the 
to Rlood, as he ſays ; as for the ſmell, 'tis fo far 
I. 
ue 
T- 
*, 
f, 


from having the (ſmell of Musk, that rather it 
ftinks of an Empyreuma ; and as for its uſe in 
is fo far from having the promis'd 


Ph 

Lets” that 1 have known it given from three 
to ſixty drops, without any viſible effeCt, and 
alſo chat a Woman, to whom an hundred drops 
were. given ina Venerial Diſtemper, had ſuch 
pricking pains all over the body Hllowing, as 
could hardly be removed again: yet this ,with all 
its Miftakes, has a famous Plagiary in Town, 
copied out in a Book called the Lond. Diſpenſ. 
this man it ſeems has no to what he 
s | Writes, ſo he make a bulky I could in- 
| Nance many caſes in which this Rhapſodift has 
z | thus without any judgment play'd the Flagiary, 
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if time would permit ; it were to be wiſhed 
that a ſevere Ceoſure were put upon ſuch, who 
for a little Lucre ; will thus ſer out a Wild-fire 
to lead People into dangerous Miftakes, in- 
ſtead of ſetting up Beacons for them, by which 
—— be guided in ſo important a bufineſs 
as the practice of Phyſick; atlcaſt an Index Ex- 
pur gatorw, made by an impartial and judicious 
Pen , might remedy the ill Effefts of ſuch 
Rooks, and prevent the mulciplying of them for 
the time to come. 
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which this Age has not 4 fem, 

whoſe Study is ſpent about rhivgs. 
of ereater Concern, and therefore aye. 
adeſervedly admired ; if, 1 ſay; theſe 
| found it as eaſie to ſearch into the tte 
ner parts of the Earth, 4stis to the 
Anatomiſts to take an exait View of 
the Bowels of 8 Man, and other Li- 
ving Creatures,the one needed not en- 
| vy the other ; and we ſhould bave'«s 
ull « Kyowledge of 'the Earth, 4s 


we have now of Living Animals, by . 


[che Induſtry of Anatomiſts. We know 
wow, yea 10 our own u0 [mall Sati- 
A 2 fattion, 


F the Searchers after Nature, of | 
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fation, with our Eyes we ſee, how 
the Blood circulates, what is the Mo- 
tion of the Chyle, the Lympha, and 
other Fluids ; -ſo that now to uſe 
Hippocrates hs own Words, The 
Fountains of Humane Nature, a, 
the Rivers with which the Body is 
watered, "ſeem 40 be open'd. -But 4s 
for the Earth', out of whoſe. T rea- 
ſures we draw our Nouriſhment, we 
can obſerve nothing but its outward 
ſede, and FRISE we are ienorant 
of the more beautiful things that 
are hid; and, which is to be grieved 
for, there i no way by which the 
may be known. For although the 
Miners have gone down into the Bow- 
els of the Earth many Fathoms, yet 
they have never gone much deeper\ 
than half a Mile, which by Agricola 
is ſaid to be the preateſ® Depth o | 
the Mines. But what is that\ to wy 
Depth of 'the Earth, whoſe Seme- 
diameter 'is ſaid to be 3660 Mile, 
Wherefore, to. tell the —_ we 
NOV 
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know the Body of the Earth only {au- 
perficiallyj. and not, within t. Tet "tu 
lawful to judrce, that "tis nether a 
flnperſh nor unhapely Body, nor yet 
that all its Dignity. us plac'd in its 
outward Surface, as in Statues, but 
that its mote beautiful Parts are in- 
ward.; yea, we muſh think\ that "tivfp 
ſbap'd-and fignt*'d by the Great Cren 
tor, 4s 0 contain a Specimen of the 
Vital OEconomy, and that the wor- 
aerfut Funitions thereof re. pes 
form'd in its Bowels, by-4 Law #o 
leſs certain than unknown tows, pt 
cally the Circular Igotion of the ix 
ters ; of which, though they cannot be 
deinonftrated to the Senſcs, yet. by 
what appears outwardly, *t is. tviatue 
that the matter ts /o , neither 11.44 
the Wit of Men ftopt, till. they had 
by all Art ſearcht into the State and 
Condition of the Subterrantons Regt- 
ons, 4s far as could be, But ſeeing 
there is no other way by which we en- 
ter into the Earth, but by ſuch Aper- 
A s Fures, 
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tures, as either Nature has made of 
her own accord, or by Mines and 
Wells, which the Covetouſneſs of 
Men has digged for Metals, or Ne- 
cefſity has put them on, for finding 
Veins of Waters; and ſeeing that 
in thi City there is a frequent dig- 
ging of Wells to 4 notable Depth, 
(as much as can be mm a very plain 
place, and remote from Mountains ) 
from which a wonderful Spring of 
Water riſes ;, 1 thought good there« 
fore to examine theſe Secrets of Na. 
ture, and to communicate to the Pro- 
feſſors of Natural KR nowleage, what I 
bave obſerved of them, and my 
Thoughts thereupon, ſeeing none has 
Written of theſe things expreſly. I am 
not ignorant that ſome idle Men mill * 
ſpeak ill of me, and others will not 
be wanting who will accuſe me, Xs 
baving ſpent my time about a thing 
of no moment : But that aoes little | 
diſquiet me, ſeeing 1 have the Ex- | 
amples of the moſt Learn:a, who —_ 

een 
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f been taken up with the moſt minute 
p things, of whows Virgil ſays, 
| 
F 


In tenui labor, at tenuis non 
gloria — 


But I can Anſwer ſuch Men with 
» | the Words of Seneca treating of Nas 
| tural Philoſophy, You will ſay, what 
Profit is there in thele things ? No 
greater can be; To know Nature, 
Neither has the treating of this 
Subje& any thing more beautiful, 
ſeeing it contains many things that 
my be uſeful, than that its Great- 
neſs takes up a Man ; nor 1s it fol- 
lowed for Profit, but for its Won- 
derfulneſs. 


E 
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| Of the Wonderful Source 
of the SPRINGS of 
Modena. {7 


CHAP.-I. 


The Strutture of theſe Fountains is 
deſcribed, and the moſt curions 
things which appear in the Dig+ 
ging of the Wells, and, when the 
Water ſprings up, are remarked. 


E may be bold to fay 
that Modena, a moſt an- 
cient City, which T «ly 


bas of old Dignified with the Title 
of the moſt Noble Colony of the 
' - Romans, has been well lituated by 
{ 1ts firſt Founders : For ſeeing 1t 
ſtands in a great Plain, ten Miles 
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diſtant from the Foot of the Rifing 
Hills, it has ſuch a Situation, that, 
with the wholſom Temper of the 
Air, and a fruitful Soil, it has 
a great abundance of moſt pure 
Water, which n&ther can ceaſe 
through length of Time, nor be e- 
ver vitiated or diverted by the 
Craft of Enemies : For this City 
has under its very Foundations a 
great Repolitory of ' Waters, or 
whatever elſe it may be called, out 
of which it draws an inexhaulti- 
ble Stock of Waters; and, which 
15 very rare, 1s got at a very {mall 
Charge ; ſecing for the getting of 
this Treaſure ( for V Vater, accord- 
ing to the Teſtimony of Pindarar, 
15 the beſt of all-things) rhere 1s 
no need of great ſtir, in digging 
through Mountains, or keeping a 
great many VVorkmen, as 15 uſu- 
al cllewhere, and fuch as Rome 
formerly had divided, as Frontings 
fays, into Searchers, V Vater-Find- 

crs, 
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ers, VVater-Bayliffs, Conveyors, 
Diftributers, and many other 
VVorkmen. 

But that I may not keep the 
Reader longer in Suſpence, you 
muſt know for a certain Truth, 
which many Thouſands of Expe- 
riments have already confirmed, 
That in any place within, or without 
the City, for ſome Miles round, one 
may open a Spring which ſhall cox- 
ſtantly ſend forth mo## pure Water. 

And leeing every Citizen may 
take out of this great Stock, as 
much V Vater for Fis private Uſes 
as he pleaſes,” without fear of 
wronging the Publick, or being 
Fin'd for it : Therefore when any 
will have a Spring in his own 
Houſe, he calls ſome V Vorkmen, 
and having agreed for the Price, 
which for the molt part does nor 
exceed the Sum of Forty Crowns, 
he ſhews them the place which he 
thiaks moſt fit, and they with- 
Out 


(4) 


| further conſideration dig a Wel/in 
4 | a place mark*d out for them 3 and 
F when they have come to the depth 


' of about63 Foot, they pierce the 
1 bottom with a great Auger, which 
when it has been driven down $5 
Foot deep, immediately the V Va- 
ter guſhes out with fo great Force, 
throwing up Stones and Sand, that 
almoſt in a Momeat all the V Vell 
is filled to the top, and the V Va- 
ter flows out thence conſtantly. 
Moreover, that which in dig- 
ging theſe Wells gives the greatcit 
Trouble to the V Vorkmen, 1s, the 
reat abundance of VVaters flow- 
1ng from the ſides, by which they 
are ſometimes much troubled, till 
they come to the depth of 25 Foot, 
where firſt the Potters Clay begins 
to appear : And therefore to keep 
oft theſe V Vaters which are none 
of the cleaneſt, when they firſt 
break Earth, they make a VVell 
pretty large,drawing out the V Va- 


| rers 
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ters that flow together on every 
ſide, till they come to the Bed of 
Clay; then they build upon it, as 
on a {olid Foundation, a VVall 
round about of Lime and well- 
burnt Bricks, made for the pur. 
pole, that ſo the VVell may be 
narrower ; and they carefully pla- 
ſter the outer Surface of it with 
Clay, well wrought, preſſing it 
with their Feet; and thus they con- 
tinue to do till they come to the 
Surface of the Earth : For by this 
means they hinder the Iaflux of 
V Vaters from the ſides, which be- 
ing done, as if all were ſafe, and 
there were no more fear of the 
VVater coming from the lides, 
they carry on their digging to the 
lowermolt place ſo fuccelsfully , 
that from the appearing of the 
Clay, they obſerve no more water 
| todrop ; yea, which is wonderful, 
| they are forc'd ſometimes to mot- 
iten 


(6) 
ſten the Earth with V Vater, that 
it may be more caſily oigged. 

Tis allo no {mall Diladvantage 
to the Diggers, before they come 
to the beginning of the Chalky or 
Clayie Ground, that the ſoft Earth 
falls in upon them by the Force of 
the Side- V Vaters ; which Impedi- 
ment 1s not overcome but with 
great Labour: But when at length 
they come tothe Bed of Clay, and 
from thence to the greateſt Depth, 
there is nothing to hinder them 
from getting by the uſual boring 
the uſual Eruption of V Vater. For 
no Caſe is remembred in any place 
whatſoever within the City, or 
without the City, for ſome Miles, | 
in which upon opening a Hole, 
and giving Vent to the mclo- 
fed VVaters, they did not im- 
mediately ſpring up on high. For | 
the Diggers do with as great Al- 
furance and Conhdence faſten 
down their Augers 1n the _—_— 
® 


C7) 
of the V'Vells, as one being todraw 
VVine; would pierce a Hogſhead 
when *tis full. I was ofren pre- 
ſcat when this Phlebotomy, if 1 
may ſo call ir, was praQtis*d ; and 
I always obſerved the V Vater 
to break out almoſt with the 
{ame Force, which at che firſt 
is maddy- and full of Sand, but 
the next Day ut appears clear e- 
nough. But when the V Vater has 
broke out, and the Borer is pulled 
out, fitting on the Arms of the 
Auger, immediately two or three 
VVorkmen -that are about the 
Mouth of the V Vell draw out the 
V Vater with all poflible Diligence; 
for ſeeing at thar time the Force 
of the VVater drives out much 
| Sand and Gravel, they ſay that by 
this means the Courſe of the VVa- 
| ter is promoted, and the VVells 
are made to ſend forth VVatrer 
more plentifully ; neither can the 
Stuff ſertling to the bottom = 
rac 
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the Hole. The Diggers of the 
VVellsſay, That ſome new-made 
Fountains have thrown up fome- 
times ſo much V Vater with the 
Gravel and Sand, that the Ground 
giving way on every fide, and 
threatning the Ruine of the adja- 
cent Buildings, they have been 
torc'd to hll up the Fountain a- 
gain with Earth and hewn Stones. 
Burt the Pebble Stones, which are 
thrown up by the force of the 
VVater, differ not much from 
thole which are ſeen in the adja- 
cent Rivers ; neither , are they 
{mall, but fome of them weigh 3 
or 4 Ounces : Some of thele are a» 
dorn'd wit! Veins of Gold, and 
pretty hard ; others are harder, 
and like the Rudiments of Pebble 
Stones. In tome places where 
the Situation of the City 15 lower, 
the VVater ariles above the Plain, 
trom whence it runs cafily down, 
but 1a higher places it ſtops be- 

low 
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low the Surface of the Pla ; fo 
that *ris neceſſary ' ro make Con- 
duits under Ground, thro* which 
it falls into the publick Canals, 
which afterwards meet into one 
Canal that is Navigable, and. by 
which they. Sarl conveniently e+ 
nough even to Penice. For this Ca- 
nal talls into the Scultenna, and the 
Scultenna into the Po. 

The Number of theſe Foun- 
tains is very great, {o that now 
almoſt every Houſe has one ; and 
their Numbers being increas'd, the 
old Fountains become fewer, as 
may be ſeen in the moſt Illuſtri. 
ous Family of the Sadelers, now 
belonging to the Caſtelvitrys, where 
the Pipes that now ſend forth .no 
more VVater, are higher than 
thoſe that at preſent do. Theſe 
Fountains alſo are in the Gardens 
about the Town, and in the adja- 
cent Villages, ſome of which riſe 
above the Surface of the Earth. 
More- 


a 
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Moreover, the Diggers of the 
VVells ſay, that they have on 
Trial found them ſeven Miles from 
the City, beyond Scultemnas : For 
having made an hole with an Au- 
ger, they ſay the VVater did 
boil up freely enough, throwing 
up Sand and Gravel. Y Vhere- 
fore the Limits of this hidden 
Spring are not known enough 3 
yet *tis reaſonable to think, that 
it is extended farther from Eaſt ro 
VVeſt, than from North to South, 
ſeeing in this Tract they are 
not found extended above four 
Miles. 

This is remarkable, that when 
the Hole is bor'd, and the V Vater 
begins to break out, the next Foun- 
tains ceaſe from running for ſome 
time ; yet after a little time they 
run _ I have been told by 
a Perſon of Credit, that when a 
VVell was bor'd in the Cloylters of 


the Nuns of St. Francis ates —_ 
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he ſaw in another VVell near it 
the VVater ſunk 1n a; momenr, 
which afterward aſcended, - rull 
both the V'Vells _ in an Equi- 
librium, the VVater ſettled in the 
ſame Horizontal Surface. I have 
often obſerved this Decreaſe, but 
not with ſo great Swittnels, 1n 
which the V Vater did not fink fo 
deep on a ſudden, but rather by 
degrees; and raiſing a few Bub- 
bles, I obſerved it to decreaſe ; 
but when the new Well was filled, 
it roſe again to is former height. 

Having often underſtood by the 
Diggers of the Wels, that they 
heard a great hoiſe of the water 
running under the bottom of the 
Welſs, and that when it firſt be-: 
zinsto be heard they take it as a 
gn, that *tis time to Bore. To 
be aſſur'd of this, I went down 
into the bottom of a We in the 
- Pbegianing of February, holding a 
lighted Candle. in my Hand, the 
Well 
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Well being built in a place of no 
great light 5 having ſtaid there a 
little, - Iperceived a manifeſt Mur- 
mur and Noiſe, yet not ſuch as I 
expected. Then I ſtampt on the 
Ground with all my force, upon 
which the Ground made''a hide- 
ous Noiſe, fothat I thought I had 
to do with Hell, and therefore 
quickly gave notice to thoſe that 
were above, to pull me up with 
all poſſible ſpeed, remembring that 
once the force of the Water throw- 
ing up the Earth prevented the bo-. 
ring. - But though I did not ſtay 
long there, {ccing nothing beſide 
occurred to be obſerved but the 
noiſe of the: Water, yet I felt fo 
great a Heatthere, that I aid run 
down 1n Sweat ; and it was no 
{mall Pleaſure to me to obſerve, 
when I was drawn up from that 
Thermometer, in fo ſmall an In- 
terval of time, ſo many gradual 


Changes of Heat and Cold. Ar 
another 
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znother time I try'd what was the 
temper of theſe Wells, in their 
greateſt Nepth, by letting down a 
Thermometer inthe mid(t of Win- 
ter, and I found that it difler'd lit- 
tle from the Heat of the Dog-days 
in our Climate. The Diggers per- 
ceive no. leſs Cold in-the Summer- 
time in theſe Hells, and upon, that 
account. 'they-retule to undertake 
ſuch a work -i1n the middle of 
Summer ; ſeeing,  belide the great 
Cold which oppreſles them, ſuch 
a difficulty of breathing alſo ſeifes 
them, that they are almoſt ſuffo+ 
cated ; a 'greatquantity of Smoke 
riſes likewiſe at the ſame time, 
ſo as to put out the Candles, which 
never happens in the Winter, for 
then they breath eafily enough, 
and the Candle ſtands-unmoved. 
The Diggers complain much of a 
bad Smell, when they dig 1n the 
Wells in a hot Seaſon; elpecially 
when they light on Stumps- of 
Trees : 
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Trees : For the rotten wood ſends 
forth a moſt vile ſtink, which in 
the Winter-time they do notexpe- 
rience, though at that time the 
perceive a great Heat in theſe 
Wells. 

But ſeldom are theſe Wells dig- 
ged, in which they do not meet 
with ſeveral ſorts. of Trees, as 
Oaks, Walnut-trees, Elm, Aſh, 
ſome of which ſtand upright, and 
ſome lie along. But it appears 
not by any Mark, that they have 
been cut by Men's Hands ; and 
therefore we muſt think that theſe 
Woods were only the Habitations 
of wild Beaſts in former times. 
Theſe Trees when they are cut by 
the Diggers are ſoft enough, but 
when they are expoſed to the Air, 
they grow hard like Coral. 

When they were making ſuch 
a Well as this in the middle of A- 
pril, T obſerved the riſing of ſuch a 
{moaky Exhalation, that the Dig- 


ger 
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ger could ſcarcely be obſerv'd in 
the bottom ; who allo ſaid he was 
very cold, and that he could hatdly 
breath ; and at the ſame time:/was 
troubled with a Cough : But when 
the Air on a {ſudden was changed 
ro Cold, immediately the ſaid Ex- 
halation evaniſhr, and the Digger 
could breath freely enough 3 and 
he ſaid, he felt a moderate Hear. 
Being to try what Temper theſe 
Wells were of in the Months next 
to the Summer, I went down into 
a Well which a French Jeweller 
was digging in his Houſe about the 
end of May, before it was bor'd, 
and I found ſuch degrees of Cold, 
45 are obſery'd in this Climate a- 
bout the beginning ..of Winter. 
During the time that I ftaid there 
my Cheſt and my- Breaſt was 1o 
ſtraitned, that nry Heart did pant 
very much. I did not perceive a 
great, noiſe of Waters 1n this as 
in others, yet the Ground _ 

eat, 
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beat, did give a frightful Soundas 
before. | 
| While I was writing 'this; - I 
thought” fatto try the Temper of 
the 'Subterrancous Air in a Well 
that was then digging, 'by letting 
down into it at the ſame time a 
Thermometer: and Barometer to 
ſeveral' Depths, and 'marking the 
difterence. that is between the 0- 
pen Air, and that which 1s 1n the 
Wells when they are a digging ; 
and eſpecially in the Summer 
Months, 1n which the Workmen 
{ſeldom undertake ſuch a bulinels, 
by reaſon of the Inconveniences a- 
fore-mentioned. Wherefore I have 
ſet down the following Table, that 
it may be better known what 1s 
the difterence between the Subter- 
raneous and the.Open Air ; which 
would be alſo very convenient and 
curious, 1f try*d in the V Vinter- 
time: But I do not doubt but the 
quitecontrary things happen then, 
which 
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which I will try'with the firlt op- 
portunity. -/ 


The 12 day The 23 way 27 The r day 
of June, | of Ro of Zune. | of Fuly. 


The height The height we t\The height 
of the Li-jof the Li-lof the i-'of the Li- 
quor. in thejquor 1n thelquor in the! quor in the 
Thermome-|Thermome-!Thermome-|Thermome- 
ter. without /ter without|ter, G. 74. |ter without 
the Well,G. 'the Well,;G. the Well,6G. 


8. 77: 78, 
In the Well\ln the Well|In the cot the grea- 


tothe depth to the depth, tothe depthſteſt depth 
of 18 Fea, £ 30 beet, of 45 Feet, of theWell, 
Gi 64! ,* [0+ 5H» G. 44+ G, 40. 


The heig] The height The height The height 
of the Mer-jof the Mer- of the Mer-of the Mer- 
cury 1n g. in the cury in thecury in the 


Barometer, {Barometer , Barometer ,/}Barometer, 
G, 80, without the without the|without the 
Well; 6.80. Well, 6.78.{\Well, 6.79. 


In the Well In the Well In the Well In the grea- 

tothe depthto the depthtothedepth teſt depth 

x 15 Feet, of 30 Feet, of 45 Feet, of the Well, 
"02  WOrbs. 6:85 -- 9.0% 
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. Water is drawn out, theſe Foun: 
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'Tis alfo fit to be known, that 
no Force of Man is able to drain 
ſuch Wells dry : For if the Wa- 
ter ſhould be drawn inceſſantly 
with great Buckets, it were very 
much if the Water ſhould be de- 
prels'd 6 or 8 Feet; the more the} 


tains run more briskly : 'So that if 
it happen at any time, that any 
of thele flow Goakig ſlowly, 
they draw out the Water as faſt 
as they can ; and by this kind of 
Remedy (even as 1n Men's Bodies 
the Blood is taken away, that it 
may move more quick through its 
Paſſages) the Loadbeing as 'twere 
taken off, they eaſily drive away 
the Sickneſs of theſe Fountains, 
which is their ſlowneſs of Motion. 
For the ſame end, they alſo either}. 
make a new Hole, or open the. 
old one with an Inſtrument made 
of many wooden Cylinders, which 
they let down into the Wels with 
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a reat Auger faſtned in the end 
of it. | 
But theſe Fountains are ſubject 
to no other Fault ; they maintain 
the ſame Purity of their Waters 
uncorrupted ; and as in moiſt Sea» 


ſons they feel no Increaſe, fo inthe 


| greateft Droughts (ſuch as we 


obſerv*d in theſe laſt: Years, . un 
which the whole Region on- this 
and the other ſide of the Po did ex- 
ceedingly want Water) they ſuf+ 
fer no Decreaſe. Moreover, [theſe 
Waters: are very warm in Winter, 
ſo that they ſend forth a Smoak 
but in Summer they are very cold. 
Some Days after the Eruption 1s 
made, when the Water: has ſetled, 
they uſually cover the Well with a 
Marble Stone; and as it were ſeal 
it, and afterwards convey the Wa» 
ter by Earthen Pipes from the 
{ame into Veſſels of Marble, or of 
Stone, from which afterwards the 
Water is, by other Conduits, con- 

B 2 tinually 
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tinually diſcharg'd into the Pub- 
lick Canals. This farther, is-com- 
mon _to'theſe Fountains, that-all 
their Waters are in the ſame Ho- 
rizontal Line, which is experimen- 
tally known by the Level ; for 
| tho' ſame. of them aſcend - above 
the Plain' of the City, yet the 
greater part.of them do-not zeach 
at;; which happens only through 
the Inequality of the Situation of 
the City, which towards the South 
is higher, and more depreſs'd to- 
wards the North. ' Hence it comes 
to paſs, that they are almoſt all a- 
like good, provided the Wells were 
right made at the beginning, and 
defended with Plaſter. A very 
old Fountain, near the Dukes Pa- 
lace, is highly commended above 
the reſt, which they call the 4- 
6y/s, to which the common Peo- 
ple come 1n the Heat of Summer 
to quench their Thirſt. *Tis com- 
// mended for this, that its Water 
being 
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being, carryed into Crete, was 
brought back/to. its Fountain un- 
corrupted and pure ;. when at the 
lame time the Water of Naceria 
did not keep withour PutrefaCti- 
ON. 

zut there remains ſomething 4a 
this Aﬀair yet more worthy of Erw 


quiry, v:z, That the Depth. of 


this great. Receptacle might be 
try'd atthe Hole made by the Au- 


ger; for the common People fay p77: 


many things of 1ts great Depth, 
and the great Swittnels of the Wa+ 
ters. They ſay, that an Iron Rod 
being let down by the Hole, was 
ſaatcht away by the Violence of 
the Waters ; and that the Auger 
when they bore is turned towards 
the Eaſt, of which I often ask*d 
thoſe that pierced the bottom, bur 
could learn nothing certain of 
them. I therefore often try'dthis 
Ford by a Plumet let down by a 
String 10to the Hole, that the Au- 
B 3 ger 
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ger had made, andI not only per- 
ceiv'd that no Violence was ofter'd 
to. the weight ſunk, but I mant- 
feſtly perceiv'd the bottom ; nei- 
ther could I perceive any greater 
Depth than what the Augur had 
made. It 1s altogether unknown 
who was the firſt Finder out of 
theſe Fountains, and at what time 
that hidden Receptacle of ſo great 
a quantity of Waters was diſco. 


** -vered. I would not have any to 


think, that I deſign to give this 
Secret of Nature as a new thing 
for it may be, the Original of theſe 
Fountains is as old as the City it 
ſelf, which is reckon'd among the 
moſt Ancient. I have often en- 
quir'd of Old and Learned Men, 
whether they had any Tradition 
of their Anceſtors about this mat- 
ter, but could learn nothing ; yet 
we may probably conjetture, far 
this prodigious Spring of Waters, 
the like of which 1 never knew to 

be 
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be found any where beſides, has 
been known. time out of mind ; 
ſeeing the: Maſons digging the 
Earth for the Foundation ot Hou- 
ſes, fall often upon great Leaden'Þ 
Pipes, buried among(t the Rubbiſh 
'of the'formerly ruin'd City. 

Once asking ot one :famous for x, 
the digging 'of thete Hel/s, whe- - 
ther he knew or heard trom any 
who was the Finder ot thele }ells. 
He an{wer'd, He knew no other 
Finder than Neceſſity the Miſtrels 
of allthings.: : For ſeeing, ſays be, 
the Waters of the common Wells; 
which do nor flow from this deeper 
Source, are vitious afd unwhol- 
form; Neceflity alone compell'd 
them to feck - tor more 'wholfoar 
Water” by: digging- deeper ; and 
when they came'rothis depth, in 
which the noiſe of this murmurin 
_ iS «rs ſenſibl - eceiy'd, 
they 'd a way'to'rhele Waters 
by che -belþ of om Auger.” To 
| *B 4; which 
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which perhaps he would allude, 
who put for the Arms of this City 
two Augers, with this Inſcription, 
Avia, Pervia. 
The things that occur in the 
digging of the Well are no lels 
curious and worthy to be known. 
Firſt, From the. Surface of | the 

Ground to the Depth of x4 Fcet, 
nothing but hewen Stone, and the 
Veſtigys of an old City appear 
for 1n this depth, Cauſeways of 
Flint, Tradeſmens Shops, the Pave- 
ments of Houſes, and checker'd 
works are obſerved every where; 
in which one may wonder, how 
the Ground Has grown up to ſuch 
a height, which certainly cannot 
be attributed to the Cities being 
often deſtroyed,” and afterwards 
rebuilt on 1ts own Ruines, where- 
by it might have acquir'd a great- 
er Height; for the adjacent Lands 
have the ſame Height ; yea, the 


Town.appears more deptelt than 


che! 
+vid Ray 3-Fiſcourfey- 311) 1713-8 215, 9 
ft. 
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they. Below the Stones and Rub. *,, 


biſh-: the * Earth: appears ſolid and 
compaQenoughzlo that one would 
take it to be Virgin Earth ; anda 
little below that,it 2ppears marſhy, 
fenny, and full of ſuch Reeds as 
grow in Fenns. I remember that 
I have obſerved in one of theſe 
Wells 24. Feet deep, a ſtalk of 
VVheat yet intire; and in another 
26 Feet deep a Hazel-tree, with the 
Nuts yet whole z ſo alternately to 
almoſt 6 Feet there 1s obſerv'd'a 
different Change of 'Soil, ſome- 
times white, and ſometimes black, 
with-the Branches of ſeveral Trces 
and Leaves, like thih Scales, and 
the Rind upon them, till they 
come to the Plain of Clay, which 
is firſt ſeen in the Depth of 28 Feer. 
VVhen the VVorkmen come to 
this, being now ſecure from being 
any more troubled with an Influx 
of VVater, they go on digging 
to the loweſt with great eaſe. The 
B 5 thic':. 
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r1 Feet, and ſometimes *tis full of 
Cockle-ſhells ; it ends therefore 
about the depth of 39 Feet ; af- 
ter that there appears another Bed 
6f marſhy Earth, about 2 Foot 
thick, compos'd of Ruſhes, Leaves 
off Plants, and Branches. This 
marſhy Bed being raken away by 
the Diggers, another Bed of Clay 
of the ſame thickneſs with the 
former, preſents it ſelf, which 
terminates in the depth of about 
52 Foot; which being digg'd up, 
another Bed of marſhy ground,not 
unlike the former, is ſeen ; which 
being removed, another Bed of 
Clayie Ground of the ſame nature 
with the former two, but not {o 
thick, appears; which lies upon 
another Bed of marſhy Earth, 
which at laſt terminates on thar 
lait Plain, in which the Auper is 
fix'd, which is ſoft, and ſandy, 
and mixt with much Gravel, and 


{ome- | 
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ſometimes full of Sea-Produtts. 
Theſe ſeveral Beds, with their In- 
tervals,are oblerwd 1n allthe Wells, 
as well _ the Walls of the 
ity, as 1n the Suburbs, in a con- 
Fa Order. _ 
Seeing indigging they often fall 
on Stocks of Trees, as I have fre- 
quently- obſerved, which gives 
great trouble in the boring, to'the 
Undertakers, 'tis a manifeſt Proof 
that this Ground was once expogd 
tothe Air ; but I could never ob- 
ſerve thoſe Stocks of Trees in the 
Beds of Chalk, but in the marſhy 
ones only, or in that ſpace which 
lies between the Foundation and 
the beginning of the Clay. There 
have been allo found in the great- 
elt Depths of theſe Wells great 
Bones, Coals, Flints, and PICCES 
of Iron. . I do willingly pals by 
many things here, which the com- 
mon People report, of extraneous 
things caſt vp.by the Violence ot 
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the Waters at their firſt breaking 
forth, as Leaves of Oaks, Cheſnur, 
Millet, Bean-husks, and many , 0- 
ther things; contenting my -ſelt- 
with telling thoſe things only of 
which I have been an Eye-wirnels, 
or have heard from Perſons wor- 
thy of Credit. Thelg arg-the, 
things which belong to the -Hi- 
ſtory of the Wells of Modena, and 
which I have obſerv'd as I had 
occaſion, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP: IL 


That theſe are wot Standing , but .. 
Running Waters ; upon this oc. 


caſion ome things are brought in 
from the Hyaroſt aticks. 


_ the Nature and Orient 
\. J of this-hidden Source deſerves 
to be as much enquir'd into, as 
that of the Nile did formerly, let 
s paſs through theſe Subterrane. 
pus V Vaters with, the Sails of our 
Reaſon, ſeeing we cannot do it 
therwiſe. Firſt, we may freely 
firm, That theſe Waters are not 
anding, as they are when ſhut 
pin a Hogſhead, but are in con- 
inual- motion, and that pretty 
juick ; For the Noiſe of that wa. 
er which 1s heard before the Per- 
ration 1n the bottom of the Wells 
des make it manifeſt enough. 

Neither 
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Neither can any object, that even 
ſtagnant VVaters are ſubject to 
great Commotions, as 15 known 
of the Vulſinias Lake, Thraſumenus 
and Benacus, of which the chief of 
the Poets ſays, 


Teque adeo aſſurgens «ſtu, Benace, 


| mayino ! 


O Benacus, which like the Ocean 
roars ! 


For that 1s not conſtant ; yea, theſe 
Eakes for the moſt part/are ve 
ſtill : Bur the Noiſe of the V Vater 
before the Terebration is conſtant 
ly heard, which I always perceiv*c 
diitinctly 2s off as I deſcended i 
to theſe Wells ; and to. this 'agret 
the Undertakers of' theſe' Well 
who by the noile of the VVate 
gueis that they have done wit! 
dip2inz, Pur ſzeing the VVate 
rifes fo ſuddenly to the height df 
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68 Feet, caſting forth Sand and' 
Stones with force, *ctis moſtcertain 
that theſe Subterraneous VVaters 
deſcend from a high place, and 
are continually preſt on by others 
that follow. Neither do I think 
that ſuch a ſudden riſing of the 
VVater can be attributed to the 
weight of the ſuperincumbent 
Earth, which drives the V Vater 
upward by its Preſſure. I know 
indeed, that VVater may be eleva- 
ted above its Surface, when ?tis 
driven up by fome force lying up- 
on it ; as Scaliger, writing againſt 
Cardan, demonitrates, by the Ex. 
ample of a Cylindrical Veſſel with 
Pipes on both ſides, and a Plug 
fitred exaftly to its Capacity ; m- 
to which, being full of V Vater, if 


ll you force down the Plug, it 'will 


raiſe theV Vater in the Pipes, above 
the Surface of the V Vater that is in 
the Vellel But if, by the weight 


£ dof the incumbent Earth,theſe V Va- 


6 


ters 
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ters were elevated, the Earth fo 
ſuperiocymbent would be -broke 
off from the reſt, which is alto- 
gether improbable, there appear- 
ing no Marks of it. ' Befide, by 


what way could it come to pals, 
that theſe Waters ſhould be-1o 
excellent, as to ſurpals all others, 
if they were- without Motion, and 
kept-as it were captive ?. For eve- 
ry body knows, that ſtanding Wa- 
ters do no leſs differ from 'thoſe 
that are moved, than. dead Bodies | 
difter from live ones, ſeeing we 
commonly call ſuch as run,L:w1ng | 
Waters. Theſe Waters therefore 
do move, and ſtand not ſtill here, 
but run down conſtantly either to 
the Sea, or are ſwallowed up 1n | 
{ome Gulph. 

But whilſt I conclude theſeV Va- 
ters to be running, an Objection 
of no ſmall Value does occur, and 
'tis this: If the VVaters run away 
{0 violently, there ſeems to be no 

Reaſon | 
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Reaſon why theſe Wells being dig- 
ged, they ſhould riſe upwards. Bur 
it. maybe demonſtrated by a Phy- 
ſical Experiment, that the Water 
cannot aſcend in ſuch a caſe, For 
let there be a Veſſel full _. 
of Water, at whoſe ſide 4 
near the bottom, a Pipe is inſerted 
at rjght Angles pierc't with many 
Holes, EFG ; and in the lower 
| part let it haveaSlir, ZI. If now 
| you give the Water free vent to 
| run out, not only it will not aſcend 
| at the Holes, but neither wall it 
| deſcend at the Slit, but will all run 
out at the wide Mouth of the 
Pipe; and it will be pleaſant to 
ſee the Water hang out at the Slit, 
and notfall,'(till at the latter end) 
the Veſſel being almoſt empty, the 
Water will no more run out at the 
wide Mouth, but will all run down 
through the Slit. 4 

If therefore this Experimenthold, 
the ſuppoſed running of the Wa- 

| ters 
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ters to places farther off, and their 
manifeſt aſcent: into! thele Wells 
at tlie ſame time; ſeem» not; to a+ 
gree with the Laws of Hydroſta- 
ticks : For if they flow freely,;-and 
without ſtopping, without doubt 
they cannot riſe on-high ;:which 
15 confirmed: by what 
the molt Learned;;Sca- 
liger ſays in his Exercitations, 
who, enquiring whether V Vaters 
may run under other waters, ſays, 
That ncar the River O/zs.there:1s 
a Well on a high Hill, and that at 
the bottom a Stream runs ſwittly 
and with great Noile. 

Altho? all this ſeems to be'true 
and obvious to the Senſes, yet the 
further Progreſs of 'theſe waters 
may in. our cale conliſt with the 
riling in theſe Wells, which may be 
demonſtrated inthe {ame Firſt Fi- 
gure. For if you put your Finger 
to the Mouth of the Pipe D, yet 
loas not to ſtop it altogether, the 

VVater 
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Water will leap out.on high at the 
lame time, by the holes E, F, G, 
and flow down by the Slit #, and 
withal at the Mouth of the Pipe, 
the one Action not hindring the 
other; and ſo according as there 
is more or leſs of the Orifice of the 
Pipe ſtopt with your Finger, more 
or leſs Water will be raiſed by the 
{aid Holes; but it will never be 
rais'd to that height it would be, 
if the Mouth were quite ſtopt. It 
does not therefore diſagree with: 
the Laws of Hydroftaticks, if theſe 
Subterraneous Waters are running 
and go further, that at the fame 
time they ſhould be raiſed to the 
height of 68 Feet inthe Wells, yet 
ſo as not to exceed the height of 
the Ciſtern from whence > 
come, bec:uſe the Paſſageat which 
they flow out is not large enough. 

*Tis convenient that ſome Ac- 
count be given of theſe Phznome- 


na, obſerv'd hitherto by none that 
[ 
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L kaow, ſeeing there is no part of 
Philoſophy more curious, yet leſs 
cultivated, than Hydtoſtaticks. 
Firſt therefore, *tis no wonder 
that the, Water ( while it has a 
free Courſe and Paſſage through 
the wide Mouth of the Pipe). does 
not run atſ{o.at the Holes ; yea, ot 
neceſſity it muſt' be {o;; For the 
Water has a free Deſcent, ' neither 
does it meet with any Obſtacle to 
make it riſe, as it does 1n Pipes 
bended upwards ; ſo neither will 
it deſcend by the Cleft, becauſe of 
the Preſſure and the Force it has 
- acquir'd in deſcending, like a ſo- 
lid Body, which ſuffer it not to 
turn from its Courſe ;. in the ſame 
manner as Bodies thrown, are car- 
ricd in a Horizontal Line-for ſome 

ſpace, while the Force continues. 
But the Reaſon why the Oriftice 
of the Pipe being ſtraightned,, the 
Water preſently leaps on: high,;and 
runs down through the Slit, 1n my 
Opt- 


MS -2 
'Opinion is'this': That when. the 
lower parts of the Water are preſ- 
ſed by the upper (as themoſt fa- 
'mmous- Mr. Boyle has made evident 
in” his Hydroſtatical' Paradoxes ) 
and 'are -urged with Violence to 
run out, the Paſſage being. ſtrait- 
Aned, by applying the Fingerto the 
Mouth of -the-Pipe; ſome of the 
Water when it 'cannot overcome 
the Obſtacle, ſecks a Paſſage to it 
ſelf where it can : From whence 
it comes to pals, 'that'the leſs the 
Water runs -out at the Mouth of 
the Pipe; with the greater Force 
it runs out at theſe Holes. But 
when the Preſſure is abated, and 
the Veſſel is almoſt empty, none - 
runs out at the Mouth of the Pipe, 
but what remains, runs {lowly 
through the Slit, being the ſhort- 
er Way. 

From hence it appears, that the 
direft Preſſure mult be eſtimated 
by the weight of the Pillar of Wa- 
ter 
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ter, whoſe Baſe is equal to the 
Horizontal Surface it reſts on, and 
its Height equal to the perpendi- 
cular Depth of the Water. --For 
Example: In a Veſlel conſtituted 
in a Horizontal Plain, any part of 
the bottom that can be aſſigned 
may be a Baſe toa Pillar of water 
of the ſame Height with the whole 
water in the Veſſel. And in the 
foregoing Figure, when it flows 
freely through the Pipe CD, *tis 
__ by a Pillar of water, which 

as the ſame Bale with the Orifice 
of the Pipe CD; which Pillar of 
water forces it ſelf by a lateral 
Preſſure into the Pipe, and fo to 
run out; by the force of which 
Preſſure it comes to paſs, that all 
the water in the Veſlel runs out 
by this Imaginary Pillar, Many 
things are {aid of this Prefſure of 
the water by Hydroſtatical V Vri- 
ters, to wit, that the under parts 
are preſt by the upper, and the 
upper 
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upper parts are preſt by thoſe that 
are under... Moreover, they are 
preſtſide-ways- by one another ; 
which Diverſity of Preflures they 
endeavour to prove by ſeveral Ex- 
periments ; and in effett, every 
one may. experience this lateral 
preſſure in himſelf, when he is 
in the water up:to the Neck ; for 
he will feel a preſſure on every ſide, 
and ſome ifficuley of Breathing, 
which yet is not to be thought to 
kat we. only from the lateral pref- 
ſure of the water, but another 
Cauſe : For when the Expanſion of 
the Cheſt is neceflary to Reſpira- 
tion, *tis not ſo ecalily perform'd 
in the watery Element, as 1n the 
Air, by reaſon of its Grolsneſs : 
For. as Fiſhes need a greater: force 
for {wimming,than Birds 
for flying; as Borellus de» NY 4 
monſtrates, by reaſon of prop. 215. 
the grotler Body of the 
water, which muſt be moved out 
of 
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of .its place, and circulate into that 
left by the Fiſh: So a Man'ſunk 
1a-the Water br to _ Neck, 
needs a greater torce for openi 
his Cheſt: chan if he — 
. Air. And from hence it is, that 
Infpiration in. the Water 1s more 
difficult than Expiration. Th#s 
happens only becauſe the preſſure is 
anequal ; for the preſere of the 
Pillar of Air and Water on the 
Cheſt without, exceeds the preſſure of 
the Pillar within the Che#t, that is 
only of Air, ſo much as the weight 0 
the Pillar of Water which covers the 
Chet, exceeds the weight or preſſure 
of the Pillar of Air within the 
Lungs, and of the ſame height with 
the Water about the Cheit'; for Flg- 
ids preſs only ra-ghzs. | to the per- 
pendicular heights, ana not the groſ- 
neſs of their Pillars, as is plain in 


Syphons, in whoſe Legs, tho" of dif- 
ferent thickneſs, the Liquor riſes but 
to the ſame Horizontal Height. 


Likewiſe 
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Likewiſe all do agree, that not 
only the bottom, but alſo the ſides 
of the Veſlel are preſt ; which 
preſſure ſome ſay is conliderable, 
but others not. Tho. Cornelius 
thinks it to be equal to the per- 
pendicular Preſſure : For ſuppoſing 
the Water to preſs by 1nclin” 
Lines, and that a y fliding 
down by inclin'd Lines, acquires 
as great a Velocity as if it fell 
down by a Perpendicular, equal 
to the ans, of the Plain, he 
thinks the lateral Preſſure ro be 
equal to the Perpendicular. On 
the other Hand, Becher, 1n his 
Phyſica Subterranes, (ays, That the 
Water preſles direQly on the bot» 
tom, but far leſs on the fides ; 
which ConjeCture he grounds on 
this, That the little Ramparts of 
Earth ſuſtain the Preſſure of the 
Ocean it ſelf, that it. overflows 
not the adjacent Fields; yea , he 
endeavours to- make it gut by-'a 
C Mecha- 
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Mechanical Experiment, that. the 


Preſſure of the Water is only up- 
ward/and downward. - ' 


If My. Becher had conſidered that 
Fhyaroftatical Axiom, viz. That Flu- 
Jas preſs only according to their per- 
pendiculay Altitudes, he wonld not 
have \been frighted by the Extent of 
the preat Sea at Amſterdam, from 
owning ſo evident an Hyaroſt atical 
Fad as this is, That the Lateral 
Preſſure of . Fluids is equal to the 
Perpendicultr : For ſuppoſe the Banks 
there to be Three Fathom, or Eight- 
-zeen Feet, above the Harlem Meer, 
and the adjacent Lands, which they 
-defend from the Inundation of the 
: Sex, ' and i that the weight of twery 
"'Cubical Foot of Water & 76 |, 
'932, and 48 gr. thii multiplied by 
-x8 f. rhe Perpendicular Height will 
* amount" to'1381 3.1b, 3 1. g. 3834. 
"which is the Weight or Lateral Preſ- 
"Aire that lies on « Square Foot - 
RI the 
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the bottom, which s Rampars” of 
Earth,' made ſtrong for the pa 
aid $00 Foot thick, may be well al- 
lowed able to ſupport" Tis trite, 
this Computation is made for freſh 
Water ; bat the addition of Salt in 
the Sea- wiſer; which is about x i © 
Salt tonav Þb of Waiter, will nor ſo 
much alter the Reckning: '' © A 
For'my = as\ I do 'not "be: 
lieve the 'lateral ny bet ty 
VVater-to be equal to 
dieular, = I'd6 not ink it fo pt- 
cable; for 'it may be ſhows. hat 
the lateral oreffaſd; iS _ 
Serie AGHIEE, by taking 
this only, That there 1 Sy a wrebal 
Fndeavour of the gb, ro de» 
ſcend'by a perpendicular Linerhan 
an'indin'd one : Bur ' {uppote that. 
ſome parts in the ſides of the Vel- 
ſel ſuffer a preſſure, equal to the 


perpendicular preſſure, as are theſe "7" 


which be 'at the bottom, and\in 
whith thoſe inclin'd ones 'would 
C 2 end, 
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end, .which have the ſame Depth 
with the whole V Vater ; . yer in 
other parts the lateral preſſure can- 
not. be admitted {o great. 


The Author here ſeems like one 
groping in 'the dark for the Truth, 
and yet when he has got it between 
his Hanas he lets it flip : For- he 
ſuppoſes, that the Prefut by inclin'd 
Lines is, at the bottom, equal to the 
Preſſure by Perpendicular =—_ ; yer 
he will not own the ſame, in the. in- 
rermedial parts. Indeed the Preſ- 
fure by Inclin'd Lines in the inter- 
meaial Parts is not equal to that 
Perpendicu'ar Preſſure which ©« at 
the bottom ; but "tis equal to that 
perpendicular Preſſure which is 0uthe 
{ame Horizontal Surface, which may 
be made evident thus : Take a Glaſ 
Tube, =__ as they x for Baro- 

Tubn-ſcopes, but open at both ends, ab; 
nyt ſtop the upper end a with your Fin- 
ger, .and ſo immerſe it into theVeſ- 


fel 
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ſeliefgh, filed with Water to 
m |; inclining ,' till it come to the 
Horizontal Surface 1k, and then 
take your Firger off, the Water will 
riſe by the Preſſure at the Oriffce b, 
rill it has come to the Surface m 1, 
which is the ſame height it would 
have come to if the Pipe had been 
Perpendicular, as in cd, Farther, 
Suppoſe a Pipe bended in the end at 
the right Angles p q, immerſed to 
the ſame Surface ik, as before ; up- 
on taking away your Finger from p, 
it will riſe up as high as before, to 
the Surface m1: Now *tis evident 
to any that conſiders the Figure of 
the Pipe, that the Preſſure at q is 
Lateral, and as forcible as if it were 
Perpendicular : This may be made 
more pleaſant to the Eye by putting 
Oil into 1he Pipe, 4s the Honourable 
Mr. Boyle fhews in his Paradoxa 
Hydroſtatica, Paraaox. 7. 
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And yet *cis not to be thought 
fo. little. of as Becherus ſays ; tor 
ſeeing the lides of Veſlel are no 
{mall hindrance tothe Fluid that. it 
delcends nor, the Force which the 
Fluid exerces on the fides cannot 
be imall. 

Seeing then, as was before ſaid, 
the parts of a Fluid are crowded 
on one another, as if they-were Mm 
a Preſs, *cs not without Reaſon 
that Moderns from this do fetch a 
Solution of that old, - yet difhculr, 
Problem, which has wearied fubs+ 
tile VVits, VVhy a Diver, in the 
bottom. of the Sea, is not opprelt 
by the incumbent V Vater. They 
commonly ſay that it happens, Be- 
cauſe the Diver is lifced up by the 
water under him, and on the tides 
the parts of his Body are preſt with 
the ſame force ; neither can they 
be driven inward, ſeeing all is full ; 
{o that there is no fear of the Lux: 
ation of a Member, or painful 

Com- 
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Compreſſion. -Yet the moſt in- 
genious Mr. Boyle thinks the Difi- 
culty is not anſwered enough ; for 
though by reaſon of the equal Prel- 
ſure of the Ambient Fluid, there 
follows no Luxation, yet there ap- 


| pears no Reaſon why there 1s no 


Pain felt by the comprefſion of the 


Parts one _— another. V Vherc- 


fore the ſame Author recurs to 


the ſtrong Texture of the Animai, 


which can reſiſt the Preſlure. 

It might be ſolw'd thus, There 
is an Air lodged in the Pores of all 
Animal Tuices, which two together 
keep diſtended and full the Fibres, 


| which are tubulous, as Sir Edmund 


King has very ingeniouſly diſcovered 
long ago; and it is by the Preſſure 
of the Ambient Fluid (which is equal 
on every ſide) that this Air being 


ford into leſs Compaſs, the ſides of 


the Fibres come cloſer together, which 
cauſes no more pain to the Fibres, than 
the zadaer, EF which ye 6 35 4 wery 
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fenſible part ) ſuffers upon its being 
contratted, when the Mrine 1s ex- 
pelled. 

If it were not Raſhneſs to think 
any thing can be added to the Rea- 
{ons of ſo many moſt famous Men, 
I would ſay, that ſeeing the Body 
of a Living Man is ſpecifically ligh- 
ter than V Vater, tho' not much.; 
and therefore being more preſt by 
the Collateral V Vater, according 
to the Principle of Archimedes, the 
Syphon in which the Diver is that 
15 leſs preſt. ought to be lifted up, 
and therefore he ought to feel no 
Preſſure. But becauſe the Diver 
under water may be diverily con- 
ſidered, either as he deſcends by a 
perpendicular Line, or alcends by 
it, or is moved by 1nclining Lines, 
or as being faſtned to the bottom, 
and ſticking on a Rock, he re- 
mains immovable ; in any of theſe 
caſes he cannot be ſubject to a do- 
lorous Prefſure, I have learned 
trom 
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from a skilful Diver, that whea a 
Swimmer 'will deſcend perpendt- 
cularly, and goto the bottom in a 
ſtraight Poſture, he drives the wa- 
ter upward with his Hands as with 
Oars; and when he willriſc again, 
driving the water with his hands 
cowards the bottom, he returns 
the ſame way. From whkence it 
comes to paſs, that ſuch as are un- 
Skilful in Swimming, when they 
ſtrike the water contrary ways, 
are ſtifled. It is worth the while 
ro enquire into the Reaſon of 
theſe Effets, having never ſeen 
them in- any Author, tho? there 
were need of a Delian Swimmer 
here, as they lay. 

I think then, that when a Swim- 
mer drives the ſuperincumbent 
water with his hand upward, he 
therefore deſcends ; becauſe ſuch 
a Syphon being ſo ſmitten is leſs 
prelt, and therefore 15 lifted up, the 
other being deprelſt in which the 

C 5x Swim» 
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Swimmer is ; juſt as in'a Scale ſu- 
ſpended, and put in an Aquilibri- 
um, it one of the Scales: be. hit be- 
low, that will be lifted;up, and 
the other of neceſſity will deſcend. 
Therefore the noo of the Swim- 


mer being put in the Pillar that is 
more preſt, will; of neceſſity de- 
icend ; but when at the ſame time 
he does this -with both hands, he 
makes hrs Deſcent more eaſe. 
But when he will riſe perpendt- | 
cularly, and in a ſtraight Poſture 
from the bottom, by itriking the 
water with his hands toward' the | 
bottom , he makes that Syphon 
more preſt ; and therefore the 
Swimmer being plac'd in the 0- 


ther, muſt of neceſſity aſcend : 


Juſt as when the Scale is put 1n 
an Aquilibrium, ii I hit the Scale 
in the hollow part, that will be 
depreſt, and the other lifted up. 
The ſame Reaſon holds, when he 
alcends or deſcends by Lines 1n- 

clin'd 
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clin'd to the Horizon,? Therefore 
whether he aſcend-or: deſcend,- or 
whatever way he move, he oughe 
to be under no dolorous Preſſure, 
how deep ſoever the Water be. 
For ſeeing, according to the moſt 
ingenious Bore/lus, Bodies do not 
appear heavy- but. when they are 
inreſt ;/ appears in an Example 
given by him of two Sacks of 
Wool, one of which being put on 
the other, does not exerce its 
weight, or preſs it, but when 
*is reſting, and not when it de- 
icends. 

Therefore the Swimmer deſcen- 
ding in the Water perpendicularly, 
oughr not to ſuffer any Preſſure 1n 
the VVater deſcending with the 
ſame Swiftneſs. But when he is 
carry'd up by the ſame way, ſee- 
ing by his. Body he thruſts up- 
ward the V Vater.lying upon him, 
which he does not by his own 


Strength, but by the help of the 
Collateral 
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Collateral Syphon, and therefore 
needs no help of his Muſcles to 0- 
vercome the Reſiſtance of the fu- 
perincumbent VVater ; neither 
ought he to have the ienle of a do- 
lorous Preſſure, to which the Cir- 
culation of the Ambient Fluid co- 
ming in behind, does not a. little 
contribute, by not ſuffering any 
part of the Body to be mov'd out 
of its place. Upon the ſame Ac- 
count he ought not to feel any do- 
lorous Preſſure, if he aſcend or 
deſcend by inclin'd Lines, or ſtick 
without Motion to the bottom : 
For the other Collateral Syphon 
being more preſt, does always 
eXerce its Force, and the ſubjacent 
V Vater lifts up the Diver, that is 
Ipecifically lighter than its ſelf up- 
ward, | 

The Author here ſuppoſes the Bo- 
ay to be ſpecifically lighter than Wa- 
ger, which 1 juage to proceed from 


the Air incloſed in the Chet ; for 
when 
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when that is out, the Body ſinks by its 
own weight ; ani this. gave perhaps 
the firſt riſe to Anatomiſts 20 diſco» 
ver whether a Child was Still. born, 
or not ; for if its Lungs do ſwim in 
the Water, "twas not Still born, but 
«| has breathed the Air, but if they 
> | ſink, then they conclude the Child to 
have been Still-born. As for the Di+ 
vers riſing or falling by the Motton 
of his Hanas, 'tis the ſame Caſe as in 
an Oar, when the Blade of it moves 
with preater force than the Water, 
it makes reſiſtance to the Oay, which 
therefore not advancing, the Boat of 
neceſſity muſt : So when a Man preſſes 
|. the Water quickly downward it makes 
refit ance to his Hands ;, and there- 
fore the Water not giving way fa 
| enough, the Boay —_ rg ju 
| ward, juſt as inthe Air, if a Man 
between two Chairs did forcibly thruſt 
them down with his two Hands, he 
anmf#t be lifted up, becauſt they do not 
| give way, The Anthor ſays, the 
Preſſure 
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Preſſure is not felt when the Diver 
is.'uſcending or ueſrending, \ becauſe 
the Water being. in motion, does not 
prefs upon the Body ; But it might be 
made manifeit that it does; and Ex» 
perichce makes it beyond Contraditti- 
ou, that\they' feel no Preſſure when 
the Water. is at-reft ; and the Di- 
wers an own, that they feel a Preſſure 
rather in" the going down in the 
Drving-Bell, than afterward; 4s 
the Honourable Mr. Boyle told me 
be.'had. communicated to him by the 
Laird of Melgum', who pratfisd 
this way of. Doving, in theſe Words ; 
The Compreſſion of the Air being 
ſuch, as going down did hurt me; . 
but below, and ſtaying there; was 
as familiar to me as that above: 
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That theſes Fountains tannot Fu de- 
rived from 4 ' Subterraneons Ri- 
ver. 


Eing then that itisclear eno 

g from- what ' was ſaid before, 
that the flowing of rHeſe V Vaters 
toward the'Sea, may conſiſt with 
their rifiag here'; andy many place, 
it ſeems to follow!! that there is 
greatfubterratieous River under it, 
trom which ' theſs Fountains do 
ſpring : And traly this 15 the com 
mon Opinion. among us, which 
yet I cannot aſſent to.” ] am-not 
1gnorant, 'that' there'are ſome Ri- 
vers that hide 'their Head under 
Ground, and after ſome 'time do 
rile again. 'Some again there are 
that never riſe above Ground, as 
it yppens 1 inthe Veins df the Bo- 


dy ; 
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dy ; ſome do appear in the Sur- 
face, and ſomedo never. Of this 
Seneca ſpeaks very well, Nature 
governs the Earth as it does our 
Bodies, in which are Veins and 
Arteries ; and Nature hath fo for- 
med it like our Bodies, that our 
Anceſtors have call*'d them Veins. 
Pliny (lays, That the Nile ws often 
iwallowed up in Gulphs, and at- 
tera long time is ſpew'd up again. 
They report the ſame of Niger, a 
River of Arhjopia, which riſing 
out of the fame Lake that the 
Nile does, and running towards 
the VVelt, when it meets with a 
_- of Mountains, it finds hid- 
en ways ; and appearing again 
on the 0 tide "re. Ae dee 
tains, diſcharges it ſelf into the 
Atlantick Ocean. In like manner, 
Tigris 1n Meſopotamia being itopt 
by the Mountain Cancaſus, hides 
it ſelf under Ground, and is loſt in 
a . great Cave ; but afterward 
breaking 
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breaking out near to Babylon, is 
mixt with Ezphrates. To ſay po- 
thing of Aiphens, a River m 4- 
chaia, whom the Poets feign to 
paſs a great way not only under 
Ground, but alto under the*Sea 
ic ſelf, and to riſe again 1n the 
Fountain called Arethuſas : This 1s 
known by the Offals of the Sacri- 
fice, which being thrown down 
the River, were, every fitth Sum-. 
mer, at the time of the Olympiact 
Games, caſt up by this Fountain. 
And alſo the Seas themſelves are 
thought to communicate by oc- 
cult Paſſages, as the Mediterra- 
nean with the Red Sea, and the 
Caſpian with the Exuxize, as the 
moſt Learned Kzrcber makes our 
by good ConjeCtures. 

Father Avril a Feſuit, in his T r4- 
vels imto Tartary, /ays, that 'tis more 
probable that it diſcharges its ſelf in- 
to the Perfian Gulph, of which this 
is his main Proof; That they who 
inhabit 
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inhabit about the Perlian Gwlph,. dp 
euery Tear at the end of Autuma 
obſerve. vaſt quantity of Willowr 
Leaves: Now, inreeard this ſort 
of Tree is altogether unknown in the 
dSourbers part of. Perlia, which bor- 
ders  4pou that. Sea; and for that 
quite the contrary ; the Nerthern 
part, which «s bounded by the Sea of 
Kilan, or the Caſpian-Sea, has all 
the Sea.Coaſts of it ſhaded with theſe 
Trees; we may aſſure our ſetves with 
Probability enough, that theſe Leaves 
are not. carried from one end of the 
Empire to the other, but only by the 
Water that rowls them along thro 
the Caverns of the Earth. YS0 lar 
Father Avril. 


Who further, for eſtabliſhing 
a. Circulation of VVaters from 
Pole to Pole, deſcribes a great 
VVhiripool . under the North 
Pole, of which alſo Ol/avs Magnus 
and  He/mont have written , by 
+4 which 
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which, a; great:quantity-of 'V'Va- 
ters is ablorb'gd;i which talling in- 
tothe Bowels of: the Earth, :15 re- 
turn'd> by: the Sduch Pole. 

Some ſay that. this changes its 
Courſe once in half a year, going in 
at the South Pole, and /comiue out 
ag8in at the North. 3 (+ 

Tho? allthis betrue,, ſuppoſing 
alſo that within the Bowels of this 
Earth there is exerciſed ſomething 
hke an Animal.OEconomy ;/ and 
thit' one may,. not without Rea- 
fon;' imagine" -divers Ebbings and 
ous: of :VVaters, ſeeing, as 
Seneca lays, the whole Earth is not 
folid; but hollow 19 a great many 
parts; .yer I cannot allow-as ſome 
do, thar this is.a great broad River, 
from which thete Fountains break 
forth. ':'This Opinion” of a''great 
River - has ſo firmly poſfleſt the 
Minds- of all Men, that-ift alittle 
Earthquake' happen, .:rhe Inhadi- 
tants are 10great' Fear Jeſt the 

1006 Town, 
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Town, which otherwile is greatly 
ſhaken with Earthquakes, {hould 
beſwallow?'d.in a moment of time ; 
imagining it to be plac'r' on the 

arch'd Roof of a great River. 
confeſs the Conjettures are not 
flight, on which may be ground- 
ed the Opinion of ſuch a Subterra- 
neous River, which gives Water 
to theſe Fountains ; eſpecially the 
Nolle of the VVaters 1n the bot- 
tom of the Well before the Perto- 
ration, and the afflurance Men 
have, that in every place where 
a Well is digg'd, Water will bol 
up, caſting up Sand, Pebbles, and 
many other things ; which ſeem 
to evidence its being ſome great 
River, or at leaſt ſome great Re. 
ceptacle. But one Reaſon, to wit, 
the ſuper-exceeding Greatneſs of 
this imaginary River, which muſt 
be admitted of Neceſlity, is of ſo 
great weight, that it overturns all 
Conjettures that would ſeem to 
confirm 
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eonfirm the Opinion of ſo great a 
River running under this Ground. 
For Ewrope has no River ſo big as 
this ſubterraneous River muſt be, 
to which neither the Po, nor the 
Rhipe, nor the Danube, are to be 
compared... 'Tis known well e- 
nough by what we have before 
aid, and all, the Inhabitants are 
convinced, that -not only within 
the Compals of the City, which 
isa Mile in Diameter, in any place, 
may be made a Fountain, which 
will conſtantly ſend forth Warer ; 
but alſo without the Town for 
ſome Miles, without having any 
regard to the Situation, ſuch Foun- 
tains may be made, bur eſpecially 
by the Afmilian way ; as allo be- 
yond the River Scultenns a great 
plenty of theſe Springs and Foun- 
tains is obſerv'd. Therefore the 
breadth of this ſubterraneous Ri- 
ver (uoleſs its Courle were al 

this way, in which caſe it oa 
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beextended 4 Miles) ſhould beex- 
tended -6 or 7 Miles: 1215 
- - But who can believe that under 
this Plain, on which'this/Gity'* is 
plac'd,” a River of ſo great-Extent 
ſhould —_ flow,' wirh"ſo 

cat a weight lyin itt 
will e-dety; ear Rorh Soith20 
North the Source is 'notſbrauch 
extended, ſecing theſe Fountains 
are not obſerv'd above's Miles; 
which, whether it be for want of 
Experience, or that this's truly its 
Bounds, I dare not affirm.” But 
if we will ſuppoſe a ſubterranevus 
River, which hath a Channel of 
4 Miles, every one I think will 
doubt it: Nor will he ſo eaſily 
give Credit to. thi#Opinion, eſpe- 
cially ſeeing this Atch that muſt 
keepiup ſo grept 'a-VVeight' 68 
Feet deep, 1s not of Flint or Pu- 
mice+{tone, but altogether made 
up ob Earth-gathered by degrees. 
Truly, if-the Prodigy: of Nature 
were 
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were fituated in a Mountainous 
Region, I ſhould not be- much a+ 
gainſt admitting' the greateſt Sub- 
rerraneous width. For it we take 
notice of the Caves and Subterra- 
neous Reccſles which are fam'd in 
Geographers, we ſhall find: them 
to be made atnoneft the Rock 
and ſteep Caverns of the Earth, 
ſceing Rocks and Stones are the 
Bones and Strength of it. From 
whence Ovid ſays, 


Mana parens terra eſt, lapides in 
corpore terre, 
Offa reor aici 


The Earth is our great Mother, aud 
the Stones © em 
Therein contain'd, T take to be hey 

Bones. | 


VVe find the Corycean Cave in 
Cilicia- ( of which Pliny, Solinas, 
and others write,that being a very 
- "large 


—_— , 
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large Promontory with a ,wide 
Mouth, and full of Woods with- 
in ; *twas 52 Miles broad, ſo as 
to be very light, and both a Cave 
and a Port) to have been plac'd 
in the Mountain Corycus. The Rt 
ver Tigris, which we have often 
mention'd, hides its Head, and as 
often riſes again, but only when 
he ſees himſelf ſtopt with a Chain 
of Mountains. For diſdaining that 
any ſtop ſhould be put to his Swift- 
nels,from which he takes his name, 
he finds himſelf a way by the wide 
Bowels of the Mountains, and runs 
hid, till being ſwelPd with the ac- 
ceſhon of VVaters, he runs out 
iato the open Plain. The River Tz. , 
mavusfamous enough among the 
old Poets (about whole true place, 
whether *twas near Padoza, or T er- 
geſte in Itris, there were ſo many 
Contentions among the Learned of 
the laſt Age, as may be. ſeen in 
Leander Albertus, Bernardinus 


F LE SCas- 
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Scardeomus, Tohannes Candidus 
though he ſeem to draw all h 
Water. from *{ine Fountians,' as 
Breaſts ſticking out in the Moun» 
rai Timavas, yethe borrows theity 
from another place, viz. a Sub- 
terraneous River, diſcharging it 
ſelf by the Cavernous VV indings 
of the Mountains, into the Sea; 
for: which he is {o proud as to be 
called, the Father and Fountain of 
the Sea. 

Seeing we have made mention 
of Timavss, and wonderful things 
are told of him by V Vriters, viz. 
That he Ebbs and Flows according 
to the Morion of the Sea ; and that 
he increaſes ſo much, as to over» 
flow the adjacent Couatry ; bur in 
the ebbing of the Sea he runs geat- 
ly enough, and carries with him- 

elf the Sweetnels of his V Vaters 
even to the Ocean, without mi- 


Xture. 
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Ht Doris amara fuarns non intermi- 
, > args 15% mo 'ErglY6. 
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This Doris mix not: rien ſs Migue; 
with thine. 


Asithe chief of the Poets tid ot. 
:metly-ſwyof:14{phewr:Therdibrel 
amoilling to] dpagtiRCouned- 
/plation of:{o curious thitgs. 
The moſt Learned K irchet aces 
very well explain the-Cauſe ofthis 
prodigious Increaſe; .and-how the 
River keeps its'V Varers free from 
Salcneſs; even to'its'Mowurh.”: For 
he-ſays,: That'a freat abundance 
of V Vater is 'eaft out! 'trom the 
Bowels of a Mountaift' near a Vil- 
called Sz. Cantiazs; 'about 1:4 
Miles diſtance from'the;Nine Foun- 
rains' of « Trmavic, and that there 
'tis ſwallowed 'up by''a (manifeſt 
Gulph, nor does it appear more : 


He thinks a that the V Va- 
ter 
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ter being {wallow'd up by hiddeh 
Channels, runs into the Sea'; and 
that thetefore' in the'- flowing of 
the Sex; the Salt V Vater drives 
back the Freſh that meets it with 
great Violence, as being of 'leſs 
Force ; and ſo this Subterraneous 
River is ftopt in its Courſe, which 
not finding room to which it m 

retire; breaks violencly out*at* "hy 
foremention'd- Fountains in - the 
Mountiin' Timavus, communica- 
ting with the lame AE EET 
River. | 


Unde per 'ora novem vaſto chm mur- 
mure mont is, 

It mare preruptin, & rigs pre: 

- mit arua ſonanti. | n. Iz. 


Whente' throwh' Nine Mobs 4 $66 
from Mountains raves, 
\ Which the whole Country arowss 1 i 


foaming Waves. 
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By this means *tis not hard to un- 
derſtand, how according to the 
Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, 
there appears ſo proportionate a 
Viciſſitude of Ebbing and Flowing 
in Timevus , and yet the Waters 
remain freſh : For the Sea does 
not beat back the Waters of 7ima- 
245, nor ſtop his Courſe in the 
Surface, .but meeting the 'Subtex- 
raneous River ſwallowed up in the 
foreſaid Valley, forces it to flow 
back, and throw out its Waters 
by theſe Nine Mouths ; and from 
hence is the prodigious Increaſe of 
the River - Timavus, But when 
the Sea ebbs, and gives. leave to 
that Subterrancous River to run; 
Timavas allo at the ſame time, 
when that great Regurgitation of 
the Water ceaſes, runs quietly e- 
nough, and with all his Sweetneſs, 
into the Adriatich. 


Neither 
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Neither Kircher por Falloppins, 
determine what Sea they ſuppoſe to 
flow into theſe Cavities ; for the Me>' 
diterranean aves ot riſe high enough 
to anſwer the caſe, ſeeing it flows but 
a Foot at the moſt, which is in the 
Adriatick ; f they 'meant the At- 
lantick, which in ſome places is ob. 
ſervd to riſe g Fathom, in many to 
2:, toJor5 ; ye meg that will 
not anſwer the caſe neither ; for it 
has 4 great way to come, before it can 

Pcome to reach the place z and when it 
has ſwelled to the height there, con» 
fidering the Nine Mouths of Tima- 
vus are in a Mountanouw Conntrey, 
which may be juſtly ſuppoſed elevated 
far above the Sea when at the highe#, 
this Solution of the Phenomen will 
not hold. It ſeems to me more 14- 
tional to explain it thus: T ſuppoſe 
the Water comes from St. Cantians, 


| To run under Ground in 4 Canale f, Tab-w. 


which it fills quite ( ſo that there 9 ® 
; 10 
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no paſſage for the Air that way) till 
it come t0 the Baſin abc, which it 
fills ſo, as to overflow into the Sea 
below, and that this Baſin is not 
much lower than the Mouth of Tt 
mavus z for thus the Aſcent of the 
Water into theſe Nine Mouths will be 
more eaſily procured. T ſuppoſe like- 
wiſe, that this Baſin abc has another 
Paſſage g h, by which the outer Air 
communicates with the Water in thi 
Biſtr, and by which the Water in the 
tlux of the Sea runs out at ; then 

the Water that overflouand fallxs 
into the Sea when it #® at the Ebb, 
becauſe the Air gets out at the Holes 
below near the Surface ; when the 
Surface of the Sea kk kk 4s elevated 
by the Waters flowing into this lower 
Baſin through Subterraneons Paſ- 
ſages, and the Holes near its Sur- 
face (by which the Air got ont before) 
ow ſtopt, the Air is crowded 
me between the Surface k kk below; and 
wa that 
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that. in the Baſin, and thus, acttusress 
a\grearer Elaſticity than the. Air that 
preſſes the - Sar face within the. Pipe. 
gh ; and therefore, according to the 
Laws of Hyaroſtaticks, the Water 
in that Pipe . muſt aſcend :. Nom if- 
the Sea flow two Fathom below, it 
may raiſe:the Waters in the Pipes 
g h aear 45 much, fo that it may 
run out at h. T think, the flow- 
ing of Springs and Lakes, ſuch as 
the Ingenicus Mr. VValker: told 
me is reported. to be found in. Corne, 
wall onthe top of a Hill, and ino-. 
ther places, may be explained very 
well after this manner, 


Our « Countrey-man Falloppes 


21ves a Reaſon of this _———_ 


hz#nomenan of Nature, not muc 


4iFering from this, whoſe words 
| rhoughe ht to'add here': But you 
mal note ol Ithnagaly the Ri 
mnjr note, that althosgy, the iniver 
th-n abound "with. Hater , - yet. that 
Witter ts freſo, as tis alſo: when it 
D 4 accreaſes 5 
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decreaſes 7; for "tis always freſh; but 
from whence does that come? Tou 
muſt underſtand, that in the Conun- 
try of Carni- there is « Caſtle called 
St. Cantians, from whence riſes « 
great quantity of Water, which when 
nthas ſcarcely appear'd, u ſwallan'd 

the Earth, and appears no more. 
Now the Village of St. Cantians 
14 Miles diſtant from the River Ti- 
mavus, 

1 believe therefore that the Water 
flowing from the Mountain in abun- 
dance, ts. the Cauſe of the Increaſe of 
Timavus; for I think that this Wa- 
ter flows plentifully by theſe Subter- 
raneous Paſſages, which meeteth with 
other ſecret Paſſages, by which the 
Sea runs into the Mountain next to 
the River ; and that ſo there is a 
Congreſs made, and daſhing of the 
Sea Water againſt the other, which 
runs down from the Mountain far- 
ther off ; and ſeeing the flowing of 
the Sea is more forcible than the freſh 

Water, 
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Water, ( for the Salt Water is more 
groſs than the freſh) it happens 
that the freſh Water flowing: from 
the high Mountains, yields to-the 0- 
ther when it meets with it ; from 
whence it comes, that when it can- 
not run to the Sea, it recoils up to 
the top of the Mountain ; and from 
hence "tis, that all the Mountain 4a- 
bounds with Water, and the Tima» 
vus increaſes and decreaſes. 

Such Phenomens of Nature 
yorng it ſelf, may be more ca- 
fily obſerv'd in the Mountainous 
Countries than elſewhere, ſeeing 
the Mountains, becauſe of their ſo- 
lid Texture, have empty Spaces 
and Kettles, which ſerve not only 
for Ciſterns of Water, but alſo for 
Receptacles of Fire, as in Sicily ; 
which therefore Ariſtotle calls, full 
of Caverns. So Y:rgil, deſcribing 
Ariſteus going down into the ſe- 
cret places of Penezs, a River in 
Theſſaly, running between Olym- 
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pus and Ofſs, wrote "rhele Verlſcs, 


Famgue domum mirans penttricis'& 
hamiaa regna, 

hr marry Ag lacus clauſos , lucoſque 
ſonantes 

That, & ingenti motu ſlupeſattus a- 
quarum, 

Omnia ſub magna labentis  flimina 
terra 


SpeftFabat diverſa locis, — 


In Engliſh thus : 

Fle wandring goes thro” Courts, AK 
Chryſtal R ealms, 

Lond Groves and Caves, which W 4- 
ter overwhelms ; 

Ana with tumultnous Waves ſto: 
nifht found 

All the great Rivers running under 


Ground. 


There are may of theſe Subter- 
rantons Rivers in this and other 
Countries: There #4 one very Te- 
markabll 
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mirkable af Bontdeanx in France, 
which runs tnd+y the Chu: < of” S?. 
Sorine ; and it ſeems nndly or near 
a Pillar of that Church, in whith 
there is made a hole large enon2h to 
put in ones Head, which has another 
hole at the bottom CO0tmg ao thro? 
the Pillar to the Rrver, to which if 
you apply your Exr, you may hear the 
noiſe of the Water falling down, even 
at the time when the Organs (which 
make a great Noiſe ) are playing *: 
There is npon the Right Hand a broad 
pair of Stairs, with a great _Avched 
Gate, that take down to this Subterra: 
neous River, from which they force 
Water into a Marble Ciftern that 
ſtands in the Church-yard, covered 
with another great Stone, yer operon 
the ſides, at which the ignorant Peg- 
ple take up Water ; believing, by the 
Infinuation of the Crafty Priefts, 
that "tis by the Gift of St. Sorin, an 
Excellent Collyrwum for fore-Eyes :: 
This Water as they force into' the 
Ciſtery 
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Ciſtern by the Pipes laid under ground 
ow the Waxing of the Moon, [o they 
let it —_—_— out by other Pipes on 
the Wane of the Moon ; which makes 
the People think that it depends on 
the Courſe of the Moon. Populus 
vult decipi. 


Let us hear Senecs, ſpeaking to 
the purpoſe ; T here are alſo under 
the Earth leſs known Laws of Na- 
ture, but as ſure ; believe the ſame 
to be below, that is above : T here are 
alſo great Caves, there are great 


Vaults and wide Places formed by 
the Mountains hanging over them, 
Then although we muſt confeſs, 
that in ſome places Rivers of great 
bigneſs flow under the Earth, we 
muſt not therefore: believe that 1n 
this great Plain on this ſide the Po, 
there is ſo great a ſubterraneous 
Cavity, and that Fields of ſo great 
a largeneſs could ſtand without 


Ruine for jo long time. - I muſt 
add 
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add moreover, that the Depth of 
this River,in reſpeCt to its Breadth, 
ought not to be mall, becauſe Na- 
ture builds all her Caves and Sub- 
terrancous Paſſages Archwile ; 
which all muſt have a Depth pro- 
portionable to the Breadth, other- 
wile. they loſe their Force ; and 
commonly they are of a Circular 
Figure, or coming near to it, 7.e, 
As deep as they are broad, which 


in'this caſe muſt be at leaſt 4 Mile.” 
But this Cavity is of no Depth al-p-2/- 


moſt, yea, but a few Feet, viz. 
As much as the Auger has made 
in boring : For paſhng an Iron 
Rod throw the Hole, the bottom 
is preſently found, as I have often 
try'd with others that have been 
with me. 

Moreover, . {ecing the Diggers 
in the very Terebration, often fall 
on Stocks of Trees, as my elf have 
often obſerved; we mult confeſs 
therefore, that theſe Trees have 
been 
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been'before in open Air : And ſee- 
ing in'the bottoms-of theſe Wells 
are often tound Bones, Coals, and 
Pieces of Iron, 'we are likewiſe 
forc*d to believe, that People have 
formerly liv'd on that Ground ; or 
we mult think, that-this great R1- 
ver at that time had a Cover of 6 
or 8 Foot, and-that this\our Plain 
did afterwards grow higher, by 
the daily Deſcent of Warers from | 
"the Apennine, and the paring off | 
: of. the upper Ground: - But the 2- 
bove- mention*d Difficulties do [ttH 
OCCUr. ood 0, Wal | 


But let us ſuppoſe this great R1- 
ver runs this o_ and that hither- 


to he has ſufler'd'a Bridge; from 
whence, I pray, comes 1o great a 
plenty of Water to fill this great 
Cavity, which we muſt always 
ſuppole to' be full, to make the 
Water riſe up in the Wells? See: 
ing to ſuſtain the Royal Dignity 
of the Po, {carcely ſo many Rivers 

running 
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running into it from the Apennine 
and the'A/ps are ſufficient? And 
on the other hand, we may affirm 
that the Po comes far ſhort of 'this 
Subterraneous Kiver. Laſtly, If 
this River mult be 4 Miles broad, 
I do not fee whiy'in all the Extent 
of this" Source, :the Depth of the 
Wells is always found the ſame; 
for the ' Wells which are digg'd 
near the ſides of this great Arch, 
would be ideeper than thoſe elſe- 
where!: | But there ''is almoſt' no 
difference in the Depth of theſe 
Wells, We-cannat'theretore give 
way to the Vultgar Opinion of this 
Subterraneous River, notwithſtan- 
ding the Conectures mentioned, 
which we' ſhall ſhortly Anſwer: 
And far leſs muſt we believe, that 
there are' many Subterranecous 
Streams flowing from the ſame 
Ciſtern, and diſtinguiſh'd by In- 
tervals, which give Water conti- 
nvally to theſe Fountains. For how 
can 
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ean-it be, ſeeing there are {0 ma- 
ny: thouſands of Fountains,and con- 
tiaually ſuch Wells are made both 
inthe City and Suburbs, that the 
Undertakers never fell upon ſuch 
Interſtices in the boring ? As I have 
ofren told; and which one can ne- 
ver admire enough, there 1s no 
need of any Caution here ; no 
need: of Diligence in chooſing a 
place, ſeeing any place markt out 
either in the City or without, for 
many Miles, is fit for the we 
of theſe Wells; and all the Difh- 
culty in digging theſe Wells, is 
in keeping out the Side-waters, 
which ſometimes flow in 1in great 
quantity, ſo that they need a Wall 
of Bricks to keep it out : Burt 
when the VVorkmen have come 
to this laſt Bottom, then as having 
got their wiſh, they begin their 
Perforation with as great Afu- 
rance of getting V Vater by their 


Auger, as if they had Moſes his 
Rod. 
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| Rod. Neither is the Opinion of 


ſome to be entertain'd, who think 
that the ſubterraneous Spaces from 
which theſe VVaters flow, were 
formerly the Channels of. Sculter- 
ne and Gabellas, between which 
two Rivers Modena is now plac'd ; 


! which Rivers, as they imagine, 


after they had deſcended from the 
Apennine, did join their Waters in 
this placez and therefore, through 
length of Time, the Mountains de- 
crealing and the Fields rifing, the 
Water riſes to this height in theſe 
Wells when they are digg'd ; orin 
a hole made with Sand wet with 
Water, which is ſupply'd from 
theſe Rivers by hidden Paſlages; 
And the Sand it ſelf, that they 
may give Credit to ſo plauſible a 
Thought, they give an Example ; 
for they ſay, That near a Stream, 
a Hole being made in the Sand, 
tho* dry on the Surface, the V Va» 
ter appears ; which alſo by the Ob- 
{ſervation 
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ſervation of P4ny the younger, 15 
known;/to be done::1n the Sea- 
ſhore. + For after + this Author , 
with his accuſtomed Elegancy in 
a Letter to Pliz. Gallus, : deſcribed 
the Pleaſantnels of this Countrey- 
Village by the Sea-fide, -1n tlie end 
of his Epiſtle he makes this Rela- 
tion, as worthy to be taken no- 
tice of : -1t:has Wells, ,or rather 
Fountains ; for the Nature of all 
that Shore is wonderful ; in whatever 
place you move the Ground, you meet 
with Water ; and that (o freſh, as 
not to have the. leaſt SaltnefS from 
the Vicinity of the Sea, By thele 
words the molt Learned Van ſeems 
ro give ſome Specimen.of our Foun- 
tains, ſeeing there alſo, in what- 
ever place the-Ground ts digg'd, 
there is Moiſture : Yet *ris ga- 
ther'd, by the ſame P/izy's words, 
that the VVaters of 'theſe VVells 
did not, ſpring. up. Ibelieve rhe 
{ame will happen in any Sea-Coatt, 

EXCEPT 
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except ſome Bed of Clay intervene, 
for the V Vaters do eaſily follow 
the Sand : Therefore *cis no won- 
der, that in any place of Pliny's 
Countrey-Houſe the VVater ap- 
pears freſh, being (train'd through 
the Sand from the neareſt Sea, and 
lo depriv*d of its Saltneſs. But *tis 
no way probable, that the Caſe is 
lo in our Ground : For tho'I do 
not deny that theſe Rivers did for- 
merly run in-deeper Channels, yet 
that that they give VVater to this 
Spring, I can no ways be induc'd to 
believe. For theſe Springs area 
perpetual,” neither do they know 
any Increaſe or Decreaſe ; when 
yer theſe Rivers, not only in Sum- 
mer; but alſo ſometimes in V'Vin- 
ter; have their Sands: dry, as we 
have ſeen of late Years, by reaſon 
of the hot Seaſon ; ſeeing all the 
VVells except thele, tho? 'digg*d- 
deep,gave no V Vater in the Neigh- 
bouring Countreys, 'to the _—_ 
lols 
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loſs both of Men and Cattel. But 
the flowing of a moſt pure V Va- 
ter-from theſe Fountains is ſo uni. 
form and conſtant, that *tis 1mpro- 
bable they ſhould depend- on the 
unconſtant and unequal ftate and 
courſe of theſe: Rivers.; for the 
VVater decreaſing in the: deeper 
Veins, the Preſſare would allo 
decreaſe, and ſo theſe Fountains 
would be diminiſhed. Moreover, 
ſeeing the Countrey of Rheginm, 
Parma, and all on this fide the Po, 
is plac'd in the ſame Plain ; and 
... many Rivers deſcending from the 
Apennine, glide over theſe Coun- 
tries. I do not ſee, why they do 
not enjoy the ſame . Prerogative 
when VVells are digg'd deep in 
them. But no where that I know 
of are ſuch Fountains obſery*d, ſo 
everlaſting, and ſubjeQ to no Al 
teration. Therefore we may law- 
fully judge the Ciſtern that fur- 
niſhes V Vater at the ſame rate es 

this 
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this Source, to be perpetual, ne» 


ver failing, and-not temporary. 


—— —— 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Ancient State and Form of 
the Countrey on this, ana'the other 


joe of the River Po. 


Herefore having diſcuſvd the 
Opinions whach take moſt 
among our Countrymen, of 'the 
Nature -of this hidden Source, it 
may :be thought fit that I ſhould 
now tell my.own : But before I do 
that, I think it worth while to 
enquire, and as far as Conjetture 
will allow to diſcover, what was 
in thoſe times the outward Face of 
this Countrey which we inhabit z 
ſeeing by - di of theſe 

VVellsin the Lan Votes, 
known enough, that the Sicunio 
of this Countrey, which is called 
. Gallis 


J/ (56) 
= 213Gallia Ciſpadana,” and Tranſpadana, 
| was very low and depreſt in old 
7. times, in compariſon of what *tis 
now; Plato, when he brings"in 
Critizs ſpeaking, writes, that there 
are two things which bring great 
and ſudden Changes in the Earth, 
and totally aboliſh the Monuments 
of the moſt, ancient Countreys. 
The VVorld felt the firſt Calami- 
ty in the Univerſal Deluge, the 
other -being reſerved againſt the 
Dayiof Judgment, / and the. De- 
| ftruttion of 'wickediMen, 
as Petey ſays,'when'a New 
Heaven, anda New Earth ſhall ap- 
pear. *Tis moft certain, that the 
Face of the whole Earth was moſt 
notably - changed;  'in that Uni= 
verſal Drowning and Overturning 
of iall things. : But ſomethin that 
ſuch a Change follow?d,' that the 
ſtate. of the V'Vorld before- the 
Food: was quite different from 
\eltar *rwas afterwards, which yet 
AIRY I 
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Lcannot-aſlent to. /There-is lately 
come from Ezg land a Book, whoſe 
Title is; 'The gkrred Theory of ith 
Earth, | By Thomas! Bitrnet. ''This 
Learned»Man iendeavours to 'de- 
monſtrate;' that: the Farth before 
the Deluge in its firſt Original, had 
another /Fdrm thannow1tappears 
to kivez :Jo-that ithere were" nei> 
theb'Seab nor Iftes, .not Mountaids 
nor Valleys, nor Rivers any: where, 
but the 'whole Body of the: V'Va- 
ters lodg'd. in the-Caverns of -the 
Earth. /.;Now-he-feignd dich! a 
Face of the Earth, 'toXhe end that 
ir:may (be perceiv'd/writhout "the 
Creation of new 'V'Vaters,” from 
what: Store-houſe' aiiquantity 'of 
VVater may-be- drawn {ufficieor 
to cover: rhe/:Face of®'the Earth, 
tho” it had!/Mountfains, which we 
mult imagine: to/have? been higher 
by far than»the preſent ones : So 
that;' according to his Reaſoning, 
neither Rairis, how great ſoever, 
\J nor 
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nor Theom Rabbah of Moſes, viz. 
Abyſs of VVaters hid in the Ca-+ 
verns of the Earth, could be fuf- 
ficient for that Univerſal Deluge. 
But he thinks that the Mountains, 
Valleys, Seas, Illes and Rocks, 
might have appeared in that great 
cleaving of the whole Body of the 
Earth, pieces of it being broke off 
here and there, and iwallow'd up 
in the great ,Gulph ; while thoſe, 
which ſtood in their former ſtate, 
made a ſhew of Iſles, Mountains, 
and Rocks ; but theſe which were 
wholly covered by the VVaters , 
had the Name of Sea and Lakes ; 
and ſo the Earth appeared after the 
Deluge all broken, torn, and of a 
quit< different AſpeQ. 

This Fancy, however it may be 
taken for new, yet certainly is not 
the Fiction of our Times, but more 
ancient by far. Franciſcus Patri- - 
tius, a Man famous enough for 
Learning, ina certain Book of his, 


of 


” 
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Of the Rhetorick of the ancients, 
written in 1caliax, and Printed at 
Venice by Franciſcus Senenſis, Anno 
1562. The firlt Dialogue has a 
pleaſant Story, which he ſays Ju- 
lius Strozza had from Count Bat 
thazzar Caſtillon, and he had from 
a certain Aby//ize Philoſopher in 
Spain, This wile Abyſſinian did 
can That in the moſt ancient An» 
nals of Athiopia, there is a Hiſtos» 
ry of the Deſtruition of Mankind, 
and the breaking of the Earth * 
That in the beginning of the 
World the Earth was far bigger 
than now *tis, and nearer to Hea« 
ven, perfectly round, without 
Mountains and Valleys, yet all Ca- 
vernous within like a Spunge, and 
that Men dwelling in it, and en- 
joying a moſt pure Ather, did lead 
a pleaſant Life; and that the Eartly 
brought forch excellent Corn and 
Fruits without Labour. But when, 
after a long Flux of Ages, Men 
E were 
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were puft up with Pride, and ſo 
fell from their firſt Goodneſs, the 
Gods in Anger did ſhake the Earth, 
ſo:that a great part of it fell with. 
in. its own Caverns; and by this 
means the Water, that before was 
ſhut up in dark Holes, was vio- 
lently {queez?d out, and ſo Foun- 
tains, Lakes, Rivers, and the Sea 
it ſelf, took its Original : But that 
Portion of the Earth, which did 
not fall into theſe Caverns, but 
ſtood higher than the reſt, -made 
the Mountains : That the I{les and 
Rocks in the midſt of the Sea, are 
nothing bur Segments of the Earth 
remaining after the ſudden fall 
of its Maſs. Iam willing, for the 
fatisfaCtion of the Curious, to give 
the Author's own words, as more 
tending to our purpole. 


©In the firſt Ages, ſaid the Re- 
© verend Old Man, after the laſt 


© Renovation of the VVorld, the 
© Earth 
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©Farth we dwell on was not of 
© that Form, nor lo little as *tis at 
* preſent, but far greater, and of 
*a perfe& roundaels ; . becauſe 
© then it did take up as much place, 
© as it now takes up with the whole 
*VVater and Air together ; So 
© that between it and Heaven there 
© was not any thing interpos'd,- but 
* a molt pureFire, which is called 
* Ether, being of a moſt pure and 
© vital Heat. The Earth then was 
© of ſo large an Extent, and ſo 
© near to Heaven, But within, and 
* in the Surface, *twas very Ca-+ 
* vernous, within which were ſcat- 
* tered the Elements of Air and 
© VVater ; and towards the Cen- 
© ter was ſcattered a Fire, to warm 
* the places remotelt from Heaven, 
© and therefore obſcure and cold. 
* Becauſe the other Caverns near- 
© erthe Surface of the Earth were 
* illuminated from Heaven by the 
* Openings above, and by its 

E 2 VVarmth 
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©YVarmth filled with Life ; and 
© all theſe Caverns were inhabited 
© by Men, and other Animals, for 
©the uſe of which the V Vater 
£ and Air were ſcattered over the 
© Caverns. The Earth then was 
© like a Spunge, and Men dwelc 
© within it ; their Life was very 
© happy, and without any Evil, be- 
© cauſe there was not among Men 
© either War or Sedition. Nor did 
© they live inclos'd in Cities,as they 
£ do now, for fear of wild Beaſts and 
© other Men; but they liv'd pro- 
© miſcuouſly, and the Earth pro- 
£ duc'd its Fruits for their Neceſh- 
© ty, without any Labourof theirs. 
£ Further, the Mildneſs of the Air 
cand Ather were 10 great, that 
© the Seaſons did not vary as they 
« do now: And knowing then the 
s Truth and the Vertues of all 
« things, they found they were 
C —_ ; they knew alſo the Ver- 


« tues of the Stars, their Senſes be- 
[4 ing 
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*ing nouriſhed in a moſt pure > 
© ther, from whence they had the 
*Knowledge of things Celeſtial 
* and Elemental. *Tis come to our 
* Knowledge, that in the molt an- 
* cient Annals of Arh1opia, among 
* many others, were found Agypr, 
* AEtbiopia, mw, Aſſyria , and 
© Thracta. Now hearken, O Count, 
© ſays the Arhiopian, attentively, 
* what occaſioned the Fall of the 
© Earth, and the Ruine of Man- 
© kind. The Men of 4ſhris know- 
© ing all things, and by means of 
* their VViddom doing VVon- 
© ders, were well pleaſed with it z 
©from this Self conceit grew in 
* them a great Love of themlelves ; 
*by which the Flower of their 
* VViſdom being darkned by de- 
* grees, they waxed proud, and be- 
* gan to think themſelves Gods, 
*and to compare themſelves to 
* Saturn, that then had the Go- 
© varnment of the VVorld ; who; 
8 3 © as 
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* as he is flow to Anger, and ripe 
© in Counſel, was not at all moved 
* at the firſt : But when their Pride 
« increas'd, he in Anger depriv'd 
* them of the Influxes of his Mind ; 
* from which Privation there 
« orew in them Ignorance, from 
« which flow Pride and Inſolence ; 
© and they began to ſeek how to 
j et up into Heaven, and dethrone 
* him : which when Saturn law, 
© being -in his great VViſdom un- 
* willing to defile his Hands with 
* Humane Blood, of himſelf re- 
©{igned the Government, and gave 
*it into the Hand of Jupiter his 
*Son; who, after he had taken 
* on him the Government of the 
©VVorld, being born to Action, 
* made a League with his Brother 
* Pluto, who Reign'd in the Roots 
* of the VVorld toward the Cen- 


*ter : The one began to ſhake it 
* terribly below, and the other to 
* thunder upon it from above,with 

© which 
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© which terrible ſhaking and thun- 
* dering, *the Earth open'd in ma- 
* ny places, and broke, ſo that it 
© fell into its own Caverns, which 
* by that were raiſed and filled up. 
*From whence it came to pals, 
* that it both became leſs, and 1n- 
© finitely further off from Heaven, 
©and was buryed in its ſelf, with 
© all the things contained in 1t. 
© And the Elements which ſtood 
© higheſt, were, by its weight and 
© reſtriction, ſ{queez'd out, the 
© lighter and purer did fly higher, 
*and drew nigher to Heaven ; 
* but of them which were ſhut up 
*1n the Ruins, and were before 
© lodg'd in the Caverns, part re- 
* main'd below, and part chang'd 
* their place. And it came to pals, 
* that where the great Bulk of 
* Earth fell, and could not be 
* {wallowed up of the Caverns, it 
* remained on high, and afterwards 
© being preſt hard rogether by its 

E 4 * own 
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© own weight, and condens'd by 
£ the Cold, becauſe of its diſtance 
5 from Heaven, became Mountains 
£and Rocks; and where in the fall 
© orcat pieces of thick Earth were 
© {wallowed up, the V Vaters were 
© by this diſcovered, from whence 
© came Seas and Lakes, Rivers and 
+ Fountains, great and little Iles, 
* and Rocks ſcattered up and down 
© the wide Sea. The Gold, the 
© Silver, and other Metals, which 
© in the beginning had been moſt 
* fair and precious Trees, were C0- 
©vered in the Ruins. But there 
fare ſome Remains of the Seeds 
£ ſhak'd off at that time, which 
© now arcdigg'd with ſo great La- 
© bour, being neither ſo pure, nor 
© of great Vertue, as formerly : 
: and the Diamonds, Carbuncles, 
Rubies, Emeralds and Chryſo- 
© liths, Saphires, Topazes, and 0- 
© ther Jewels, which be now found, 
* are thethickning of the Rocks of 
| rne 
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«the firſt Age ; and they are, in 
* memory of theſe firſt times, to 
« this day had 1n great Eſteem, 
«admir'd and reverenced 'as the 
« moſt ancient things. The Por- 
« phyres, the Alabaſters, Serpen- 
« tines,. and other fair Marbles of 
« ditterent Colours, are no other 
« than ſome Particles of the Vir- 
« gin Earth, which was neareſt to 
© Heaven, and 1n the Fall were 
« thickned, and united, either by 
« their own Weight, or ſome 0- 
« ther, or by Cold : From whence 
©tts, that by the Searchers after 
« Metals and Marble, there have 
© been found many both Sea and 
© Land Animals, turn'd into Stone 
© and Volatils ; yea, many times 
« Mens Bodies that have been all 
© taken hence, inclos'd in their firlt 
«ſhape in moſt ſolid Stone, 'with- 
« out any opening, And from hence 
c*tis, that there are ſeen ſo many 
« thouſands of Fiſhes, Oyſters, and 
| E 5 * Cocks 
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* Cockles congealed, and Figur, 
© of divers Animals; which fom! 
q through ignorance of things pa 
* admir'd Fi much. Theſe terr 
* ble things did at that time haj 
* pen on the Earth z but the An 
* mals and Men that were four 
* Dwellers in the Caves, remain 
* all bury*d by the Earth falling « 
* them ; and an infinite numb 
* of thoſe who dwelt in the out! 
* parts, by the terrible ſhaking b 
* neath, and the frightful No! 
* above, died of Fear;; and amot 
* the others, all the Aſſyrians. = 
* the other Countries few remai 
*ed alive, and theſe alſo con 
* nued, either by the Fall, or th! 
* Fear, many Days in a Tran 
© and without Pulſe. But aff 
© they were recover'd, they cc 
* tinued aſtoniſht and full of gre 
© Fear, that ſhortned their 0\ 
* Life, which at the firſt was \ 
*ry long, and their Childre! 

© The 
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«There was allo among Men a 
© Stupidity, ' which made them'ig- 
* norant of all things, and was the 
* Effect of the firſt Aﬀtoniſhment 
© after the Fall of their firſt Fa- 
© thers;z and yet if they ſeem'd to 
* know any- thing, they ſaw it 


4* through a thick Cloud, More- 


* over, fince the Fall, if a Man had 
©the Truth revealed to him by 
* chance, Fear made him keep it 


I © ſecret; for in all remain'd a Me- 


* mory, the Knowledge of Truth 
© being the occaſion of their Pa» 
© rents Pride, and that of their Ru- 
© ine, Forit any had the Boldneſs 
©to diſcover it, he darkned it a 
© thouſand ways, for fear of being 
© reproved, and ſeverely puniſhr 


4 © by another. For this Reaſon the 


* Sciences have been taught .mn 
* dark Sayings, 1n Fables, 1n'Ft- 
© pures and Numbers, in Sacred 


'vd © Rites, and in a thouſand other 


* hidden ways. And from thenee 
6 "is 
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$*tis belike, that Princes and o- 
© thers, who would be powerful 
© in the Earth, have choſea to fol. 
© low the Opinion of the common 
© People, and have perſecuted with 
*all Rigour thoſe that would tell 
*the Truth. Fear therefore ha- 
© ving poſſeſſed all Men, by which 
* they were diſperſt, ſuch as re- 
* main'd began to join themſelves 
© together, and to beget Children, 
* to help them and defend them ; 
© they encompaſt themſclves with 
* Fences and Ditches,in which time 
* they reverenc'd and perform'd O- 
* bedience to the Aged. After this 
* as the number of their Poſterity 
* increas'd, and the Ties of Aﬀtot- 
*ty decreas'd, they divided their 
* Goods that were hitherto com- 
* mon, and fo parted Friendſhip. 
« After which all things went in- 
© to Confuſion, every one robbing, 
* cheating,and killing another, and 


* inventing new Tricks to defraud 
; © his 
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© his Neighbour : From this, as 
* Boldneſs grew in thoſe that were 
* of fiercer Spirits, and more inge- 
* nious to hurt, others became 
* more fearful ; which Fear ſharp- 
* ned their Wit, ſo that conſulting 
* together, they found out the 
*Name of Peace and Juſtice. Af 
* terward they contrived a lon 
« Chain of Words, with which 
©tying Juſtice and Peace by the 
© Feet, by the Arms, by the Mid- 
© dle, and by the Neck, ina thou- 
© ſand ways, they thought to keep 
© her, that ſhe ſhould not depart 
* from their State, committing the 
© keeping of theſe Chains, which 
© they call'd Laws, into the Hands 
©of wary Men, and of their own 
© Temper, which they called Judges 
© and Magiſtrates. 
© By theſe Artifices did the ti- 
© morous ſecure their Lives and 
« Goods from the Injuries of the 
© more powerful ; tull at length 
one 
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© one that was bolder thanthe reſt, 
© aſſociating himſelf with the fear- 
© ful and weak, became their Pa- 
© tron. Theſe alſo were thruſt 
* from their place. After this rate 
© have the Societies of Men been 
* managed hitherto, and ſo they 
©are at preſent, and will be for 
© the time to come. - When the t1- 
© morous join'd themſelves toge- 
© ther, there aroſe Counſellors ; 
© and when they were called into 
© Judgment, there aroſe Judges. 
© This now, Noble Sir, 1s the great 


© Hiſtory which the wiſe Abyſſinian 
©told the Count, worthy to be 
had in great Veneration, and 
© highly to be eſteem'd. 


Helmont ſeems to have enter- 
tai'd an Opinion about the Face 
of the Earth before the Deluge, not 
unlike to this ; . his Words are 
theſe: From whence I conceive the 
Earth to have been in one piece, aud 

unaiviatd ; 
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undivided; faraſmuch as *twas be-wa- 
ter'd with one Fountain ;, and laſtly, 
to have had no Iſles, but the whole 
Globe was Sea on one ſide, and 
Earth on the other, This was the 
Fate of the World before the De« 
Iuge, after which the Earth did open 
into ſeveral ſhapes, and out of the 
Abyſs of theſe Chinks did the Waters 
break out. 

But let us leave the Opinion, no 
leſs diſagreeing with the Interpre- 
tation of the Sacred Scriptures, 
than with Nature it felf. Scalzger 
ſpeaking of the Aferters of that 
Opinion, about the Generation of 
the Mountains, fays, T hat they pi- 
ouſly dote, who have told, that the 
Earth was pulled ont of , and [awd 
from the Deluge. Yet 'tis certain, 
chat the Earth in that Univerſal 
Deluge did not ſuffer an ordinary 
Change, fo that the Fortune of 
things being changed, Thetis and 

Veſt s 
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Veſta chang'd their places; from 
whence Ovid ſays, 


Quoaque f uit campus ,vallem decurſus 
aquarum 

Fectt, & eluvie mons eſt deauttus in 
£quor, 

E que paludoſa ficcis humus aret are- 
Nis. 


In Engliſh thus : 


Torrents have made a Valley of a 
Plain, 

High Hills by Deluges born to the 
Main ; | 

Steep Fanding Lakes ſuckt dry by 
thirſty Sand, 

And on late thirſty Earth now Lakes 
do ſtand. 


| 


| Ibelieve it has not happened e- 
therwiſe to this Countrey of ours : 
For I conceive, that in the firſt be- 
ginning of the World, all this 
Plain, than which 1za/y has not a 
oreater, 


ty 
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greater, and which the Po does 
now divide into Gallia Ciſpadana,p#b- 
and Tranſpadana, was once a Sea, 
and a part of the Aariatick. 'So 
in the Univerſal Deluge, the Moun- 
tains being par'd oft, and bar'd, 
{o that they lookt like Bodies exte- 
nuated by a Diſeaſe, as P/ato wrote 
of the Aztlantick Wand ; we have 
reaſon to think that this Bay of p.1ey- 
the Sea was filled with Sand, and 
{o became a Valley ; and after. 
wards, in proceſs of time, by con- 
tinual Deſcent of Waters from the 
Apennine, and the Alps, and other 
particular Deluges, (ſuch as was 
that which happen'd Anno 59e 
in Gallia Ciſalpina, than which *tis 
thought there has not been a great- 
er ſince the Days of Noah, as Pas 
exvirdus ſays in his Fifth Book of 
the Antiquities of Yerona) this 
Ground did grow up by degrees, 
and by many Lays or Beds, to the 


height we do now ſee it of. Both 
Ancient. 


mY 


| 


. 


" treys about 1/izm, 7 euthrania, and 


Courſe into the CArabick Gulph, 


*with plenty of Sand, which great 
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Ancient and ModernWriters judge 
the ſame of the moſt famous and 
greateſt Plains 1n the Earth, as in 
Egypt, &c. which Ariſtotle lays 
formerly was a part of the Sea; 
and Herodot calls it , the Gift off 
the Nile (ſeeing the Etymology off 
Nite is derived from Limw, Slime) 
which he likewiſe ſays ofthe Coun-E 
| 
Epheſus, to wit, that they were 
ſometime a part of the Sta : Yea, 
the fame Herodot hath left it inf 
Writing, that if the Ne turd its 


it would at length cover 
it all with Slime. Polybi- 
ws ſays, that the Lake Meotis and 
the Exxine Sea are conſtantly fil'd 


Lib, 4. 


Rivers do continually bring into 
it,” and that the time would be 
when they ſhould be made even 
with the Continent ; taking an 
Argument from the Taſte 'of the 
Water, 
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Vater, vis, That as Meots 1s 
weeter than the Pontick, {o the 
Pontick is ſweeter than the Exxixe. 
lodern Writers think no leſs of 
he great and plain Countreys, a- 
mong whom is the moſt Learned 


f Kircber, who in his Mundus Sub- 
) terraneus, fays, from the Arabick 


-FAntiquities, and other Obſerva- 
IFtions, That the great Plain, which 
-Flics between the Arabick and Per- 
14» Gulph, before the common De- 
'Fluge, was covered with Sea-wa- 
ters. And he allo thinks, That 
| the Sandy Deſarts of T artery were 
formerly the place of Waters, and 
all one with the Caſpian Sea, and 
afterwards in length of time to 
have been rais'd toa greater height, 
and turned into great Fields. Net- 
ther need we to go ſo far off for 
Examples, We und:ritand by Hi- 
ſtory, that Ravenna, as well as 
Venice, was plac'd inthe Sea ; bur 


leeing now *tis 5 Miles from the 
Sea, 
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Sea, no body knows how much 
Land has accrew'd to it by the 
retiring of the Sea ; a Prodigy tru- 
ly worthy of Wonder, that where 
Ships did fail before, now there 
are Groves of Pine-trees. Upon 
the fame account may we call the 
Land of Ferrars, the Gift of Eri- 
danus, by reaſon of the ſlimy Wa- 
ter which this Royal River did by 
many Mouths diſcharge into the 
Aariatick tor ſome Ages; by which 
it came to paſs, that a Colony of 
Fiſhes was by a true Metamor- 
phoſis chang'd iato an Habitation 
of Men; for which Ovid ſays, 


Vidi fattas ex equore terras, 
Et procul a pelapo conche jacuere ma- 
rink. 


Pre ſeen the Seas oft turned to 4 
Plain, 
And Lands were tilled where was be. 
fore the Main, 
Tho” 
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Tho? I dare not abſolutely ſay, 
that all the Countrey which lies 
between the Apernine and the Alps, 
was a Sea formerly ; yet by what 
is obſerv*'d in the digging of the 
Wells, Oyſter-ſhells, and other 
Sea Products being found in their 
greatelt Depth, it may be not 
wichout Ground conjectured, that 
the Aariatick did at lealt come 
thus far, or that the Biys commu- 
nicating with the Sea, did ſtagnate 
here. 

Yet *tis without doubt from the 
Writings of the Ancients, that be- 
tween the! Emilian Way (in the 
middle of which is ſeated Modena) 
and the Po, there was a Lake 
reaching from the Aadriatick even 
to Placentia, which, from the 
Neighbourhood of the Po, they 
called Paduſa, into which many 
Rivers deſcending from the Aper- 
nine, diſcharg?d a great quantity of 
Waters. 
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Waters. Virgil makes mentic 
of this Lake in theſe Verles : 


Piſcoſove amme paduſe 
Dant ſonitum rauct per ſtagna lou 
cta cygni, 


Or mur muring Swans that ſound the 
fanning Wings 

Padula's Fiſhy Banks upon, or Ec: 

choing Springs. 


But John Baptiſta Aleottus, i 
his moſt Learned Book againſt Cz 
far Mengolus of Ravenna, ſhew 
by ſtrong Reaſons and Authoritic 
that no River from /acentia tc 
the Coaſt of the Aariatick Sea 

2z.., did come into the Channel of the 
Po, but that they all diſcharge 
themſelves into this Paduſa; fo 
which he brings the Authority 0 
Strabo, who writes, That this Lake 
was a great Hindrance to Hanni 
bal, when he would have paſs'd 
his 
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is Army into Erruriz; which Lake 
being not long after, by the Dili- 
gence of M. Scawrus the Surveyor, 
dried up, -was turned-.into molt 
fruitful Fields, many Rivers being 
brought within their own Banks 
to enter into the Po, as Tarus, Par- 
ma, Entia,Gabellus, Scultenna, the 
Rheine, and: other Rivers of no 
{mall Note. Upon this account 
we may reaſonably think, that 
the Po was not ſo famous of old, 
nor had the Name of Roya!, till 
by the Acceſſion of ſo many Rivers 
he had enlarg'd his Power. And 
therefore Her odot, a moſt ancient 
Writer, deny'd that there was a- 
ny River found, called Eridanus ; 
which was no {mall matter of ad» 
miration to Pliny, that when He. 
rodot wrote his Hiſtory at T huri- 
wm in ltaly, he knew no River by 
the Name of Eridanus. But ſeeing 
Herodot, as Pliny relates, made 
his Hiſtory [310 Years after the 
founding 
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founding of Rome, we may thence 
conjecture, That the Po did at 
that time run with leſs Glory, and 
in a ſtraiter Channel; or that the 
Hiſtorian ſpoke of another River. 
There is diſtinct enough menti- 
on made of this Lake in the fore- 
cited Fohan. de Argenta, and eſpeci- 
ally in Leander Albertus in his De- 
ſcription of 1ta/y, who meaſures 
the Length of this Lake from La- 
mon by Ravenna, even to Sealten- 
na, and tells all the Rivers which 
within this ſpace deſcended from 
the Mountains into this Lake, and 
there ended their Courle ; and 
that Hereales," the firſt Duke of 
Ferrara, \uftered the Bononians to 
bring the Rheine within his Banks, 
that ſo he might enter into the Po; 
by which it came topalſs, that ma- 
ny Valleys of Ferrara, and alſo 
Bononia, were turned into moſt 
fruitful Lands. But when after- 
ward the Rheine hag broke over 
Ius 
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is Banks in the time of Heresles 
ie Second, when the Fields were 
iq $g4in curn'd into Water, and ma- 
y Contentions aroſe among the 
Bononians and Ferrarians; at length 
he ſame Prince granted, that the 
theine might be again brought 
into the Ps. 

Therefore we muſt obſerve, 
that the Situation of this Coun- 
trey, in which Modena is now 
plac'd, was very low, ſeeing this 
Countrey border'd upon Padsſa, 
into which ſo many Rivers did 
run; of the lowneſs 'of which 
Ruſhes, Coals, Bones, Stocks of 
Trees, found in the Depths of 6 
Feet, are moſt ſure Proofs ; al 
which make it evident, that this 
Ground was ſometime expoſed to 
the Air, and that it had no other 
Aſpect than now the Valleys of 
Como have. 

Therefore *cis not without cauſe, 
that Cluverins, in his Dro 
t O 


of YVadimen, writes, that the ſamg]. 


Como. Yet®tis out of all queftio 


1n the ſpace of 1800 Years, has 


ting this, there was found a Piece 
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of Italy, thinks a certain place « 
Pliny delerves amendment. For 
Pliny, when he had deſcribed cer? 
tain Iſlands floating in ſeveral pla 
ces, like the Cyclades, as inthe Ce 
cuban Lands, the Reatine, the Lak 


is obſerv*d in the Land of Mode 
But Claverins for Matienſts plac | 
Mutinenfis ; foraſmuch as one may 
ſee ſuch floating Iflands made of 
Slime and Reeds in the Valleys of 


that the Situation of this Town, tc 
ether with the adjacent Lands 


grown 14 Foot ; for in this Depth 
Cauſways of Flint, and Shops of 
Artificers are found by digging 
which certainly then was the Plain 
of the Town, when the Colony 
of the Romans was brought ht 
ther : Further, when I was wri- 


of Aarian the Emperours Coin, of 


Corinthian 
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 WCori*thian Braſs, in the Depth of 
"Yi 8 Feet. 
. Hiſtory teſtifies, that Mantue at 
*Fthat time was not far from the 
TMarſhes ; for Appienus Alexandri- 
Bn tells us, that Marcus Antonius 
"Fznd Panſa, in the Siege of Mutina, 
did fight amongſt the Fenns, and 
in Grounds overgrown with Reeds; 
Sand afterwards near Mutina, 1n a 
little Iſle of the River Labinins, 
when at that time the Land of 
Modena was extended ſo far) the 
Triumviri met, and eftabliſht that 
JF horrible Baniſhment of theirCoun- 
trymen ; when yetinthis our Age 
J there are no Veſtigies either of 
Fenns or Iſlands, only moſt plea- 
{ant Fields are to be ſeen. So that 
with the Prince of Poets we may 

'll cry out, 


Tantum «vi longinqua valet mutare 
vVeruſt as. 
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Such wondrous Changes great length 
of time does bring. 


Yet this growing up' of the 
Ground, which is oblerv'd by the 
great*Depth of thele Wells, (I do 
not ſpeak of the deeper parts, whe- 
ther Humane Induſtry ' cannot 
_— was but {lowly made, and 
by Slices, as'it were, through 
Ength of time, as the ſeveral Lays 
of Farth do witneſs, which are 
obſerved in all Wells conſtantly in 
an equal Order and Diſtances 
when they are digged ; ſo that 
this growing up of the Ground ſo 
well diſtinguiſh'd, and ſo remark- 
able in the digging of all Wells, 
ought to be thought rather the 
Produtt of ſo many Ages, than 
the tumultuary and confus'd 
Work of the common Deluge. 

This doubtleſs then was the Face 
of the Countrey on this and _ 0- 

ther 


th 
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ther id of the Po, which-bein 
formerly covered with Waters, an 
not habitable, now is remarkable 
for its Largeneſs, and the Fertility 
of its Fields, and has in it many 
Towns and Cities: For it wetura 
over old Authors, we ſhall find no 
mention made of Towns or Ct- 
ties below Brixillus and Cremona, 
near the Po,even to the Adriatic ; 
bur as many as were, and yetaro 
in the Region on this (ide the Po, 
were built either near the Roots of 
the Apennine, or not far from them, 
aS Bononia, Modena, Regium, Par- 
ma, &c., But we may inter, both 
from what was ſaid before, and 
allo from the little that this Sandy 
Bed, through which theſe Subter. 
rancous Warers do run, wants of 
being 1n the ſame Leyel with the 
Sea, that the Sea did cover this 
Countrey in the beginning of the 
World. For if, according to the 
Obſervation of Aleottus de Ar- 
| E 3 genta 
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exta, a moſt diligent Hydrogra- 
Br, whom we a ched, the 
Rheine, from the Foot of the Hills 
near Bozoxia to the Po, into which 
it does now no more run, has a 
Dechvity of 123 Feet, 7 Inches ; 
and the Po trom thence to the Sea 
has a Deſcent of r 5 Foot 7 Inches ; 
and therefore the whole Decl1iv1- 
ty of the Rheize, and perpendicu- F 
lar Height to the Sea-ſhore, will be | 
x39 Foot, omitting the ſmaller F 
meaſures, the Plain out of which 
theſe Fountains ſpring, and that | 
Mutina ftands on (which is diſtant P 
about zo Mile from the Roots of | 
the Mountains) will differ no more | 
than 20 or 4o Foot from the Level | 
of the Sea, as one may conjecture, | 
ſeeing I have not leiſure to exa- | 
mine theſe matters exactly, nor is | 
it any great matter : But if we 
_— dig further down, other 
Beds would doubtleſs appear, till 
we meet at laſt with the Plain, 
which 
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which was formerly the bottom of 
the Sea, But *cis better to ſearch 
into other things, and to get out 
of theſe profound Abyſles, if we 
can go no further, 
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CHAP. V. 


What is the Nature and Conditi, 
of this hidden Spring. 


A S in the Works of Art, "t 
not ſo ſafe from the Simi] 
tude of Effects which fall und 
our Eye, nor without fear of 
Miſtake, to infer the ſame Art 
fice of Mechanical Parts ; as ma 
be ſcen by the Example of tw 
VVatches, which tho? chey hai 
the ſame outward Form, and e 
actly perform the ſame Operatio! 
as to time, yet may have the 1 
ward Structure quite different ; | 
*tis leſs ſafe ro make the ſam 
Judgments of the curious V Vork 
of Nature, and to determine wh: 
Inſtruments it uſes, and what 
Its ways of working : VVheri 
fore *tis much, as A4rifotle ſay: 


( x21 
if things: obſcure. and'hid to our 
Senſes be, explained; by Poſſibili- 
ties. , Seeing,.,.L am, come lo far , 
that I. mult, at,leogth tell what I 
think of the Nature of this admi- 
rable Sptipg, 1 believe I have done 
the part,ot a good Gueſler, if by 


Y ſounding this Ford,lI can tell things 


probable. and agreeable to the 


J Laws of Nature, inſtead of things 


certain, 

VVe may therefore conjeCture, 
that the Sea in this our Countrey 
had ſecret Commerce with the 4p» 


J pennine, to which 1t was adjacent 


inthe beginning of the World, and 
that it ſtill has ; and that it laid a 
Foundation by ſeveral ſubterrane- 
ous Paſſages in its Bowels for ſeve. 
ral Storehouſes of Waters,of which 
this may be believed to be one, 
from whence theſe Fountains de- 
rive their Original, and that the 
Water is expanded over all this. 
Vein of Sand, in which ſuch a 

i Spring 
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Spring is diſcovered : But whe! 
the Stop is taken away, and th 
Flood-gates are opened, it riſes 0 
high as in Aquedufts. And thi 
Thought of mine, as it does nc 
contradict Nature, ſo it ſhur 
thoſe Difficulties, which the fore 
mention'd Opinion of an Immen! 
Space, through which a ſubterr: 
neous River flows, does incu 
That a great abundance of VV; 
ters may ſecretly flow a long wa' 
through Sand, is neither again 
Reaſon nor Experience, ſeeing *t 
the Property of Sand eaſily | 
drink up VVater, and therefo 
has the Name of Sinking San 
__ Pliny and Solizus 1 
Nat.c-o.c.3;, hat the Nite,the grea 
eſt of Rivers, bei 
{ſwallowed up in the Sands, ru 
hid a great way, tho” nothing 
oh that 1s Known 1N © 
"i= wa Times, Sexeca allo! 
ſtifies, that ſome 1 
Ve 
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vers fall into Caves, ſome are by 
degrees conſumed, and never ap- 
pear..again., The moſt Learned 
Kircher (ays, that in W e/tphalia, 
near the Village Alrembechem, there 
is: a certain ſandy Plain, in which 
= every Day the Water breaks out 
with great Violence, {ſo as to over- 
| flow the whole Countrey, and at- 
terwards ſinking into the Sand, 
diſappears, the Surface of the Sand 
remaining dry. The River Gua- 
diana in pain, as {ome relate who 
| have obſerv'd it, when it has 
' tofÞ come to a certain Plain, is gra- 
fore} dually ſwallowed up, and with- 
ind. out noiſe of the Earth; which is . 
{iy a moſt certain Proof, that rhis Ri- 
eat-E ver does not fall into a Gulph, but. 
-1NgF runs away by theſe Beds of Sand. 
uns$Y In like manner I do believe, thas 
7 Off the V Vater deſcends by ſecret Paf- 
our# ſages from a Ciſtern in the Roots 
 tc-$ of the adjacent Mountains, that 
Ri-S communicates with the Sea, till it 
'Crs come 
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come into this deep ſandy Plain, 
mixt with much Gravel ; ſo that 
there 1s no need to conceive any 
Plain of great width and depth, 
by which theſe ſubterraneous wa- 
ters may conſtantly run down, but 
a few interſperſt ſpaces may fſut- 
fice, becauſe of the Mixture of 
Sand and Gravel. 

Helmont \ays, that Sand is Ort- 
ginal Earth, and the Seat of the 
VVaters, but that the reſt of the 
Earth is the Fruit of this Original 
Earth, and that not without Rea- 
ſon, ſeeing the reducing of this 
Sand into V Vater is more difficult 
than of any other Body. This ſame 
Author makes this Sand the laſt 
Bounds of digging, beyond which 
to proceed were loſt Labour, be- 
cauſe of the continual Conflux of 
Sand and V Vater, But he thinks 
that this Sand 1s extended from 
the Shell of the Earth to the Cen» 
ter,and abundance of Water lodges 
in 
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i0 it ; ſo that the Water which is 
kept in it is a thouſand times big- 
ger than what is in the whole O- 
cean. All Seas, Rivers and Foun- 
tains, even in the top of the Moun- 
tains, owe their Original to this 
inviſible Ocean, fo that the Wa- 
ter does every where follow the 
vital Sand. Teleſus ſeems to have 
been of the ſame Judgment, who 
ſaid, the bottom of the Sea was a 
Fountain of that Interiour Ocean, 
which agrees with that Opinion 
of Plato concerning the Gulph, 
from whoſe Boſom all Waters go 
out, and into which they all fil 
back again. 

Whatever be of Truth in this 
Opinion, of an Inviſible Ocean lur. 
king in the Sand, which He/mont 
concelv'd ingeniouſly, and upon 
probable enough Arguments ; yet 
[ think none will deny, but Water 
may run a long way through Beds 
of Sand ; and whea ſome Paſſage 
1S 
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is open, may be rais'd again, elpe- 
cially if it be urg'd by Water de- 
ſcending from a higher Ground. 
AndI think that *%is probable the 
matter is {o in our Fountains, to 
wit, the Water flows out of ſome 
Ciſtern plac'd in the neighbourin 
Mountains, by ſubterraneous Paſ- 
ſages, where the Earth is firm and 
hard ; but when ir has come into 
the Plain, it expatiates far over 
the Sand, and in the way 1s lifted 
up to this height when a Hole 1s 
made with an Auger, according 
to the Laws of Hydroſtaticks. 

And I think this 1s a more ex- 
peditions and calie way of explica- 
ting the Nature of this never-e- 
nough-admired Spring, than to 
imagine a great Vault, (of which 
there are no Marks) and a Town 
with a whole Countrey hanging 
over it, 

To give ſome Specimen how 
$his flowing of the Water may 

be 
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be according to my Explication : 
Suppole, as in Fig. 2. that there 
is a Ciftern in the Bowels of the 
Apennine, drawing Water from the 
Sea, and that the Water is carry'd 
by ſubterrancous Pipes from the 
fame Ciſtern, and ſpread over this 

_— and ſandy Plain 4 B C, mixt 
with much Gravel ; which ſand 

Plaine being brought into or. 
tefſer Bounds, the Water is forc'd 
to run down by a more narrow 
ſpace than it had in the beginning, 
and to follow its Courle till it 
come into the Sea, or ſome great 
Gulph. Therefore Wells E FG H 
being digg'd, without any Choice 
i all the Tract lying upon this 
Spring, and a Hole being made by 
the Auger, the Water of neceſhity 
muſt be lifred up on high, being 
forc'tby another, which deſcending 
ſrom a higher Ground, prefles on 
that which goes beforc, and drives 
it up. By this means theſe Wa- 
ters 
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ters receive a plentiful Supply 
from their. Father Apennine, as 
does the Well of Waters which 
flows from Lebanon, of which 
there is mention in the 
Sacred Hiſtory, 

But *tis, by far, more probable, 
that the Water is ſent from the Sea 
into ſuch a Ciſtern, than from 
Showers, or melted Snows, ſeeing 
Rain and Snow-waters run away 
for the moſt part by Rivers above 
Ground ; neither can they enter 

into the ground ſo deep; 
_ "a8 —_—_ allo teſtifies 

That there is no Rain 
fo great, which wets the ground 
above Ten Foot : For as he ſays, 
when the Earth 1s glutted, .if any 
more fall, it ſhuts it out. And 
truly, how could it come to pals, 
that they ſhould flow at the ſame 
rate as well in moiſt as 1a dry Sea- 
ſons, if the Rain-Water came hi- 
ther, and they did not rather get 
their 
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their V Vaters from the Sea, which 
being ſtrained through the Sand, 
and deprived of all Salt, they re- 
turn to the Sea again with Intereſt. 
Truly, I could never yet under- 
and , how that ſecret Ciſtern, 
from which VVaters are ſent to 
thele Fountains, ſhould not be un- 
conſtant, it they received Moiſture 
for a time from the Rains and 
Snows; and ſometimes increaſe, 
ſometimes decreaſe ; and there- 
fore, according to the Increaſe and 
Decreale of the Preſſure, ſome Al- 
teration ſhould appear in theſe 
Fountains, 

But the Beds of Clay, which 
divide the impure from the moſt 
pure V Vaters, as moſt (trong Fen- 
ces, do hinder the Rain VVaters 
from being mix'd with thele ſub- 
terraneous V Vaters. And , __ 
Plato thought, that a Dial. 8. 
clayic Ground was the laſt 


Bounds of digging 1a the regen 
® 
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of VVell-waters, obliging every 
one to dig to the Chalk ; and if 
there was no- VVater found in 
that Depth, he ſuffer'd: as much to 
be taken from the Neighbours as: 
they had: need of, to which Plizy: 
fubſcribes, ſaying, That when Por- 
rers Clay appears, there is. no more 
hopes. of getting Water, nor need 
Men dig longer ; which yet agrees: 
not with what is obſerved here. 

As I have deduc'd the Original 
of this VVater from the Sea, fo 
I do not deny, that many Foun- 
tains-owe their Originals to Rains 
and melred Snow ; yet with this. 
differeace, that the Fountains 
which have their Spring from the 
Sea by hidden Paſſages continue 

rpetual;. but thoſe which. riſe 

om Showers and temporary, 
Springs at ſome time of the year, 
are diminiſhed, and quite dry up 
as happens 1n great Droughts ; 
{uch-as Baccius. mentions to have 


been 
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been Anno x 556+ 11 which not on- 
ly all the Fountains, but alſo great 
Rivers dried up. The Countrey 
on this andthe other fide of the 
Po did experience ſuch a Seaſon al- 
moſt for two Years together, vis. 
in 1687. and 88 in which time the 
Lands were unpleaſant becauſe of 
the Drought, and VVells were 
digg*d in other places, but to no 
purpoſe ; yet Ittle alteration was 
to be obſerved in theſe our Foun- 


| tains, nor yet in the moiſteſt Sea- 


fon of all; which made the Year 
1690. fatal for Dearneſs of Pro- 
viſion, and Epidemick Diſeaſes ; 
fo that theſe our Fountains ſeem 
to be of the ſame nature with that 
Fountain in Tyan«s, conſecrated to- 
Jupiter, of which Philoſtratas ſays, 
That it ſuffer'd neither Increaſe nor 
Decreaſe ; and therefore by the 
Natives 1s called Unquenchable., Or 
like the V Vell of Aſcnlapins, which: 
as Zlins Ariftides, a moſt famous. 

Orator, 
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Orator, relates, was aVVell of Pers 
£4amus a City of Aſia, of ſuch a na- 
tare, that it was always full tothe 
brim ; and how much ſoever was 
drawn from it, it never decreas'd. 

Neither have we Realon only 
to think, that many Fouatains 
take their Original from the Sea, 
but allo . many Lakes communt- 
cate with it. The Lake of the 
Vulſinians, whole Depth is not yet 
found out,for diſcovering of which 
I have ſeen between Narthana and 
Biſentina Ropes let down for ſome 
Hundreds of Fathoms, but in vain, 
This Lake, I ſay, both Summer 
and V Vinter, Ahn it ſelf by 
the River Martha perpetnally into 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, neither does it 
receive any Rivers, and the Moun- 
tains which encompals 1t are ne- 
ver. white with Snow. BFelide, in 
the ſame Lake, when the Air was 
very calm, and the ſurface of the 


VVater was ſmooth, I obſerved 
often 
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often inteſtine Motions like Cur- 


rents in the Ocean, which was 
known by the Filhermens Nets, 
which being ſunk under Water, 
were ſnatcht violently from their 
hands; an evident Proof of {ome 
hidden Commerce with the Sea. 
Julius Obſequens, in his Book of 
Prodigies, relates, That the Lake 
Albinns, in the Conſulate of Yale- 
rins and M. Valerius, was {udden- 
ly raiſed up, when no Rain fell 
trom Heaven, neither could there 
be known any Cauſe of ſo ſudden 
a ſwelling. I cannot be ignorant 
that the Original of Fountains and 
Rivers from the Sea 1s called in 
queſtion. Gaſpar Bartholinus, who 
follows the glorious Footſteps of 
his Anceſtors, Printed a Treatiſe 
at Hafzia, wherein he endeavours 
to prove that Opinion to beabſurd, 
which deduces the Original of 
Fountains and Rivers = the 
Sea ; ſ{othat all Fountains, as well 
remporary 
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temporary as perpetual, according 
to him,owe their Original to Rain. 
Suppoſe, as he ingenioully endea- 
vours to prove, that for maintain- 
ing the Perpetuity of the Foun- 
tains in a dry Seaſon, a ColleCtion 
of the Water of the precedent 
Rains in ſome Receptacle within 
the Cavity of the Mountains is ſuf- 
ficient. But truly, I cannot ſee 
how in ſome Fountains their Re- 
gularity and equal flowing can 
hold out for ſo long a time, as is 
obſerv*'d in ours for ſo many Ages; 
ſeeing in whatever Seaſon, either 
dry or moiſt, there appears n@ 
ſign of Increaſe or Decreaſe. 

But Scaliger anſwers to thoſe 
things which ule to be objected 
againſt the Opinion of the Origi- 
nal of the Fountains and Rivers 
from the Sea, in oppoſition to Car- 
aan, laying, There 1s no reaſon 
why the Sea-water, before it come 
to the Mountains, does not break 

Out 
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out every Where, in theſe words: 


But, O Cardan, he whom in the 24 
of Geneſis, the Divine Man ſays to 

ave finiſht all things, was ſo good 
an Architett, ſo wiſe a Water-Bailif, 
that Julius Frontinus & nothing to 
him : He therefore did ſo skilfully 
join the Pipes of his CAquedutts, 
and. fit them for bearing the Burthen, 
4s to free you from this fear. But 
truly, this Difficulty which 1s ob- 
jected about the ſufficient ſtrength 
of the ſubterraneous Paſlages,gives 
no leſs trouble ( excepting the 
greater diſtance) to the AMterters 
of the other Opinion, who attri- 
bute the Original of Fountains and 
Rivers to Rains. 

But how Water is furniſhte to 
the Fountains from the Sea, which 
being heavy of its own nature, 
muſt flow back 1nto the Sea from 
whence it came, making as 1t 
were a Circle, 1s not agreed upon 
among thoſe, who admit the Ort- 
ginal 
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ginal of Fountains to be from the 
Sea, as may be ſcen in Gaſpar 
Schottus, who rehearſes many O- 
pinions of the Ancients and Mo- 
derns, and examines them. So 
true 1s it what Ariſtotle ſays, T hat 
was an old Doubt , why ſeeing ſo 
great 4 quantity of Water runs to 
the Sea, it does not thereupon be: 
come bigger. Some think that the 
Sea-water aſcends above its own 
Original by the attractive force of 
the Earth, ſome by ſhaking and 
the Sea-tide, ſome by force of the 
incloſed Spirit , which drives up 
the Water to the top of the high- 
eſt Mountains ; others do atrri- 
bute it to the Preſſure of the Air, 
which by perpetually breaking 
down the Surface, lifts the VVa- 
ter up on high ; ſome recur to the 
Divine Providence : There arc 
others who ſay, That the Sea-wa- 
ter flows with a natural Motion, 


whether from the bottom of the 
Sea, 
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Sea, or the ſides, to the Springs 
of Fountains plac'd in the moſt 
high Mountains, becauſe the Sea 
is higher than the Earth; as the 
ſame Schottus thinks. But I like 
better the. Opinion of Des Cartes, 
of which was alſo our Countrey- 
man -Falloppins, who thinks that 
the 'Sea-water, by reaſon of the 
{ubterraneous Heat, 1s raiſed in 
form of a Vapor to the higheſt 
Mountains ; and there, by reaſon 
of the ambient Rocks condens'd 
into Water, as is uſual in Chymi- 
cal Diſtillations, ſo that the Moun- 
tains are like Heads of the Alem- 
bicks, by the Cold of which the 
exalted Vapors are condenſed into 
Water, which afterwards breaks 
out into Springs. Julirs Ceſar Re- 
cupitus tells, in his Hiſtory of the 
burning of YVeſuvius, that at the 
ſame time it did ſend forth two 
Streams, one of Fire towards the 


{hoar, another of Water on the 
G other 
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other ſide that. looks to the-Plain 
of Nola, the Firs. not only, keeping 
time. with the Waters, but alto 
producing .them : For ,*tis, to. be 
thought that by force of the - vi- 
olent Heat diftus'd over the Moun- 
tains, fo great a quantity of Wa. 
ters. was exhaled from ſome -Ci- 
ſtern that held the Sea-water, that 
it was ſufficient for making a Tor- 
rent. | 

Perhaps it might be as convenient- 
by deduc*d from the Rarefattion of the 
CAFY inclos'd within the Bowels of 
the Mountains, preſſing down the 
Surface of the Water, and ſo forcing 
it out another way. 

Neither do .the Beds of Stone 
and Chalk, which Bartholize obs 
jects, withſtand the lifting of the 
Vapors -upward; : For ſuppoling 
the Mountains are, as all confeſs 
them to be, cavernous within, 
ſuch Beds as theſe might afford 
this ule, -to ſtop the Vapors litced 
upward 
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g Rupward by force of the Heat, and 
let them fall down by. various 
hinks as Veins, .to which theſe 
3eds, eſpecially ſuch as are Bra 
elly and ſtony, are paſſable ; from 
hence the Fountains ariſe, which 
zre called Mouths of the Veins. 
herefore *tis a more ready way,, 
znd more agreeable to the Laws of 
ature, to draw the Original of 
ountains, which are perpetual, 
ind ſubje@ tono Alteration from 
of Fhe Sea, by the continual Aſcent 
he pf Vapors 1n the great Receptacles 
2 bf Nature. And *tis reaſonable to 
hink it ſo in our Caſe, both from 
1e [the old ſtate of the Countrey on 


b+ this ſide the Po, and alſo the per- 
1e ſpetual Fires that the Neighbouring 
g Mountains maintain, which at 
is their wide Mouths ſometimes 


hrow up much Fire and Aſhes, 
With Stones, with ſo great a Noiſe 
:d and Craſhing, that it is heard 
d Jometimes 12 Miles off ; which 
| G 2 truly 


y 
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truly is not new, ſeeing Pliny 
mentions this, who writes, That 
in the Land of Modena the Fire 
comes out on ſet Days ; and tells 
it as a Prodigy, that two 'Moun- 
tains met together, Smoke and 
Fire coming out; and that in rhe 
Day-time a great -moultitude” of 
Roman Horſemen and Travellers 
were looking on; Bur that is e- 
ſpecially ſeen in Mount Gibbins, 
where there are many Fountains, 
from which Petroleum flows. 


An Account of ſome wery remayk- 
able ones I had from my Brother 
who ſaw them, and was confirmed to 
me by Seignior Spoletti, Phyſician 
to the late Ambaſſadors from Ve- 
nice, and Profeſſor of Phyſick at 
Padoua, when he was at my Cham 
ber, They be ſeen on a fide of one 
of the Apennine Mountains,' half 
way betwixt Bologna and Florence, 
near a place called Petra Mala, about 

Froe 
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Five Miles: from Fierenzola ; "tis 
in a [pot of Ground. of three or four 
Tards Diameter , which inceſſantly 
ſends up a Flame rifing ver) high, 
with no Noiſe, Smoak, or Smell, but 

ives 4 very great Heat, and hus 
; obſerved tobe thus in all times, 
except of great Rains, which. put it 
out for a nijile ; bus when that is 0- 
ver, it burns with preater violence 
than before ; the Sand about it when 
turnd up ſends forth a, Flame, but 
within. 3. or 4 Tards round about it 
there are Corn Fields, The People 
that live hear to it, believe that 
there is a deep Hole there ; but he 
found it to be firm Ground, There 
are 3 or 4 more of thoſe near, but 
they do nat burn jo wehemently 


this, 


When I was thinking on a more 
exaft Hiſtory of thele Fountains 
of Perroleam.than is in Writers, 
underſtood by Letters from Mat- 
G 3 liabecchins, 
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liabecchins, ( to whom, as Prince 
of the Learned) whatever hap- 
pens new in Learning is preſently 
brought) that the moſt Learned 
D. Olinger, the Kings Profeſſor at 
Copenhagen, had ey Publiſhed a 
Book, which he found among 
ſome Manufcripts,under the Name 
of Franciſeus Areoſtus, of the. Oil 
of Mount Zibinius, or the Petro: 
lewms of Modena, which Book that 
moſt Renowned Author Dedicated 
to the ſamie Malliabecehivs, with 
a —_ to the Reader : A great 
Reproach ,of our ſloth, who ſay 
fill ſome rife from the remotel 
Countreys to illuſtrate our Mat- 
ters by our own Writings, . 

Though I derive. the Original 
of our” Fountains from the Sea 
firſt, then from ſome Ciſtern of 
VVater plac'd in our Mountains, 
ioto which the Vapors, ſent up by 
the inclos'd Heat, are returned 1a 
form of VVaters 1 would not 
"—_ thence 
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thence infer, that this Ciſtern is 
plac'd in the tops of the Apennize 


Mountains, bur I believe rather 


that *tis plac'd in'the Foot of "the 
Mountain, than in the top ; for 
though, as I ſhow'd before, *ris 
not always neceſſary, that the 
VVarers, thongh inclos'd within 
Pipes, fhould reach to the height 
of their Ciftern, which happens 
as often as their Paſſage being 


ſtraitned, they have not free Lt- 


berty ro flow out, as in Fs. 1. 
But if we ſhould place this Ciltern 
in the tops of the Apernine Moun- 
tains, probably the V Vaters might 
riſe higher in them, when yet 
they-do not riſe to the ſurface of 
the Ground. But 1 cannot cet- 
tainly conjeQture in what part, 
whether near the foot of the Moun- 
tain, or in their inner parts, this 
Ciſtera of VVaters is plac'd by 


| the Divine Archiret. 1 have 
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ſpar'd no Labour nor Experiences 
to find out the Head of this Spring, 
and therefore I diligently viewed 
not only the Plain towards the 
Mountains , - but the Mountains 
themſelves, and could find no 
Marks of it. I obferv'd indeed 
{ome ſmall Lakes, but ſuch asdry 
up in the Summer, and ſo become 
Paſture for Cattel ; of the num- 
ber of which is the Lake Paulinxs, 
25 Miles diſtant from this... I 
thought beſt therefore. to fetch 
the Original of theſe Waters from 
another ſource, viz. From fome 
ſecret Ciſtern of water plac'd in 
the inner parts of the Apennine 
Mountains. And it 15 certain, that 
the inner parts.of the Mountains 
are cavernous, and that there are 
in them Ciſterns of water, from 
whence Fountains and Rivers draw 
their Original. Lacan feign'd to | 
himſelfa great Ciſtern of water in | 
the heart of the Apennine, from | 

which 
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which all the Rivers of 1a/y did 
flow, that run into both the Seas. 
I am willing to bring in here his 
Verſes, ſecing to realon in 10 ah. 
ſtruſe matters with the Philoſo- 
phers, or to conjecture with the 
Poets,. is the fame thing. 


Fontibus bic vaſt is immenſos concipi 
ammes, 

Fluminaque in gemini ſpargit di- 
wvortia ponti, 
In levum cecidere latus weloxque 
Metaurss, L 
Cruſtuminumque rapax, & junttus 
Sapis Tſauro, 

Quoque mazis nullum telus ſe ſolvit 
in amnem, 

Erldavis fratas deducit in 4quors 
ſulvas,; , 

Dexteriora petens montis declivis 


Tybrim 
Unds facit 


G5 Hence 
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Wence from vai Fountains do great 
Rivers flow, | 

And into dowble Seas divorce do 
ſlide 

In ws Channels, down on the 
left | 

Metaurus ſwift and ftrong Cruſtu- 
mium flow. | 

Hapis joirn'd to Iaurus, Sonna too, 

And Aufidus the Adriatick beats. 

Eridanus, then which no River gets 
More Groupd , 

Whole Foreſts rowls imto the Seas 
&returrd. 


But ſeeing *tis known enough 
by what we have related in the 
Hiſtory of theſe Fountains, that 
this Spring is not fo old as the 
world , ſeeing the laſt 'Plain in 
which the Auger was faſtned was 
formerly in the open Air, as the 


Trees in it make evident. If in the F 


beginning of the World theſe Wa- 
ters 
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ters had flown a$ they do now, the 
force of the witet” Wodlg raſily 
have thrown off that weight; as 
it happens ſometime 'when the 
boring is delay'd. Then one will 
ſay, When, and how had this ad- 
mrrable Source 'its Original? To 
this T may anfwer, That thereare 
no Monuments of this, nor can it 
be abſolutely known when theſe 
waters began to flow ; yet *tis cer- 
tain, that this Accumulation 'of 
the Ground hath not happen'd bur 
after great Land-Floods, they leav- 
ing a great deal of Mud here ; 0- 
therwiſe, as I was ſaying, the force 
of the water would have thrown 
off the weight. Therefore. I am 
inclin'd to believe, thar after the 
Plain was thus rais'd, ſome new 
ways were open'd by a great 
Earthquake, fo that the waters 
| might flow from the Ciftern pla- 
 ced- 1n the adjacent Mountains , 

whuch receives them by a contihal' 
EVapora- 
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evaporation from the Sea, and 
ſo might flow from that, ſandy 
Ground, and ſo to have kept their 
Courſe for many Ages, before the 
wit of Man reach'd hither, and 
open'd the Veins of the Earth 
with the Auger as with a Launce. 
And tis known by many Obſerva- 
tions, that ſome Fountains die by. 
Earthquakes, and ſome riſe ; as 
Ovid lays, Lib. 15. Met. 


Hic fontes natura novos emiſit,& illic 


Clauſit, &, antiquis tam multa tre- 
moribus orbis 
Flumina proſiliunt, ant excecata reſi- 


aunt. 


In Engliſh thus : 

Flere Nature, in her Changes mani- 
fold, 

Senas forth new Fountains, there 
ſputs up the old ; 

Streams with impetuous Earthquakes, | 
heretofore 

Have broken forth, ana ſunk, 0r run 
n0 more - CHAP, 


i 
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CH AP. VE 
The Progreſs and End of theſe Wa- 


ters is enquired into, and 4 Rea- 
ſon is given of thoſe things which 
are obſeryd. in the digging of the 
Wells. 


"P IS worth the Enquiry, What 
is the Progreſs of theſe our 
waters that flow under ground, 
and whether they'go? But here I 
ſtick, and- there. is 'no- place but 
for Conjecture. TI have often en- 
quir'd of the Undertakers, Whe- 
ther they felt the Auger to be car- 
ried by Violence to any {ide; but: 
I could underſtand nothing certain 
of them. But ſeeing: the length 
of this Source is far greater than 
its breadth, 1 think it more agree- 


able to truth, that theſe waters 


flow from Eaſt to V Velt,according 
to 
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to the lenghth of the Aimiliar way, 
which TraCt of Ground is fix Mite 
long, and but four broad, as far 
as I have had occaſion to obſerve ; 
but when it has paſs'd the way, 
we may judge that either *tis ſunk 
into thefe Wells of the Earth, or 
by. ſecret turnings and windings 
falls into the Sea, according to the 
Laws by which the water .circu- 
lates in the Body of the' Earth, 
which we read deſcribed by Ec- 
clefiaftes. in_ theſe words, Rz- 
vers enter into the Sea, yet it does 
not overflow; the Rivers return to 
the place from whence they came, thi- 
ther they return again. And the 
Heathen Poets, as Lucyetins, in 
theſe Verſes, L16. r. 


Debet ut in' mare de terris venit hu- 
MOY qual” 
In terras itidem manare ex 4quore 


 ſalſo. 


As 
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As Rive run from Farth, ana fill 


a, 
So ſome, through ferey, Ports returs 
ag 4in, 


But allo ,is-proyed by the moſt 
grave. and. modern Y Vriters, with 
many- S,' aS Arias Montanus, 
Varew#s; V offins, Becher, and ma- 
ny others, whom the moſt famous 
Lanzon, Phylician of Ferrara, cites 
in hisAnimadyerſjons, full of va- 
riety. Is may bedoubted; and thar 
not without reaſon, whether the 
courſe of theſe waters. mult be for 
ever. And truly, ſeeing fromthe 
times of the _—_— Common- 
wealth, evan-to this Age, 'there 
hath been ſo, great an accumula- 
tion, of the Earth, as 'well in the 
| as 19 the adjaceat Lands, and 
in the Channels of Rivers, there is 
! no. place left of doubting,: but the 
| |" of theſe Fountains, will at 
x length 
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length ceaſe, the Cauſes continu- 
ing-:the\ fame,” to wit, while the 
next Rivers take away wittr them 
the ſpoil of: the: Mountains, and 
therewith cover the Plains that 
lie under. . Therefore, as theſe 
Fountains for a far better uſe did 
riſe many:Feet above the Surface 
of the Earth, but now rarely reach- 
es'its Surface; ſo we-muſt think, 
that the time will come in which 
theſe waters muſt ſtand-in their 
VVells, having no' deſcent by 
which to run-down : And theſe 
Changes, which ſucceed in great 
length of time, and” without” a/ 
VVitneſs, it we conſider the-pre- 
ſent: ſtate of things, hardly deferve 
Credit yet the thing it ſelf: [peaks 
that : they have' truly happened, 
and will {till follow': But becauſe 
(to ule Ariſtotle's words) the things 
are done.in. great length of time: 
ioreſpect.of our Life, they are hid | 
from us, and the ruine of all Na- | 

tions þ 
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tions 'does - happen *» before the 
change of theſe things: told from 
the'beginning to the end. 

But this is the common Fate of 
Cities that are plac'd inthe Plains, 
that after many Ages they are al- 
moſt, half :buried-; or, (as the &- 
gyptian Prieſt in Plato ſays of the 
Cities of Greece) are- carried by 
the force of the Rivers into the 
Sea ; though on the other hand, 
Towns which are 'plac'd on the 
tops of the. mountains, their Foun- 
dations: being, par'd, do tell the 
Injuries. of Time: A fare Froof, 
that there is'nothing conſtant and 
frm 1m this world ;, but that we 
muſt look for the- City: that}1s-0n 
| high, and is to.continuefor eyers 

But why theſe Fountains, ſeeing 
they are ſuppoſed to- take their 
Original from the Sea, have no 
| ebbing or flowing, as ſome Foun- 
tains, of which Writers take: no- 
| tice; as is that which Ping the 
Younger 
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Younper mentions in theLand of 
Como, which ebbs and flows three 
times in a Day. I think this to 
happen, becauſe water is /furniſht 
to 'theſe Fountains from the- Sea, 
by the -Aſcent of Vapors; which 
evaporation, though 1t be not al- 
ways equal, becauſe of the ſub- 
terraneous Fires ſometimes weak- 
er , '{ometimes ſtronger, yet *tis 
enough if it be ſuch as is ſuffici- 
ent'to keep the Ciſtern full always 
-tothe' ſame height, ' 609 which. de- 
pendstheEquality of Flux of theſe 
our Fountains for ſo many Ages, 
whatever come of the water that 
ſometimes overflows, and is di- 
Tperſed another way. But why 
me Fountains at certain times 
flow, and at other times ebb, many 
Cauſes are brought, of which (1 
meant thoſe which draw their 
Source from the Sea) the Caule is 
theebbing and flowing'of the Sea, Þ 
by force of which it comes to pals, 
that 


f 
) 
( 
, 
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that as the: Sea,,gbhs and: flows, 
theſe Foyntains are ſametimes- ob- 
ſerved full; and ſometimes empty. 

We ſaid ,..that-1n the Winter- 
time a great Heat was perceiv'd in 


_ theſe Fountains,. and in,the Sum- 


mer-time a great Cold ; asappears 
alſo by the Thermometerlet down 
to {eyeral Nepths, and the Table * 
before marked fhews : Which Ob- 
{ervations ſeem not a little; to fa- 
your the: Defepders,of an (Antipe- 
riltaks.; and ſo, much-the rather, 
that-thels! Obſexvations - were not 
made;ina Mountanous, -but -in_a 
Champion ,Countrey. For 1.do 
not think. it late, to try itn Mines, 
and the.Caverns of the-Mquntains, 
becauſe of the Metalligk Exhglati- 
ons, ;agd divers Saks and\kings of 
Marcafites, ' with -which: they are 
pregaant .; for.,when -ſuch-Sub- 
ſtances are ſpripkled with Water, 


| Rey grow. hot like Quick-lme, 
| ANC ITAL 


ailedivers Ex etioanprivel 
the 
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the Mineral Waters do reſtifie that 
break out hot ; to which you may. 
add, there are many Store-houſes 
of Fire, which may not a little 
alter the ſubterraneous Region, 
which happens not 1n great Plains, 
as 15 the Coninees on this'and the 
other ſide of 'rhe Po. 

Indeed, the moſt Learn'd* Mr. 
Boyle has gathered many things of 
the Temper of the Air under 
Ground ;- all which yet he ſays he 
had-from ſuch as made Obſervati- 
ons on-many Mines ; where he al- 
fo relates,. that in the ſame-places, 
and at the ſame times of the Year, 
there is found a difterent temper 
of the ſubterraneous Regions; . 
eauſe of the differene Nature of 
Salts. And he fays; - That from 
fome Mines are felt hot' Fftuvia 
m the-Summer-rime. And'tis ob- 
ſerved, that not only out of the 


Caverns of the Mountains, bot Ex- | 
halations breath” in the Summer- 
time, | 
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wme, but alſo frequently a moſt 
cold Air, In Ezraria., , near the. 
Lake of the /lſinenſes, .near.the 
Town Martha, is a little Caveat 
the foot of a molt. high Moun- 
tain, which 1s not above 6 or 8 
Feet deep 3 but in the {ide cf the 
Cave at a little Chink: the. Wind: 
blows ſacold, that it may be com- 
par'd to the Coldnels of the North. 
Winds. The Fathers of the Or- 
der of the Mimims of Sr. France de 
Paila, who bave a Church: with a 
Monaſtery, near it, uſe, this Cave 
as a Vault for their Wine; and in 
the Summer-time draw their Wine 
from thence as cold, as if it had 
been in Snow; yea, it they keep 
their Summer Fruits there ſlome- 
time, they draw them out.ſpripk- 
led with a cold Dew, as 1 have ob- 
ſerved, during my ſtay with them, 
in the Dog days. 

But in the great Plains where 
| all the Earth is lolid, and does not 
keep 
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keep ſo many kinds of Salts or 
Fires inclos'd, if we might go 


down deeper by di a great- 
er Certitude wiche be ad of this 


ſ{ubterrancous Temperature. Bur 
in theſe V Vells of ours I perceived 
this Reciprocation of Heat and 
Cold ſenſible enough, as often'as 
I deſcended into them at different 
times; but that there mighr happen 
no Deception by the Senſes bein 

prepoſſeſs'd with Heat or Cold, 

obſerved it manifeſtly by a Ther- 


mometer exattly ſcaled. But what:- 
ever is the nature of Cold or Heart, 
(for *tis not 2519 in this place 


to enquire whether they are bare 
Qualities or Corpuſcles cauſing 
ſuch a Senfation in us.) Antipe- 
raſtis, as 1 think, ought not to be 
baniſh'd out of 'the Schools ; for it 
may be explained right enough 
both ways. Whether therefore , 
according to the Diverſity of Cli- 
mates and Countreys, there be a 

difterent 
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different Temper of the Air under 
Ground, yet "tis Certain that the 
Thermometer being ler down,does 
ſpeak with diſtinct Notes, that 
there 1s at leaſt in the firſt Region 
of the Earth, (whatever be of the 
derper and Central parts of. the 
Earth) this ws Seo of Heat 
and Cold, according to the diffe- 
rent Changes of the Year; and al- 
ways ina quality oppoſite to that 
which the external Air, in which 
we live, hath : So that here may 
be uſed that Sentence of the No- 
ble Hippocrates, Lux orco tentbre 

Tout ; Lux Jovi tenebre orco. 
But before we come out of theſe 
VVells, it will be fit to give the 
Reaſons of fome Phenomens that 
are oblery'd in the digging of 
them, It was ſaid before, that 
there isa great Reſt in the Air in 
the V Vinter-time, io that the Can» 
les continue burning ; there 15 no 
imoaky Exhalation,and they eaſily 
draw 
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draw their Breath ; but in the 


Summer-time there 1s raiſed a 


thick Cloud, the Lights are put 
out, and the Diggers are almoſt 
kill'd, But from whence this ? 
VVhen rather in the Winter-time, 
becauſe of the Heat, more intenle 
atthat time, and cqual to the Sum-_ 
mers Heat, it might ſecm conſo- 
nant to Reaſon, that in a moiſt 
place a \moaky Exhalation ſhouid 
be rais*'d, which ſhould trouble the 
Air, and put out the Lights; bur 
in the. Summer, by reaſon of the 
Cold which lodges 1n theſe V Vells, 
not much unlike the Cold in the 
VVinter, it would ſeem reaſona- 
ble that the Air ſhould be more 
pure, nor ſo intangled with grols 
Vapours, as to be unfit for Reſpi-| 
ration ! VVhether *tis that thc 

Hear, which in the V Vinter-time 
1s 1n theſe Wells by reaſon of an 
Antip?riltalts, bring greater, hat' 
force to diſſipate thele Vapors ; 
but 
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but in the Summer-time, by rea- 
ſon of the Cold, they cannot be 
diſſolved ! Or rather, that the Ex- 
halations in the Winter, that are 
raiſed by the Heat in theſe VVells, 
are lighter than the external and 
thicker Air, and ſo do aſcend 
more ealily, but in the Summer are 
heavier than the external Air ; 
and therefore ſtagnati there, 
cauſe a difficulty of breathing, and 
put out the Lights when kindled. 
But here I cannot but wonder, why 
in the Mines, though of great 
depth, as are thoſe in #ungary, the 
Miners continue any time of the 
Year with their Candles lighted, 


and that in any ſeaſon ; nor do 


they feel lo great an Inconvenience 


*F in breathing: But in our Wells 
'F that arein the open Air, and com- 


municate with the open Air, not 


{ by turnings, but in a ſtreight Line, 
' the VVorkmen in the Summer- 


time are almoſt ſuffocated, and 
their Lights put out; ſo that inthe 
H Dog- 
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Dog-Days there is no hiring © 
them to work. Perhaps this falls 
out, becauſe the Mines 1n the 
Mountains and dry places have 
not ſo groſs an Air, but ſuch as 
is ſafficient for Reſpiration 5 but 
theſe being digg'd in a Cham: 
pion Countrey, and moiſt Ground, 
ſend forth Streams more plents 
fully ; ſo the Air being filled with 
them 1s - unfit for Reſpiration, 
I deny not but in the Mines the 
Miners are ſometimes troubled 
with ſhortneſs of Breath, partly 
by reaſon of their own Breaths, 
and parrly becauſe of the Metal- 
lick Exhalations ; yea, are ſome- 
times killed ; ſo that to prevent 
the Danger of being ſtifled, rhey 
uſe Air-Pumps, for taking up the 
fowl Air, and letting in freſh ; a 
Deſcription of which 
you may ſee 1n Aoricola, 
Belide, they dig a Pit 
fome diſtance from the Mine, tend- 
ing downwards, from which a 

Mine 
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Mine 15 extended to the place 
where the Diggers work, which 
ſerves for a Wind Pipe ; and by 
bringing 1a freſh Air, and driving 
the old to the Mouth of the Pit, 
does much refreſh the VVorkmen, 
and frees them from the danger 
of being ſtifled ; but that is only 
done in the deeper Mines, as Agri- 
cola and Mr. Boyle relate. The 
Lights therefore are put out in the 
Summer-time 1n theſ: VVells, and 
the Diggers are ſciz'd with a great 
Difticulty of breathing , becauſe 
the Air in it is ilPd with groſs Va-« 
pours; which thick and ponderous 


 Vapors cannot aſcend in the hot- 
ter and lighter Air, but are to 


lodge there by reaſon of their 
weight. But the Vital Light re- 
quires of neceſſity a thinnels, and 
empty ſpaces in the Air, in which 
it may lay down its Fulginous Ef- 
fluvia, and needs freſh Air for its 
Food, otherwile it quickly dies. 
H 2 It 
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4/44, It was obſerved before, in re- 
25,26 hearſing the curious things that 
occur 'in the digging of theſe 
VVells, that there are three Bed; 
of Clay two of 11 Foot, another 
below .it of leſs thickneſs, with 
marſhy Beds between them < 
two Feet thick. I have often times 
ſtudied to find out the Generation 
of theſe Beds, examining with my 
ſelf how they are diſtinguiſh'd in 
this Order of time thro' the whol: 
Tract. I know there have been 
among(t our Countreymen ſome 
who think, that theſe Beds & 
Clay are the Product of the Uni. 
verſal Deluge. But this Author, 
whoſe Name I now pals in filence, 
leſt I ſhould ſeem tocontend with 
the Ghoſts, (for he died this year) 
tho? he was born in this Countrey, 
yet having liv'd always abroad, 
was ſurely never preſent at the 
digging of thoſe Wells, but hath 


bad from others all that he ſays 
ol 
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of them : For if he had ſeen the 
Structure of theſe Fountains, he 
would never have written, that 
the Clay 1n theſe VVells was 24 
Feet deep, and the marſhy Ground 
as thick : For there are three Beds 
of Clay, two of 11 Foot apiece, 
and one leſs, with their Beds of 
marſhy Ground between of two 
Foot a-piece. Therefore this Con- 
jecture for the Truth of the Unt- 
verſal Deluge, taken from the 
thickneſs of the Clay, is of no 
weight. 

I am perſwaded therefore, that 
after the Univer'ial Deluge, whole 
Veſtigies are perbaps deeper, theſe 
Beds of Clay were produc'd by 
three particular Floods, yet great 
and molt ancient ; fo that from 


' one Flood tro another rauch time 
inaterceded, in which the ſtagna- 
| tion of the Water, and the Ground 
putrifying together with the leaves 
and roots of Reeds, gave Original 
to 
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tO theſe intermedial marſhy Beds. 

I can cafily belieye, that this 
Bulk of Clay was made of the 
Earth drawn down from theMoun- 
tains, by the haſty Deſcent of the 
Waters into theſe Valleys ; ſeeing 
for gathering of Clay tor the Pot- 
ters, *cis uſual with us to convey 
the V Vater into Pits made by art, 
out of the Rivers Scultenna and 
Gabellys, by *vhich means the Wa- 
ter being exhaled by the Heat of 
the Summer, there ſettles much 
Clay in them, which the Potters 
afterwards uſe for making their 
Vellels. And Pliny teſtifics, That 
the Potters Art excelled in this Ci- 
ty of old, becaule of the Excel- 
lency of the Clay, and its tough- 
neſs, ſaying, That Modena was f - 
ous in Italy for Potters Work ; 
when at that time, as he ſays, Lu- 
xury had come to that height, that 
Potters Work coſk more than Por- 
celline. 


And 
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And we have reaſon to think, 
that this diverſity of Beds, which 
is ſeen in great Plains, has been 
made by ſeveral inundations and 
accumulations of the Ground : But 
from whence that diverlity of Beds 
comes, which is alſo found in the 
Mountains, 1s hot ſo eaſe to de- 
termine. ÞAericola ſays, there 
were ſixteen Beds of ditterent Co- 
lours in the Mines of the Mountain 
Melibochns,and of different heights; 
but 1f one could dig deeper, doubt- 
leſs a great many others would 
appear. If we would ſtick tothe 
Opinion of our Fzloppins,*cwill not 
be a hard matter to' underſtand 
the Generation of theſe Beds, and 
their Diverſity in the Mountains ; 
for he thinks, that the Mountains 
were made by a dry Exhalation 


{ ſhut up 1n the Bowels of the Earth, 


which he gathers from their Pyra- 
midical Figure; yea, he thinks 
they are nouriſhed by ſuch an Ex- 
H 4 halation, 
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halation, and grow by peace- 
meal ; from whence it comes to 
paſs, that, as in Sublimation of An- 
timony, Flowers of diflerent ſorts 
are gathered according to the di. 
non of the Pots, ſo he thinks 
the ſame to happen in the Caverns 
of the Mountains, according to the 


different Generation of Metals and 


Foſſils. But when 1n the Creati- 
on, Mountains were built by the 
great Artificer, tis fit to own they 
were made in their whole Perfe- 
Etion (as being the firſt Former of 
all things) and with ſo many Beds 
for various uſes. 

Bartholine, inthe Diſcourſe be- 
fore cited, ſhews 1ogeniouſly the 
ule which theſe Beds give, eſpe. 
cially thoſe of Clay, for the gene- 
ration of Fountains, whether they 
be made of Rains, as the tempo- 
rary ones ; or of Sea-water, as 
the perpetual or regular ones : For 
theſe Beds are of ſpecial uſe for the 

Colle- 
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ColleQion of Waters into one Re” 
ceptacle, and likewiſe for their 
running a long way, otherwile 
they ſhould be loſt ; neither would 
there be any Reaſon, why they 
ſhould break forth in one place 
more than another ; which uſe, 
without doubt, theſe Beds of Clay 
perform in. theſe Fountains ; for 
while theſe Waters run through 
the ſandy Plain, *tis reaſonable to 
think, that there is another Bed 
of Clay lying under ; ſo that be- 
ing ſhut up above and below, they 
follow their courſe as it were thro? 
a Pipe, except when they break 
out into the Air, a way being 0- 

pen'd tothem by thefe Wells. 
Therefore {uppoſing the hidden 
Expanſion of theſe Waters over 
the Sandy and Gravelly Plain, *tis 
no wonder it a Nolle be perceiv'd 
in the bottom of theſe Wells, 
while the Water runs through the 
Gravel, ( which Gravel *cis more 
H 5 pro- 
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probable to be there made of the 
Sand, than to fall from the Moun- 
tains, (ſceing-a great part of it is 
ſo ſoft, that by the only rubbing 
of your Fingers it is broke) and it 
the Water be rais'd in all the Wells 
to the ſame height, ſeeing there is 
the ſame Cauſe which drives it 
on high, to wit, the preſſure of 
the Water deſcending from an 
ingher place, and from the ſame 
Receptacle. And laſtly, If they 
be equally pure and whol{om, ſce- 
ing they are of the ſame Diſpoſi- | 
tion. For the ſame Reaſon the 

{ame Waters are the more lively, 
the more is drawn from them, and 
their {lowneſs is corrected when it 
happens ; becauſe by the' Sand 
thrown vp, and ſinking to the bot: 
tom, the hole made with the Au. 
ger is ſometimes ſtopt ; a ſure 
Proof that theſe VVaters run 
through a ſandy Plain, but not 
at all through an immenſe wide 
SPACE 3 
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Space ; which may be further 
known by the depreſſion and fail- 
ing of the Ground, that is obſer- 
ved ſometimes to happen when 
too much Water and Sand has 
run out. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Proportious _—_ 'd. into, that- 
the Elevation of Water in a 
ſtreight Pipe, inſerted into a Ho- 
rizontal one, has to the height of 
its Ciſtern. 


HE Nature of Fluid Bodies is: 
ſo abſtruſe and intricate, that 
it could never be enough explained 
by the moſt folid Wits. Among 
the Ancients Archimedes has left us 
a few Theorems, but of great mo- 
ment, in a Book which he has 
written, De Inſidentibus Humido, 
Of things that Float ; which Book, 
that I may uſe Tuly's own words 
of Crantor's Books, Is not 
great, but golden, A- 
mong the Moderns, t Honoura-» 
ble Mr. Boyle, Galileus, Sterinus, 
Borellus ; and laſtly, D. Gailiel- 
INK, 
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minus, a Noble Mathematician-of 
Bononia, have chiefly cultivated 
this moſt noble part of Philoſo- 
phy ; who though they all, by mas 
ny Obſervations aad Hydroſtatical 
Experiments have dived far into 
the- wonderful Properties of Fluids, 
yet have left room for a further 
Enquiry : For if in any caſe Se- 
neca's words are of value, *tis in 
this the greateſt and moſt intri- 
cate of all, in which even when 
much is done, the Age following 
will find ſomething more to do. 
Secing then, according to. our 
Hypotheſis, the Waters of. this 
hidden Source are movable and 
running, and withal aſcend on 
high ; becauſe, as was ſaid be- 
fore, the Paſſage by which they 
© out, and fall into a Gulph, 1s 
rained ; and ſceing the Aſcent 
into theſe Wells is conſtant and 
perpetual, nor can be done with- 
out ſome proportion to the = 
® 
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of their Ciftern ; becauſe this Ci- 
ftern 1s ſuppoſed by us to' be in 
the Foot of the neareſt Apennine 
Mountains, and higher by far than 
the Elevation of theſe Waters 
from the bottom of the Wells to 
the top; therefore I thought it 
would not be unprofitable nor un- 
pleaſant, if I endeavoured to ſha- 
dow out, if not exaCtly to deſcribe, 
ſuch a Proportion. Suppoſe then 
1g.3there be a Veſſel ABC full of was 
ter, to which a Pipe DE is faſt- 
ned in a Horizontal Line, and 
whoſe Orifice is half ſhut, ſo that 
the water does not flow with a full 
Stream: Let there be likewiſe in 
the middle of the Pipe D F another 
glaſs Pipe HT inferted perpendi- 
cularly ; therefore granting a free 
Paſſage to the water, I ſay, that 
the water will be lifted in the mid- 
dle Pipe HT to ſuch a heighr, that 
if the _ of the water contain'd 
in the Vellel be of cight parts, the 
elevation 
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elevation of the water in the 
ſtreighr Pipe HT ſhall be of fix 
parts; and ach a Proportion will 
anfwer ro any Diviſion of the 
Mourh- of the Pipe” D F. 

For if the Orifice of the Pipe D F 
be wholly ſhut, fo that no water 
runs down, none is ignorant that 
the water m- the Pipe HT of its 
own nature muſt place its ſelf in 
the ſame Horizontal Line with the 
water containd in the Veſſel, to 
which effeft two things doubtleſs 
concur with equal force, to wit, 
the preſſure of the water contain'd 
in the Veſſel, and the reſiſtance of 
the Obſtacle that wholly obſtrufts 
the Hole in the Pipe, which ſtop is 
equivalent to a Power preſfling 
with equal force againft che water 
ſtagnaring in the Veſlel ; if then 
the elevation of the water in ſuch 
a caſe is a produce ariſing from 
two Cauſes equally working, to 
wit, the preſſure of the water, = 
ene 
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the reſiſtance of the ſtop, it. will 
follow, that when the Orifice of 
the ſame Pipe D F ſhall only be 
ſtopt in part, the aſgent of the wa- 
ter in the intermedial Pipe # 1, 
whatever it be, will be a Product 
of the ſame Preflure, as in the firſt 
Caſe, and the virtual Preſſure of 
the Stop, but working unequally ; 
trom hence it comes to pals, that 
when the Preflure of the ſuperin- 
cumbent water in the Veſle] thar 
preſſes it to flow out, is in the 
ſame degree and energy as before ; 
and on the other hand, the force 
of the Stop 1s removed, the wa- 
ter cannot be lifted up ſo high in 
the Pipe erected perpendicularly, 
as to reach the height of the water 
contain'd 1a the Veſſel, but muſt 
of neceſſity be under it; ſo that 
if the height of the water were 
in {uppoſition eight Foot, and o- 
perated with ſuch a Preſſure as 
were equal to that height, but the 
Stop 
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Stop ſhould hot aft but half, 5. e. 
as four ; theſe two working toge- 
ther, and making the aſcent of the 
warer, there cannot but happen 
an Eftet, which is between theſe 
two Agents, as6 is between 8 and 
4, 1.e. inan Arithmetical Propor- 
tion ; and therefore in the ſuppo- 
ſed Caſe the Water will be only 
raiſed in the ſtreight Pipe HI to 6 
parts, which Elevation 1s half the 
Aggregate of the height of the wa- 
ter contain'd in the Veſlel, and the 

power of the Stop. 
This was my Reaſoning before 
I try'd whether the thing agreed 
toit; whichIdid, by nkrring a 
wooden and ſquare Pipe into the 
ſide of the Veſſel, asin Fig. 3. and 
fitting a glaſs Pipe divided into 8 
parts, and ereQed perpendicularly 
to the ſame Pipe; then putting a 
ſtop tothe Pipe, which might on- 
ly obſtrutt the half of it, 1 let the 
water run out, and obſerved un 
the 
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the water did riſe in the glaſs Pipe 
in the ſame proportion, to wit, as 
6 to8: Yet I muſt confeſs, that 
the aſcent of the water did not ſo 
exactly anſwer to the = or 
leſſer Obſtacles put to the hole of 


the Pipe, becauſe perhaps of rhe 
difficulty of fitting divers Doors 
to the Orifice, and becauſe of the 
Undulation of the water produc*d 
in the Glaſs Pipe from the Imperus, 
where *ris obſerved to go out. Ha- 
ving therefore communicated theſe 


my Obſervations to the moſt fa- 
mous Bocchabadatus, Mathemati- 
cian to the Great Duke, and my 
intimate Friend from our Child- 
hood, (for I always thought 1t the 
part of an ingenuous Man, that I 
may uſe P/iny's words, to confeſs 
by whom I have profited) he prom- 
pted me with a Method by which I 
might obtain my Delire. When 
therefore ' he thought that the di- 
verſity of Stops might be —_— 

1 
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if to the hole of the Pipe, from 
whence the- water ſhould come 
out, another ſtreight Pipe of the 
ſame bigneſs were ſet, but with a 
proportion to the height of the Ct- 
{tern, IT made Trial, and the thing 
—_— according to my de- 
Ire, 

So in F4g. 4. ſuppoſing the At- 
titude of the Water in the Veſlel 
to beof 8 parts, and the Pipe MN 
to be only of 4 parts, by which 
means tis equivalent to an Obſta- 
cle that takes up half the breadth 
of the Aperture, ' letting the wa- 
ter run out, and the Veſſel always 
remaining full, the. water in the 
Pipe HG appear'd lufpended in E, 
to wit, in the height of 6 parts, 
which 1s half the Sum of 5 and 4, 
the height of the Water and the 
reliſtence of the Obex. In like 
manner in F7z. 5. when the Pipe 1s 
of the height of 6 parts, the wa- 


ter in the Glaſs Pipe EF was feen 
to 
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to-riſe to F, to wit, to 7' parts; 
The ſame was obſerved (as in Fig, 
6. ) when the Pipe E H pouring 
torth the water, was of. 2 parts, 
7. e. equivalent toan Obſtacle ſtop- 
ping the fourth part of the Ort- 
fice; for 1a the Glaſs Pipe the wa- 
ter ſtoodin T, z.e. inpart 5. and 
that as exactly as Phyſical Experi- 
ments will admit, as every one 
may eaſily try. I do not doubr 
but the ſame will happen in any 
other caſe ; therefore Reaſon and 
Experience. do ſufficiently prove, 
that the Water is raiſed in a mid- 
dle Arithmetical Proportion be- 
tween the force of the Obſtacle, 
and the height of the water in the 
Ciſtern. 

While on this occaſion I diverted 
my ſelf in making various Hydro- 
ſtatical Experiments in the Dog- 
days, I happened to make a-very 
Curious Obſervation, to wit, That 
though the height of .the a: 

8. 
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the ſame in the Veſſel, and the 
ſame Horizontal Pipe be inſerted 
into-1t; yet in the perpendicular 
Pipes, according to the difference 
of their Situation, there is a nota- 
ble difference of the altitude of the 
water in/ one and the other, as in 
Fig. 7. Let the Veſſel ABcD 
be full of Water, the Pipe D H 
be inſerted into it, and ſhur"in the 
Extremity, and let FG HT be the 
Glaſs Pipes ereCted perpendicular- 
ly, but Mthe Pipe pouring out wa- 
ter. Therefore in' the Pipe FG, 
according to what was {aid before, 
the water will riſe to O, 5z. e. to 
parts 5. for the height of the Pipe 
M pouring out the water- is ſup- 
pos'd 2. and the height of the wa- 
ter contain'd in the Veſſel is as 8. 
But if the Pipe FG be transferred 
to HI (the Orihce where it was 
faltned being ſtopt) the water will 
'be raiſed higher, 7. e. to, to al- 
moſt 7 degrees 3 which o_ 

C 
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likewiſe happen, if at the ſame 
time twoGlals Pipes FG H 1 food 
upright, and the Pipe M ſhould 
pour out water, the Veſlel being 
always full ; for this different 
height of waters is perceiv'd well 
enough in every cale. One may 
try the ſame, not only when the 
Pipe that pour'd out the water 1s 
longer or ſhorter, but alſo when 
many Pipes of difterent lengths, 
and with proportion to the height 
of the water contain'd in the Vel- 
ſel, ſend forth water at the ſame 
time, and many. Glaſs Pipes are 
interjeCted, ſeeing many cales may 
be fain'd according to every ones 
Fancy. But ſeeing there 15 no 
imall Undulation in the Glaſs 
Pipes, becauſe the water running 
out at 24, falls back upon its elf ; 
this Inconveniency will 10 ſome 
meaſure be ſhunned, if the Pi 

F H be ſomething bended, that fo 
both the Glaſs Pipes, and the Pipes 
lending 
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ſending forth the water be inclin'd 
to one fide; for in this cale there 
will happen leſs Undulation, and 
the different heights of the water 
may be more calily viewed. 

The Reaſon of this Phenomenon 
T judge to be, that the Impetus of 
the Water running from the Ciſtern 
out at M, withdraws ſome of the wa- 
rer from the Pipe FG, /o that it 
cannot riſe ſo high ; and the ſame 
Impetus com:ng to HI, finding now 
no Vent, makes it riſe higher, even 
fo N. 

This new Obſervation I commu» 
nicated to the ſame Boccabadates, 
who, as he did not a little wonder 
at the novelty of the thing, ſo be- 
ing a moſt ingenious and exaCt 
Searcher into natural things, he 
did not ceaſe to enquire into the 
Cauſe of it ; yea, afterwards he 
told me he had the D emonſtra- 
tion of it, which he ſaid he would 
inſert into his Work which he is 
ro 
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op ubliſh, about Mechanick Force. 
thought fit to propoſe this Pheno- 
ro to the Lovers of Hydroſta- 
ticks, thinking it worthy of the 
conlideration of the more acute 
VVits, to the end it may be «| 
covered from whence this Diver- 
ſity of Preſſures proceeds. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI 


About the Goodneſs and Excellency 
of the Wells of Modena. 


Herefore having faiPd over 
theſe Subterraneous Waters, 
according to the beſt of my Under- 
ſtanding, as far as I could in a 
dark Navigation, in which neither 
the Stars nor the Needle did guide 
me, It remains that 


T furl my Sails, and haſten to the 


Land. Georg. 4- 


But that I may not paſs over 
with a dry Foot the nature of theſs 


| Fountains, ſo far as they are uſeful 


toMen; and leſt, as the Cuſtom 
is of thoſe thatare thirſty, I drink. 
[ome i I ſhall touch only ' at 

ome —_ relating to this Sub- 


I jet, 
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ject, though it ſeem to be beyond 
my purpoſe. *Tis an old Diſpute, 
what 1n the Claſs of ſimple Waters 
is moſt whollom ? ſeeing ſomeſ 
prefer Rain-waters, others prefer 
Fountain-waters ; in ſome places 
River-waters are moſt preferred, 
in others Well-waters. Hippocra- 
zes ſeem'd to prefer Rain-waters toſ 
all others z for thele he called the 
{weeteſts the thinneſt, and-thef 
cleareſt of all; ſecing what 1s thin-ſ 
neſt and lighteſt of the water 1s ex 
alted and drawn up by the Sun : 
Yet *tis certain Hippocrates ſpoke 
of Rain waters in the Summer-F 
time, which they call Horaze, 7.e, 
Early, ſeeing among waters that | 
want Art, he commends the* e, || 
which in the Summer time fall x 
- down from the Sky when it than- | 
ders; but theſe that fall 1n-Storms 
he pronounces bad. Celſus, Galen, 
Avicenna, Paulas, and others, fol: 


lowing Hippocrates, judge thelame. 
On | 
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1d] © Ort the! other hand, Pliny does 
© preatly diſcommend Rain-waters; 
Shea, he is ſoangry, that he thinks 
the Opinion which commends 
them, to endanger Men's Lives ; 
©Ineither does he think it an Argu- 
2 ment of Leviry that they have beet 
&Fraiſed to Heaven, ſeeing Stones al- 
Oflſo have been rais'd to Heaven; 
End further, VVaters, when they 
Call from the Clouds, may be in- 
-Ficcted by the Exhalations of the 
*FEarth, ſo that Fountain-water to 
him ſeems preferable to them, 
: =_ Plenty of them may be 
- had. 
*| Bur if the thing be duly conſi- 
© þ dered, there will be 0 alice lefr 
| to diſpute ; for all Rain-waters, as 
* alſo Fountain-warers being not of 
þ the ſame Goodneſs, ſeeing every 
| Countrey has not the ſame Atmo- 
| ſphere, nor the ſame Ground thro? 
! which the water pads, ſeeing allo; 
according to Theophraſtus, ſuch as 
I 2 che 
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theEarthis, ſuch 1s the Water) it] 
often happens, as Cofteus adverts, 
that in ſome places for the Purity] 
of the Air, the Rain-waters arel 
better, but in other places the 
Fountain or River-waters are the 
beſt; as the water of the River 
Nile, whoſe much wiſh'd-for In- 
undation keeps all Egypr every 
Year ſolicitous. But *t's no won- 
der that the water of the Nzle ex. 
cels in Goodneſs all others, {ccing 
running a long way over a Coun- 
trey burnt with the heat of the 
Sun, *tis concotted, and is roſſed 
by ſudden Falls from the higheſt 
Mountains, and attenuated. Hence 
Athenens teſtifies, That when Phz- 
ladelphus King of Egypt betroth'd 
his Daughter Berenice to Antiochs 
King of A4fſyria, he willed her to | 
take with her the Water of the 
Nite. 

Yet when other things do not 
agree, it ſeems the Fountain-wa- 
ters 
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ters ought to He preferred to Rain- 
waters, and all others ; for Rain- 

waters are drawn from all ſorts of 
Filth, Dang and Dead Bodies 
( hem{elves ; and thongh FHippecra- 
rs judged them beſt, yet he adds, 

That they have need of being 
boiPd and firain'd. Wherefore 
tis not withour Reaſon, that ſome 
do diſprove making of Syrup of 
Poppeys with Rain-water z and 
they think that Hippocrates ſpoke 
according to Reaion, and not Ex- 
perience. Soamong the Moderns, 
the moſt experienc'd Etmuler ſays, 
That Rain-water kept always ſome- 
thing Earthy bebind it, though di- 


tilled a hundred times. 


But fo will any Water ao as well as 
Rain water. 

But Well-waters, ſeeing they 
have no Motion . but when they 
are ſtirred, and in the bottom 
have much Slime, and Rain-waters 
being gathered of Snow and Rains, 
| $ and 
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and running over divers kinds © 
Earths, and are therefore by Hi; 
pocrates calld diſagreeing, cannc 
have that Purity and Simplict 
which the Fountain-waters have 
which are concocted by the Hea 
pent up in the Bowels of the Earth 
and are ſtrain'd through the ſame 
Earth, 

Therefore our moſt pure Foun 
tain-waters, as they have the firll 
place in the Rank of plain waters, 
ſo they yield ro none of the moſt 
tamous Fountains of our Times; 
tor as much as the Marks,by which 
the molt fincere Waters, and fit- 
teſt for Humane Ule, are commen- 
ded, do appear in theſe in- a moſt 
eminent manner. The chief Qua- 
lity that is wanted in water, and 
which contains the reſt, by way of 
Excellency, is, that it partake moſt 
wa nature of the Air. So Pliny 

th written, That wholſom wa- 
ter ought to be moſt like to the 
Ar, 
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Air. On which Account Co/toao- 
rs commended the Virgia Water, 
ſo famous then at Rome, that run- 
ning moſt purely it reſembled the Air. 
For water ought to be pure, like 
the Air, light and clear, free of 
nf finell and taſte, thin, and ſulcep- 
Nd tible of Heat and Cold. Burt the 

waters of theſe Fountains are ſuch ; 
Ny for they are cleer like the Air, free 
Wy of ſmell and taſte, do moſt quick- 
$ 
[k 


ly receive any other quality, and 
' being weigh'd are lighter than any 
of others. 
I Though Phyſicians do not em 
4 to value much the Argument ta- 
| ken from the Lightnels; and the 
| Divine Maſter calls 
theſe light, which are 5 4% 25: 
ſoon hot and ſoon cold. _ 
| '0.21.N.11. 
And Pliny writes, That þ.. ;; 
tis in Vain to examine 
by the Balance the goodneſs of the 
Waters ; ſeeing it ſeldom happens 
that one is lighter than the other ; 
I 4 which 
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which Braſavolss try'd in ſeveral 
kinds of Waters, before Hercales 
the Second Duke of Ferrara: et 
{eeing there are not wanting more 
ſubtile ways of knowiag even the 
leaſt diftercnce of weighr-in wa: 
ters, according to the Doctrine of 
Archimedes, Levity 15 not altoge- 
tier to be Karo" 5a rf tor Levity 
ſignifies the ablence of the Terre- 
One may 14. {\r1al parts, and is a lure 
ther ſay Ss- Proof of greater ſ1mplt- 
__ City. Truly *as without 
doubt, that if there were two 
Veſlels of the ſame capacity, and 
full of the ſame water, and in one 
of theſe, divers kinds of Salts were 
diſlolved ia a certain quantity , 
though the water did not grow 1n 
butk, yet the one will be ot great- 
er weight than the other, and will | 
be filled wich {trange qualities ; 
whzrefore Gravity and. Levity are 
not to be i}. ghted. I will not de- 
ny, that {orae waters naturally 

light 
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light, are worſe than"ethers thar 
are heavier, becauſe of the evil 
qualities of che Soil through which 
they paſs. Atheneus ſays, That 
the waters of Amphiaravs and E-*x 
treria being compar'd together, do 
not difter in weight, yet the one 
is wholſom and the other not. So 
Titareſius, a River of which Homer 
peaks, running into Peres, is not 
mixt with it, but ſwims over it 
like Oil: Yet Play ſays, his wa- 
ters are deadly. And he ſays, 
That Peneus refuſes to ſuffer his 
ſilver-colour'd waters to be mix'd 
with the others deadly waters. 
If we infuſe a whole Glaſs of An- 
timony in water, otherwiſe light, 
no weight will be added to it to 
judge of ; but none is 1gnorant 
what Diſorders it raiſes in- the 
Body. 

And it is neceſſary to confeſs 
theſe things to be true of the light- 
neſs of the water conſidered alone, 
l 5 but 
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but if with other marks of po00d- | 
nels there be lightneſs join'd, it 
will be no ſmall acceſhon to its 
"PvP oodnels. Herodotus de. 
* {cribes a Fountain of A#- 
thiopia, the water of which he 
lays was of ſuch lightneſs, that 
nothing could ſwim in it, no, 
not a Stick, nor what was light- 
er than a Stick; and ſuch as 
uled thoſe waters were called 
Macrobii, 3. e. Long-liv'd. Ga: 
my Bus. ... {en himlelt commends 
© 1 © the lightneſs of the wa- 
ter for a prohable con- 
jeQure of its goodneſs But if the 
lightneſs be alone, ſays he, "twill 
not be a ſufficient mark of good | 
water : which one may alſo ſay 
of all the other Signs, ſeeing none 
of it ſelf, and ſeparately is a fuf- 
ficient Mark of its goodnels. 

But a furer Mark of the good- 
neſs of water is, if it be not hea- 
vy ih the Bowels ; for this is my 
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the lighteſt, and this kind of light. 
neſs 1s more to be eſteemed than 
that which may be try*d with the 
Scale. For we muſt not preſent- 
ly, becauſe *tis "Agzo;,7 z. e. Depri- 
ved of all quality, ſoastobe pure, 
clear, void of ſmell and taſte, give 
Sentence, and pronounce it in- 
nocent ; but we muſt bring anos - 
ther Proof, viz. How they affet 
the Bowels ; for it may be that 
it has all external Marks of Good- 
neſs, yet has a more ſecret Nox- 
jouſneſs, which cannot be found 
out by the external Senſe. This 
therefore wall be the true and fa- 
fer Judgment of waters, which is 
brought from Experience it felt : 
And truly that water is to be 
thought light by rhe Effet, which 
makes not the Bowels feel any 
weight in paſſing ; for which kind 
of lightneſs the waters of Modena 
are very commendable, as. not 
weighting the Stomach when one 
drinks 
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Srinks a iall Draught of them, 
but caſily paſs through the whole 
Body, and are voided by Sweat 
and Urine. 

But above all theſe, Hippocrates 
chiefly commends theſe Fountains, 
whoſe waters come forth of deep 
Springs, which are cold in Sum. 
mer, and warm in Winter ; but 
all theſe things are obkrved 1n 
theſe Fountains, ſeeing they riſe 
68 Foot high ; and in Summer are 
very cold,but in Winter are warm, 
yea, exhale ſome ſmall Vapors. 
Neither muſt we refer the Heat 
which is found 1a theſe waters in 
theW1ater-time to metallick Exha- 
lations, or a mixture of Salts with 
an acid Mineral, ſeeing that is 
perceiv'd only in the Winter-time 
by an Antiperiſtaits, 

All know that there are as ma» 
ny difterences of Waters as of 
Places ; for Fountain and Welt- 
waters do eaſily drink up the dit- 
fererent 
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ferent qualities of the Ground, 
through which they paſs, which 
are innumerable ; yet thoſe. waters 
are thought more wholſom, that 
run through thick Sand and Gra- 
vel, becauſe they carry nothin 
from ſuch a matter upward, whic 
cannot be ſaid of that which runs 
through Clay and ſoft Sand. But 
the waters of theſe Fountains flow 
a long way through Sand, which 1s 
called Male, a Proof of which is 
a great abundance of Droſs, Sand, 
and Gravel, which theſe Fountains 
uſe to: throw up at their firſt co- 
ming forth. 

Moreover, theſe waters, accor- 
ding to my Obſervation, and of 
many others, continue without 
Corruption for a long time. For 
it is found by Experiment 1n long 
Navigations, that the water of 
Newceria did ftink, but ours con- 
tinued pure. I am not ignorant, 
*tis a Queſtion among Phyſicians 
no 
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ho-lefs curious than worthy to be 
known, Whether the ſudden Cor- 
ruption of the water be a mark of 
its Goodneſs or Badneſs ? Perhaps 
Hippocrates himſelf gave cauſe of 
doubting, who, after he had com- 
mended Rain water, ſays, The 


ſoon putrifie, except they be boil'd 


and ſtrained arain. Galen, Paulus, 
Avicenna, and fome of the Anci- 
ents ; amongſt the Moderns, For: 
bertus, Salins, Augenius, Bruvie- 
rinus, and many others, take the 
waters readineſs to putrifie for a 
ſign of goodneſs, providing other 
Notes agree. For the chief Proper- 
ty of water 1s, fay they, that they 
be quickly altered by any external 
Cauſe ; and from thence they 
think its inclinableneſs to Putre- 
tation to ariſe : But theſe which 
continue long free of Corrupti- 
on, lay they, partake of an alu. 
minous nature: Such are the wa- 
ters of T yber, which are kept in 
Earthen 
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Earthen Veſſels for Months and 
Years, under Ground, without 
Corruption. Oa the other hand, 
there are ſome who think an in- 
clinableneſs to PutrefaCtion among 
the faults of water ; among whom 
is Coſt ens, who lays, That it i 4 
mark of the beſt water, that they do 
not ſo eaſily corrupt : And is deſer- 
vedly oppos'd to. Avicenna, who 
thought that Rain-waters were 
{oon corrupted, becauſe they were 
thinner : For rather from thin- 
neſs of the Subſtance one might 
argue, that their Subſtances are 
leſs ſubjeft to Corruption, as is 
known of diſtilled waters, and 
Spirits of V Vine, which truly is 
thinner than V Vine, and not ons 
ly does not putrike it ſelf, but al- 
{o preſerves other Bodies free from 
Corruption. | 
Seeing then Experience it felf 
makes it plain, that thoſe which 
are moſt ſimple do leſs + 
ut 
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but thoſe which have a greater 
Heterogenity, becauſe of the Dit- 
agreement.of the Internal Parts, 
and a continual Fermentation, are 
more eaſily corrupted. Therefore. 
Fam ealily induc'd to believe, that 
the Corruption of the water 15 ra- 
ther to be attributed to its Pra- 
vity, than Goodneſs. But the Rea- 
ſon why the Rain waters ſooner 
putrifte, may be this, that when 
by the Heat of the Sun the water 
iS rais'd from the Earth, all ſorts 
of Filth are raiſed with ic, and a 
great quantity of Volatile Salts 1s 
mixed with :t: which made Be- 
cher lay , That all Rain-waters be- 
ing putrified and diſtilled, did give 
an ardent Spirit. 

But if promptitude to Putrefa- 
tion were a Sign of Goodneſs, 
why may we not ſay the ſame of 
Eatables, which naturally do ſoon 
putrifie ; ſuch as are Fleſhes, Fiſh- 
es, V Vorts, early Ripe Fruits, __ 
the 
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the like, viz, That theſe Aliments 
are better than thoſe which do not 
ſo ioon putrifie, ſecing they are 
ſooner alter'd by the concocting 
Faculty. Weaker Foods have a 
ſhorter Life. Hippocrates, as Va- 
lefius interprets, ſays, they make 
Men's Lives ſhorter; and ſuch as 
cat theſe Meats are infirm and 
weak, and cannot live fo long. So 
Bread of Wheat well fermented, 
and well bak'd, gives a moſt ex- 
cellent Nouriſhment,. and long 
Lite, to ſound Bodies; and Bread 
of all Food does leaſt putrefie. Up - 
on which account *tis,, that Lews- 
nus Lemnius cormendeth it. For 
(lays he) Bread long kept does in- 
deed grow mouldy, and grows ary, 
but does not putrefie, Thercfore 
"tis not a little to the Praiſe of 
our Fountains, that they do not 
corrupt ; ſo that having other 
Marks of Goodneſs, they are. to 
be reckon'd the beſt of Waters... 
I 1s 
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Tis an old Commendation” of 
Waters, if Pulle be quickly boiPd 
in them, as P/iny, Athenens, Ii- 
truvins, Galeus, Paulis ; and a- 
mong the Modern Phylicians, Lez- 
gins, Coſteus, Bruvierinus, and 0- 
thers, do teſtifie. But *ts known, 
that this allo 1s common to un- 
wholſom Waters; for the dit- 
culty of boiling ſome Pulle 1s not 
always by the Fault of the Waters, 
but very often of the Grains them- 
ſelves, as they have grown 1n this 
or the other Ground, as T zeophra- 
ſtuns teſtifies, when he ſaid, That 
; "there are many places which always 
bring forth Pulſe that are eaſily 
boiPa, others there are which bring 
forth Grains hard to be boiPa Yea, 
Plutarch ſays, T hat of two Furrows 
Join'd together, one brings forth a 
hard Crop, the other not. The Wo- 
men themſelves know that well 
enough, who if they have Pulſe 
that are not ealily boiPd, uſe to 
mace- 
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macerate them a Night in water 
with a Sack full of Aſhes, by 
which means the cloſe Texture of 
the Grain 1s open'd by the force 
of the Salt ia the Aſhes. And I 
think none will look upen the wa- 
ter, ſo made lixivial, as fimple; 
or will commend it for daily drink- 
ing in whole Bodies. Yet I can- 
not deny, that {alt and crude wa- 
ters,very far Jiſtant from the beſt, 
may be for ſome {ickly Natures ; 
or in a neutral ſtate of Health, in- 
ſtead of Medicine, which Hippo- 
arates hath taught expreſly ia theſe 


words : But whatever are [alt and 


crude, are not fit for all to arink of ; 
yet there are ſome Natures to whom 
ſuch Waters are convenient to be 
drank. 

Whatever were hard to be boil- 
ed, the Greek calPd Aterammis, 
transferring likewiſe the ſame 
word to a ſtubborn and inflexible 
Mind. So Grains lard to be boiPd 
were 
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were calld Arz«d+14%077e2, ſuch as 
are tho't: which T heophraſtss ſays, 
grow 11: 4 thick tough Earth, and 
as It were clayie ; as at Phil:pp!, 
when the Pulſe which Egypt bears, 
both by reaſon of the nitrous Soil, 
and the Heat, are eaſily boiÞ'd; 
Likewiſe water, in which Grains 
were hardly boil'd, was called 
"Ale-zwr1&, which word Hippocrates 

s'd to fignifie tHEWREF 10 many 
F386 , of which Erotianus hath 
in his Ozomaſticon made a Collectt- 
on. Therefore,. as-the Difficulty 
of the Pulſes being boiPd 1s not 
always the Fault of the was 
ters, ſo their being ealily boil'd 1s 
not a Mark of their Goodnels ; 
which ſometimes is proper to the 
Seeds, ſometimes to the V Vaters ; 
yea, more effetual-in ſome wa- 
rers that are not. of the beſt ; ſce- 
ing in nitrous and lixivious water 
Pulſe, Roots, and Worts are loon- 
er boil'd. Upon this account 1n 
Rain- 
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Rain-waters, as being full of Sa- 
line Particles, all kind of Grains 
are ſooner boiPd than in Foun- 
tain-water, which 15 more pure 
and defecated. Upon this ac- 
count Horatius Augenins, preferring 
Rain-water to others for making 
of Ptiſan, when he had taken no- 
tice that Barley did ſooner boil in 
this, than in Spring- water, of his 
own accord confefles, That the 
Rain.VVaters are not fincere ; 
which made him go into this Opt- 
nion as a Paradox, That the pus» 
rer the water 1s, and leſs mixt, 
the leſs *cis fit for the uſe of Life. 
Burt in our Fountain- waters, Pulſe 
of all forts is eaſily enough boiPd, 
and any other kind of Aliments, 
which, as I dare not diſcommend 
in them, {ol think is no way to 
be taken for a Mark of the beſt. 

But certainly that 1s a greater 
Criterion for judging of the Good» 
nels of plain V Vaters, which, as 
Vitruviss 
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Fitruvins fays, is taken from the 
Habit of Men's Bodies that live 
about thoſe waters ; to wit, it 
they be robult, clear Complexi- 
ons, found, and not blear-ey'd. 
Now *tis known enough, that both 
Citizens, and ſuch as hve in the 
Suburbs here, are of a good Habit 
of Body, and ſubject to none of 
theſe Diſtempers; and the good 
Health which thoſe of Moderne en- 
joy beyond other Towns on this 
ſide the Po, is not ſo much to be 
aſcribed to the wholſomneſs of the 
Air, as to the goodnelis of the Wa- 
ters; as in Ezypr, where their long 
Life, according to Alpinus, is at- 
tributed to the water of the N!e. 
Seeing therefore 1n the moſt ſtritt 
Ceanlure, the waters of theſe Foun- 
tains are not only innocent, but 
wholſom, truly this City has no- 
thing in which it may envy any 
other as to this point ; yea, ſeeing 
its waters are carried to the neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring places in the Summer- 
time, the Nacerian water is now 
out of ule, to the great benefit of 
the lick. So 1n the Summer-time 
they run 10 thele Fountains 1n all 
kinds of Fevers, (tor the ule of wa- 
ter, that I may not fay the abule, 
15 grow n {o frequent, that it ſeems 
the only Febrituge) and chiefly 
to the Fountain which is called 
Abyſus, as to the VV ell of E/cu- 
l1p/ us, of which we ſpoke before. 
V Vberefore | need not fear to 
make uſe of what Clandian lays 
of Aponus, That they are at leaft 
among{t our Countrey-folks. 


=—— Commune Meaentum 
Anxilium, preſens numen inempts 


ſalts, 


Phyſicians common Aid, «4 preſent 
Fl: Ip, 

A Powerful Deity,and an unpurchas'd 
Health, 


And 
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And ſo much may ſuffice eon- 
cerning the Nature and Propertics 
of the VVells of Modena ; and if 1 
have faid ſomething like proba- 
ble, *tis well ; but if not, then 
both for the Dignity and the Dit- 
fhculty of the matter, Volutatum eff 
avlium in Cranto, 
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To the Truly 


HONOURABLE 
Suphronius Philalethes. 


HIS Treatiſe of the Wonderful 
Springs of Modena , publiſhe in 
Latin by Bernard Rammazzini Phyſsct- 
an of that T own, & Tranſlated by me,tho” 
it has upon view had the approvation of 
the moſt Knowing Mr. bifrae the moſt 
Eminent Phyſicians of the Colledge, and 
others, as the moſt admirable piece of Na- 
tural Hiſtory that hath yet ſeen Day in 
owr Engliſh World; for therein are at once 
diſcovered the Changes that Nature hath 
8 2 nor 
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not made but in ſome thouſand of yea» s 
Jet I thought it not adviſeable for me to 
expoſe this ſtranger, how ingenious, ſorvyer 
to the publick view, aud conſequently ten- 
ſure , without providing him a friend 
before-hand; eſpecially ſeeing be ir to 
appear againſt an Author, whoſe Repu- 
ration for Learning, and this bis Hy. 
potheſis is ſo far eſtabliſt, that he 
has already brought it to many Impreſ- 
ſrons. Ameng all that I have the honcur 
ro be acquainted with, worthy Sir, I 
thought 1 could not adareſs my ſclf, to 
a fitter Patron than your ſelf. Whether 
the Dignity of the Subject, or the Mos 
deſty and Ingenuity with which the Au- 
thor ſets it out, be conſidered, this Trea- 
tiſe will merit your Approbation. Suf- 
fer therefore, worthy Sir, amidſt the 
Croud of your other more Important 
Aﬀairs, this Curious Searcher of 
Nature, and Stranger , under your 
Patrociny, to ao that ſervice to the 
Lovers of Knowledge, that Sir Mit- 
thew Hales makes the Clock- Maker to 
do to the Philoſophers; for he ſuppoſes 
that in « Country abounding with ſeve- 


ral Seits of Philoſophers, yet unacquairt - 
ed 
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o till then, with the n'ble Invention of 
Wargnes «nd Clo bs, 4 Cir! ou/ly contriud 
Clack- were exp'id to publich, view, yer 
I that they ſhould have n» acceſs r0 {ook 
12t the infide of it, The Epicureans 
would bkely, attribute it to the fortmitons 
congapr ſe of Atoms , the Perpaterick 
ky) contemperation of the Four Ele- 
ments, and the Carteſian to hu three 
Principles, every one according to the 
Fancies he was prepoſſeſt with, but the 
Qack-Maker, whom he ſnp2-ſes behind 
the Curtain to hear allth:y jay, ſteps out, 
and by opentag the Cloct , ſhews hyw wide 
they are all of the Truth, by letting them 
ſee the Spring, and the contrivance of 
the Wheels, on which the Motion of his 
wane depends, and that it was he who 
it. Inthe fame Manner, Nature 
her ſelf, by the Penof this Obſerving 
Italian, ſeems medeſily to give a check to 
tae pre/um,tion of her pretended Inter- 
preters, who w: ll paſs « 75; ment on ber 
moſt bidden Works, wh:re they never 
could pretend t0 make tre lea ab ſer VU 4- 
tion, on which ro found their Fido ment, 
reſpe&t the Auth ſhews to Scripture 
bority, is the rather remarkable in 
T7 him, 
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him, that he is a Roman 'Cathelick, 
m'10 by 5 are cnarced with the contrary 
[” 7 $ which mabes the fault of the T heo- 
; # 1 'ofe efjea Proteſtant, more black, 
is is fo bold in contraateting it, and 
_—_ it fp a R Hntruto to accommodets 

t ſelf to the Sperry of the Vulgar, 
w hich tho? fume Pionus Divines have. al- 
lawed in paſſaces of * Seriptare, where the 
Phekon il 2 of pn TE ve ſpoken of by the 

by, (nbich yer I provetobe a miſtake in 
the Confuration of the Theory) yet to 
make the whele firſt chapter of Geneſis, 
WW herei tre Spirit of God dues & cCom- 
polito, give an account of the Creation 
faiſe, is apiece of Preſumption few have 
been guilty of beſides our T heortſh, 

As for the Confuration of the Theory, 
tho? the per formante may be ſhort of what 
the Subj & requs7 d. yer I h 20pe the aeſt: 1 
w; lt pleaſe 3 012, Woich is to vinaicate ihe 
truth of the Ser tptures, for which ] know 

ou have a great wveneration, from the 
falſe wbojj es and perverſions of ſome that 
ſeem to h ave ſtunied Divinity, for no- 
thing elſe but to ridicule it, which rheyds 
the more remarkably, that almoſt in rhe 
fame breath they pretend a great reſpe(# 
" fo 


—— 
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it, 4s which ] endeavour toprove, that 
the paſſay es the Treo; iſt cavsls at, are to 
ternider{to9d to ſpeak arcordrng to te 
[hath of. the thing, ana m9: accoraingto 
BY _ 

the-{alfe Opri::ion of tne 1 norat Vnigar, 
If inthisginy [mall engeAV0T, / may fink 
ar Patiociny, Þ ſhallnot Care for the ar }- 
n * 4 . , - J . 
pleaſere of theſe me of EPICLNS, wreſe 
wade it 15 to make Shrines to this their 


Diana of Hypotnetical Philo foppy, I mean 


—— x 


wot ter Cloſets inake Syſtems of the 
World, preſcribe Laws to Nature, with- 
ef ever conſulting ber by Obſervation 
and Experience, who (to wje the Neve 
Ld Veiulams words) lihe t e Spizer, 
with creat labour, ſpin & Curious Cov-web 
out of their Rrains, that ts oood fo- no- 
tbingbut to be ſwept down, whic, tho? it 
has a great ſhew of reaſon, 1neffeth, has 
no better right ro that venerable Title, 
than toe Fancies of thoſe w49 are ſaid 
to make Windmills tn their Head. I 
have grven the whole Book the Title of 
The Abyſſinian Philoſopty conſured, 
becauſe as the Preface is a confutation of 
the-Theory, ſo if you read Rammazzini 


from page 88, at the end, to page 102. 


Jou will fend that the Theory 1s much the 
a 4 [ame 


the Title, and Confutati-n 


Worthy $1 3, 
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ſame with the Abyllinian Philoſophy, ;f 
wot taken from it, which being evidentty 
be a mere fiction, is ground enough for 


enough tho? I 


ſhould ſay no more. 1 ſhall nag farcher 
incroach upon your time, but here t1ahe 
an end, after T have ſubſcribed my of, 


Your moſt Aﬀectionate, 


and Deyoted Servant. 


Ro, St. Clair. 


\i 
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Hen this Book came firſt ro my 
hand, by the fayour of a Friend, 
who about a year and a half a go, 
brought it from rely, after once read- 
ing I was ſo taken with the principal 
matter of Fact rherein contained, and 
the Ingemious things with which the 
Author Illuſtrates ic, that I would not 
part with it till I could ſend it abroad 
in an Ernglsſh Dreſs, as being better 
than any other Argument, to ſhew the 
vanity of theſe Mens Labours , that 
would deſcribe to us a World of their 
own Fancying, inſtead of one of God's 
Making, who when they have ſet it our 
co the-beſt advantage, can diſcover to 
us at the beſt, bur-a bare conjecture, 
which leaves the. Mind uncertain, in- 
ſtead of ſatisfying it with ſolid Reaſon, 


/ and is unprofitable-either as to Life or 


Religion ; yet if that were the worſt 
ofit, might be born with as other lux- 
a Uriances 


To the Reader. 


uriances of Humanc Wir, that often 
ſpends it (elf on ſfuperfluities, when ic 
15 not {uthcicnt for things of real uſe. 


Hoe babet ungentum bumanum ut tit 
ad ſolida, Non ſuffictt; in ſuperrxtita 
fe effandat. Verulum. 


But when they come to overturn the 
Scripture, to eſtabliſh their own Pro- 

hane Fancies,as our Theoriſt has dons, 
in fayour of a Spurious Brat, of which 
he will needs be counted the Father ; in 
this I think every one according to his 
abilicy ought to oppoſe ic. Yet what 
fatisfaftory account can we expect 
from ſuch, of the Old World, and its 
great Change, ſo remote from us, that 
can give us {0 little account of the Pre- 
{ent World, and the things in it, 
which yet would be by far more uſctul 
0 us, 

The Theoriſt has indeed ſet out this 
Fiftion of his, with all the advantages 
of a ſinooth tile, which I believe hagh 
procur'd it {o good a reception with 
the generality, who are more taken 
with fine Words, than plains tho? -r 
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n | jdiReaſons; but if we may judge of 
R the Buyers Inclination by the tendency 
of the Book, 1 am yet willing to have 
the Charity for the Theoriſt, that 
twas not the delign, of. the Author ; 
they are the ſame Perſons, who pre- 
id they will not believe many things 
inScripture, becauſe they cannot ſee a 
Reaſon for them, and yet they do 
| wredily entertain this Theory, and 
the'Fiftions of Des Cartest, which dif- 
' ({irtte from the Abyſſinian Fition or 
HypStheſts, as will appear toany that 
OMmpares both, with what is in this 
| Book tranflaced fromthe 7ralian, only 
they have new vamp'd it, and ſet itout 

in acother Dreſs to make ic paſs for 


' their own. Bat after I had taken a 
| nearer-view of the Author's Opinion, 
md what he advances in favour of it, 
IHoond it fo full of contradiQions to 
 Sripfure and Reaſon, yet join'd with 
| a very high conceit of his own Fancies, 
(@ fanlc 1 find very common among the 
- Philoſophers) that 1 had 
mee thought of not meddling with it, 
| 20 endleſs labour, upon which ac- 
' -evnt alſo, | have not meddled with 
{Book Printed at Oxford, Anno x 
: 4 
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De Anitris Lethiferis, eſpecially ſeeing 
the Learned and Pious Mr. Werrewbas 
already done it fo fally, that he bes left 
liettle to be added to it ; bucconfider- 
ing that the bigneſs of his Book mighe 
obſtruct the attaining: of -the end tor 
which he deſign'd it, viz. to pndeceive 
the generality of Readers, who being 
the leaſt conſidering, perhaps have nor 
allowed themſelves Time to read folarge 
a Treatiſe, or at leaſt ſo atrencively as 
it deſerves ; upon this conſideration, 
(I ſay) I refund my former thouphes, 
with deſign to be as brief as poſſible, 
yet without omitting any thing mate» 
rial in the Theory that deſerv'd an 
Anſwer. The Author begins Tel. 
Theor, eb. IV. The Form of the Amte- 
diluyian Earth, was different from the 
preſent Form of it, which that be 
mig''t not ſeem to dittate with an 
«Tis i;n he promiſes to prove firſt from 
Scripture, ſecondly by Reaſons, both a 
Priori & Poſterior i. 

Now thit we may ſee if the perfot- 
mance an{wer to fo great undertakings, 
vc ſhall firſt examine his main Argu- 
ments from Scxipture, and eſpecially 
that of St, Perer, 11.ch, 3.5,6ver. For 
this 
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tht they willingly are ignorant of, that 


iba Ward of God the Heavens were of 
Aidg,and the Earth ſtanding out of the 
Wattr and. in the Water, v. 6. Whereby 
t-World thas then was, being over flow- 
gi worh ; Wſargr, ,, prrafhed. Upon this 
jak; ſays the Theorilt, prophanely 
to our Savyiours words to St. 
or) do we chiefly build the Theory a 
wScriprure Authority ; and we always 
bt this an unmovueable foundation, 
Which yet we ſhall find upon ar due 
ah, to be, unitable as Water, and 
Hefefore cannot hold. 
The words of the Text the Theory 
explains thus, The Apoſtle manifeſtly 
diftinguiſhes between the Old World 
andthe New, and eſpecially becauſe of 
the-differenc. natural ſtates, or their 
different ſhapes and qualities of Mat- 
ter.. Secondly, He intimaret that the 
ſorm of the Antedilauian World was 
the-cauſe of the Deluge. Thirdly, He 
ſays expreſly, the World periſhe ia 
tbe Deluge. 
1» The Authour . bimſelf 
lays, That ' the Sacred Theor, 1, 1. 
Writers, when they treat Þ» 114- 
ef. Nataral things, do not 
| thereby 
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thereby intend to inſirutt w in Nati 
ral Philoſophy, but to infuſe thto our 
Minds Holy Afﬀettions, and a Venera. 
rien of the God of Uracl, whom they 
Preach. May we not thence infer; 
that to have proſecuted this noble de 
ſign,would have been fitter for aDivine, 
than thus to abuſe the Scriptures to 
another end, than that for which they 
were Written, when he tounds a point 
of Philoſophy upon this Text ; and 
farther, that ſeeing what he founts up- 
on it, was contrary to the common 
opinion of the times that the Apoſile 
wrote in, the Theoriſt has miſt the 
meaning, of the Text. For whom 4- 
mong the Writers of the Apoſtles time, 
or before, can he produce that was'of 
the opinion, that the Earth did encom» 
paſs the Waters, as an Egg-ſhell does the 
White and Tolk,; ſurely, ſeeing he 
ſeems ſo converſant in Antiquities, he 
might have thoughr it his intereſt to 
hnd. at leaſt one paſſage among them, 
to favour this Paradox of this, that it 
might not be reproacyd with being the 
Opinion of one Dr. only. 

And further we may infer, that as 
the Pen-Men of the Scripture, did not 
write 
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wikerto teach us Philoſophy, ſo ner 
tergdors the Apoſtle here reprove 
lgnorance in a point of Phile- 


jy, (Specially Abyſinian) but for 
gupaftical Principles, a5 hrſt in deny- 
wg God's Pravidence, 4s 3. There ſhall 
ant the laſt day Scoffers, walging af- 
wr their own luſts, aud ſaying-where ss 
the gromiſe of bis commyg, for ſince the 
— & fell aſleep, ail things continue 
wu #hey were from the beginning of the 

ation. Where the Apoſtle reproves 
og who 1magin'd that things went 
anby chance, and continued fo in this 
firſt ſtare trom rhe Creation, without 
GoCs Direction, which he carries yer 
gher, that they diſown the Power .of 
oe the Creation, For this they wile 
lnzly are ignorant of,, that by the Word 
of God, &c. and as the charging of Men 
wiltul ignorance in a point of Phi- 
loſophy,that there was no poſlibility of 
knowing, before this new found Phi- 

phy, would have been dry ps 
it would have been.a Cogue adaſne,; to 
ve thus paſt from his ſubject and de» 
nof reprovingAtheiſts,to reprove ig» 
norance ina potnt of natural Philoſo- 
Pay,and that without giving any __ 
© 
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of it before hand, and ſuch a-reproof 
would bave been no more ſuitableto the 
{cope of the Apoſtle, than to have re- 
proved rhem for ignorance of ſuch a 
wg as America,%:ich was difcovered 
ut of late. 

But farther , "this Text whickiche 
ſſumian makes his unmoveable fonn- 
dation, if the ſcope be feriouſly con- 
ſidered, gives a {ſtrong foondation of 
an Argument againſt him. The Apo- 
ſtle (as we have already- proved) re- 
proves thoſe who are- willingly ignos 
rant of the Power of God, and who 
cither denied italtogether, as the Epi- 
exreans did, who were a famons Sect 
at that time, and who diſputed with 
St. Paul at Athens, Aﬀts 11.18 Or 
elſe fach as pretended to give anac- 
count of the firſt Formation of all 
things, without taking notice. of the 
Power of God in it, which was ordinary 
among the Geeek Philoſophers in thoſe 
times ;, now this is the fault the Theo- 
ry is guilty of-in the ace@bunt of the 
Creation; all.the Six days Works are 
in Scripture faid to be performed. by 
the Word or Power of God, © but in 
the Theory all is ſaid to be carried on 


by the Laws of Gravitation, without 
any 


—_ ee Ox 
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amamention made of the Power of 
God;awhbich is the very thing that is 
here-condemned by the Apoltle, - and 
ghexefore- what [the (Theory thinks 
to; make moſt for it, militates -moſt 

inſt ic. This Charge is juſtify'd 
fora the Theories own wotds ,. Zed. 


> 


| The, ch. 6+ ] have followed the moſt com- 


my Laws of Gravitation and Levity, 
and by thein guidance alone, we have ſeen 
the Promogenmial Maſs after one or two 
alterarions, and an unconſt ant ſhape, to 
have. come into that ſtable form of the 
Eenth built upon the Waters, that was 
to continue for ſome Apes. Seeing there- 
ſore the Theoriſt has willingly left out 
ang.mention of the Power cf God in 
bis whole Theory, contrary to the 
Tegour- of the Scriptures, which 
aſcribes all the Works both of Creas 
tion and Providence, to the Wiſdom 
and Power of God, he may be faid to 
be willingly ignorant of both, and to 
haye written rather like a Diſciple of 
Orpbews, than a Diſciple of Moſes. 

-1And yet his Laws of Gravitation, if 
rightliy;conſidered, will not anſwer the 


Phenomena. of the Creation; for the 


World was. then but a making , ' and 
| might 
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might be then compar*d tothe Mate- 
rials of a Clock, before an Ingenions 
Artificer, which could never” point out 
the Hours 'and Strike, imitate the 
motions of the Sun and Moon, a3 ſome 
are made todo, nll the Artificer had 
firſt made rhe ſeveral Wheels, &e. in 
due proportion, and hired them tope- 
ther, and laſt of all put a Spring or 
Moticn to them, which 1 judge to have 
been compleared about that tirae, when 
he ſaid all was very good, which Mo- 
tion his been continued ever {ince, ex» 
cept when he hath b-en pleated by hrs 
Finger, to put a ſtop to ſome of the 
Wheels, as he did when the Sun and 
Moon ſtovd ſtill, or to make them run 
backward, as he did when the Shadow 
went back on theDial of Ahaz, or to 
accelcratetheir Motions more than or- 
dinary, among which may be reckond 
this of the Deluge, of which, and the 
Creation, ?ris as eaſie for the Theoriſt 
to give an account, as if he had been 
one God Almighty's Counſel at that 
time. One might think that the tenſe 
of our natural blindneſs, even in things 
that moſt concern our ſelves, and that 


we have daily in our hands, might give 
a 
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;aeck to this preſumption, but vain 
Mormoxld be 1 /e, 

\Bdſide” this Achillean Argument and 
foundation of the Theorys from which 
the Anchor hopes neverto be beat, he 
bs'orhers, which at the- firſt view,. 
ad as' he 1s pleas?d ro explain them, 
ſem to favour his Cauſe very much, 
yet after examination, will be found 
m make np more for him than the for- 
tier, One ks taken from P/al.. 24. 2. 
Far he bath founded it upon the Sta, ans 
tfabliſht it upon the Floods, or upon 
the Rivers. What could one think 


, of, more favorrable for the Theory 


than this ? But if we compare this with 
other" places of Scripture, it will not 


becfonnd to make for his purpoſe ; for 
aample, Pſal. 2. ver. 3. And he ſhall 
br' like a Tree planted apen the Rivers ; 


mhody 1 believe, will make a Philo- 
ſophical Argum<nt of this, ro prove 
that Trees in Davia's time were plan- 
ted'upon the ſurface of Rivers , but: 
antenting himſelf with the ſcope of 
mePſalmiſt, which is to hold forth 
bythis Simite; the flouriſhing condicion 
of the Righteous, will never once call 
tin queſtion, if Trees did grow _ 

the 
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the ſurface of Rivers, and take it for 


grafited , that by «pon, the Plalmiſt. | 


meant upon.the Banks of {Rivers, in 
which ſcoleowe ſay, Lands. lye upon 
ſuch Seas as they. are adjacent to, and, 
Houſes or Cities, {cated upon the Bankgi 
of Riyers, to ſtand upon the Rivers 


Far the word 79 in the originaly imz+ | 
poets this, and in this. ſenſe may beex-, © 


plain*d,.- Prov. 6. 27. When he ſet # 
compaſs upon the Face of the deep, of 


which the Theoriſt ſays, If righily 
underſtand the matter, this 3s the place, 
of the Earth firmly encompaſſing the 
Abyſs, and what elſe can W1der - 
ſtood by this Girth , 3mN: with which 
God is ſaid to have encompaſsd the 


Abyſt, what 5: e in, the preſent. 


form of the Earth that can anſwer, it, 


or tb the. Bounds. or Globe which, be. 
bath put about the Sea. Yeg- the 
Theoriſt, might have found another 
meaning in, Fob 38. Who bath ſbut 
np the Sea with doors, &ec. ver. 11. And: 
p4 Bars and Doors, and {aid, hitherto, 
ſhalt thou come, and no_ farther, and ber. 
ſhall the pride of thy Waves be. ftay'd; 
theſe Bars or Bounds are by all judged, 
t be the Sea ſhore, by which 200 
at 
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wh'limiced the Sea, that ic ſhall no 
$#ee&turn to overflow the Earth as it 
# before, as in P/al. 104, 9. Thou 
þ fet bounds that * they paſs nor over, 
[4 turn not' agein” to cover the 
th And in the common way of 
iking among our yd bg arms. 
Bounds is called a Girth,' ſo they 


f allthe Coaſt round zbourt England, the 


Gicth of England. Since the T heoriſt 

ry to his own poſition, will ad- 
Scripture to prove his Philoſophi- 
aParadoxes,. by the ſame liberty we 
fot wer. 5.- of this Pſalm, Who bath 
lid the Foundation of the Earth, that 
if ſhould not be removed for ever. Infer 
that the TT heoriſts Foundation 1s none 
of God's making, fince it is ſuppog'd 
bytim'to have been removed, by Eling 
under the Abyſs, whereas before it was 
thove it. And may net we infer from 
Gods hallenge to Fob, ch. 38. ver. 4. 


Where waſt thou when I laid the Founda- 
tron of the Earth? Declare if thou baſt uns 
derſtand:ng, v.6. Whereupon are the Foun- 
delfins thereof faſtened? (the very thing 
the Theoriſt pretends to tell) and to 
which Fob (whom withour diſparage- 


| meur to the Theoriſt, we m3y imagine 


both 
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both a better Man and a' Philoſopher | 
than he) anſwers, chap. 42/"ver.'q, 
Therefore have 1 utter d- that 'T' under. 
ſtood not, things too wonder ful for' wit, 
which I' knew not; may not we (l ſay) 
infer, that the: Theotiſt is very- pr6 
ſumptuous in thus taking up the Aigy- 
ment againſt * God Almighty ? And 
may nor we without breach of reſpect 
ſay, Theor8ce quid animum minorem ater- 
nis conſilijs Fatipas? | 

This is the Philoſophy the Apoſtle 
Paul bids us beware of, Col. 2.8;"'Be. 
ware leſt any man ſpoil you through 'Phi. 
loſophy and vain deceits, which will be 
very clear if we conſider, that the Hy- 
pothetical was at that time the Philo- 
ſophy in vogu? among the Greemns, 
to whom being puft up with a conceitof 
their own Knowledge, the Goſpelap- 
peared Fooliſhneſs, ſurely, the Apoſtle 
does not hereby condemn him that 
ſtudies to know the nature of things, 
with their cauſes, &c. 


Vt warts uſus meditando extunderet 
artes. 11 
Which 1s Natural Philoſophy, for Ss- 


lomon 
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e: wiſeſt of Kings, is in the 
ines db commended ge Fa or him 
tar ſtudies the nature of, and way to 

e, his own.. Spirit > and. its 
Thqugus, &s., which.is. Metapby ſicks 
xd Moral Philoſophy, both in their 
os, very ſubſervient to Religion, 

he condemns the Abyſlinian Phi- 
Waphys or the impoſing of Poetical 
itioas inſtead of ſolid Truth, -on the 
anderſtandings of People. 
11Now- that we have view'd the I he- 
oulPs ſtrongeſt holds, and I hope beat 
kimout of them, I'think ic will not be 
yorth while to ſeek him out any where 
elſe, as to his pretences to Sacred Au- 


thoxiry, we come next to view his 
Pigloſophical holds, I hope though ir 
beWartime, we may view.them with- 
Amer from Canons or Grenades, 
0&.atthe worſt they will be but Paper 
ones,.and will do no great hurt ; and 
tis comes in courſe, for after the Au- - 
tor has made the beſt he can of this 
place in- St, Peter he diſtruſts the 
ſtreogth. of. his own Argument, for ia 
the beginning he confelles, 

that the meaning of theſe ”_ To. 
words ſcems not to be ſo ex © 5 
"a preſs 
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preſs and open,that the form of the An 
tediluvian Earth may be thenee "cont 
cluded ; & therefore he has recourſe ts 
bis Abyfſſioian Philoſophy a very 
ſecond, as WC ſhall hnd : Drignum pate 


operculum. | | 
| He fuppoſes the' Chaoy 

Tell. Th. c. s, ©0 have been made 'up/of 
p. 35,26, 37- Particles, different as to 
| © ſhape, bulk, weight, &c; 
and, that thergroſſeſt ſolid Particles by 
their weight falling” downward , ſud- 
denly toward the Centets formeU*the 
Kernel of his ;Primogenial Eatth, and 
that rmmediate!y there followed a new 
diviſion of the | remaining part into 
two, and no more, viz. Flvid and Vo- 
latile, or Air and Warer, --of -which 
the thinneſt and lighteſt part Keeping 
oppermoſt, made the Air,and the groſſer 
the Warer,out of which were ſeparated 
theOily parts, which being lighter float- 


ed aboveit ; and laſt of all'he ſoppoſes 


another purgation of © the Arr, ' from 
its Earthy' Particles; which fafling up* 
on the: Oily! Particles, were' by their 
viſcidity entangled, and thus hindred 
from deſcending into the Abyſs, and 
theſe Earthy Particles he ſuppoſes by 


the heat of the Sun, to have been burnt 
iato 


| 
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Faevi cruſt, which made tlie Shel! 


the Primogenial Earth. 
\This is the ſubſtance of the Hypo- 
theſis, from which as a Corollary, 
not heeded by the Theoriſt, we 
| may infer, a new ſett of Principles, 
&. Oil and Earth, unknown to the 
nd World before this Abyſſinian 
Miloſophy. Now may Paracel} keep 
to himſeli his three Principles Salt, 
gouer and Mercury, Ariſtotle his four 
ents, Des Cartes his three Prin- 
cples of Materia ſubtilis, globuli ſe- 
exnd; elements, materia tertii elements, 
ad the moſt experienc'd Yan Helmont, 
his Axiom Of Water and Seminal Prin- 
ciples all t hinss are made ;, tho* expe- 
rience taught him, and others ſince 
him, that not only Oil, but alſo Salt, 
Exth, &c. are made of Water, which 
is known 4 poſtertort, or by the effect, 
or experiment (the Foundation of all 
the Knowledge we have of Nature.) 
But as for the Antediluyian - World, 
lace ic doth not ſo much. congern us 
ow, Lſhall leave the conſideration of 
iis. Principles to the Abyſlinian Philo- 
ſophers, who demonſtrate all things 


4priori, 
b And 
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And yet-in theſe ſeparations, . the 
Theoriſt is not ſo Philoſophical as be 
pretends to be, for his diviſiqn. of the 
Chaos, into Fluid and Volatile, Wiz 
rer and Air, this 15 purcly Abyſlazzy 
or FiKtitious, the Air being, own'd hy 
all Philoſophers Fluid as well as Water, 
nay rather more. - | 

But che Fifth and Laſt Separation of 
the Earth from the Air, iscontradiQg- 
ry to common ſenſe, as well as his owa 
Laws of Gravitation; for how. cov 
it come to paſs that there remain'd {o 
much Earth inthe Air (which is 1000 
times lighter than Water) after the 
four Separations mention*d, as to be 
ſufficient to make vp the cruſt of the 
Antediluvian Earth ? Why was it not 
carried down toward the Center, a3 


faſt as the Water, or ar leaſt rhe Oil! 


The ſimile of Snow and Hail falling 


down from the Air, will not anſwer 
the caſe in hand, for they riſe into the 
middle Region of the Air in form of 3 
Vapour much rarify'd, by which :a- 
ration the Surface of every partixle 
of Water, being made larger, the bo- 
dy becomes lighter than ſo much Air, 
and ſo alcends till it come to the 
middle 
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ddle Region, where by its cold, "ris 
Sitens?d, and fo falls down in Rain, 
Wi Show, according to the diffe- 
egrees of cold ; that I may not 
1d c ſay this gratis, 1 ſhall illuſtrate 
with an experiment, rhat will qua» 
ne berter with what I have faid , 
than the Theori(ts Simile ; let us ſup- 
fea ſmall Carps Bladder, with the 
Air fqueezed out, and the Mouth cloſe 
ito be thrown into a wide monrh'd 

ik full of Water, it will ſink to rhe 
bottom, but if che Veſſel and all be 
ft into the Pneumatick Engine or 
Ar-Pamp, and a Receiver ficted ro it, 
ton exhauſting the Air from the Re- 
(ever, that little which remains in- 
> in the Bladder, will 'expand is 
ſelf-rery much, and ſo both rogerher 
ml make an aggregate, lighter than 
Water, upon which it will riſe to the 
top, becauſe ir has more Surface ex- 
pod to irs Preſſure, than it had be- 


| forte, Now if the Theorifſt can prove 


that his Earthy Particles were thus ca» 
padle of expanſion and dilation, this 


" | Aﬀertion of his, tho* but the Opinion 


| 


; of one Dr. ſhall haye place among the 


e we Will take It 


probable ones, otherw 
b 2 for 
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for no other than Abyſlinian, « 
Fititious. But ſuppole it to be true, 
we have no reaſon to think Fabulous or 
Strange Pliny's and Zvy*s Stories of 
Showets of Fleſh, Stones, &c. ſeei 

the whole Earth, the Mother of All 
did thus Shower down out of the Air. 
And ſince our Author is Arbitrary ia 
ſuppoſing, I think he mighr as well have 
ſuppoV&d theAbyls to have been ſhut yp 
in a Bag of Raw Hides, which would 
have ſupported the Earth from falling 
into his Abyſs, till by being bak'd in- 
to a hard cruſt, it had been able to 
ſupport it ſelf; and this will better fi 
his Interpretation of P. 33. 7. where 
the Sea is by him ſaid, to be gathered 
as in a Bag, for the hard cruſt of the 
Earth might be berter compar'd, to 
Bottle than to a Bag. I would not 
have the Theoriſt think I put a jeſt up 
on him, in mentioning this of ihe Raw 
Hides, becauſe notable Feats, paſt be- 
lief, in the laying of Foundations have 
been perform*d by this means, 2 me- 


morable inſtance of which is ro be (cen | 


to this Cay in the Engliſh Church at | 


Utrecht, where is a great Maſly Pillar 
that was thus founded ; the accountt 
had 
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had of it when I was atVtrreche was this, 
$©@the Biſhop of Urreche was build- 
&g'the Church, as they digg'd to lay 
the FovunUation of this Pillar, they 
ae'to -2 Quick-Sand that tyallowed 
every ting char was putiupon it, {0 
&& the raiſing of 1t was look'd upon 
$unpraGicable, till the Biſhop propo- 

2 great feward toany that could 
ling the Foundation to bear, a Friez- 
lawdrr found out the way, and being 
overjoyed at the diſcovery, he told ic 
© bis* Wife, which his Son hearing, 
told it to his Play-fellows in the Street, 
bythis means ir came to the Biſhop's 
Ears, fo that when the Ingineer came 
6 demand his Reward, he refugd to 
pay him, ſaying, he knew it already, 
wiich fo incensd the cruel Friezelander, 
that he killd his Child and Wife for 
dindlging his Secret, and the Biſhop for 
defranding him of his Reward in me- 
mory of this there is a Picture of an 
Or upon the Pillar, with this Ioſccip. 


tion, 
Actipe poſterit as quod per tus ſeculaa 


nerres, 
Tauvinis eutibus fundo (olidata columns 


eſt, h 3 Upon 
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Upon a Pillar at the end-gf the Chung, 
ace twenty or thirty Hexameter Ve. 
ſes, giving an account /of - the whois 
Story. The Theorift needs nok-ohy {1 
jze4, that the heat of the - Sun,: which 
Is ſuppos'd to bake the Earth 4gto-4 
haxd cruſt, mighr. burn the Hides; for, 
the Water in the Abyſs will Kcure-him | 
from this fear, a confirmation of which 
may be ſeen in Buchanan's Hiſtory, 
where he gives an account of a way 
prattisd in theſe times for boilingof 
Meat in raw Hides, by which they 
came hard like Iron, and were not 
burnt. But if we admic that the after- 
birth of the Earthy Particles, did (in 
the order ſnppos'd by the Theoriſt) 
fall upon the Oil, acd there were by 
the heat of the Sun, bak'd into a hard 
crult, how will this agree with the 
Scripture ? Gen. 1. 9g Let the Dry 
Land appear, and it was ſo; ver. 10. 
And God called the Dry Land Earth,&c. 
How was the Earth bardened by the 
heat of the Sun that was not yet made ? 
For the Earth was made on the thicd 
and the Sun. on, the fourth, ver. 16. 
God made two great Lights, the greater 
ta Ritle the Day, and the leſſer ro Rule 


rue 
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WNibti ' But ſuppoſe the Sun could 
St under the Line, how cameir 
g-hx (0 ſoon bak?d under the Poles, 
fe according tothe T heory*s ſy 
n-of the Poles, of the Eclip-' 
ind-Xquator coinciding) the Sun 
'hever riſe abcve the Horizon ? 
'now tho? the Sun ſhines halt a 
to theſe places, the Air 1s always 
wy cold, and the Earth covercd with 
ow. 
"ut let os ſuppoſe the Earth to have 
Wen thus hardened by the heat of the 
Sand Winds, then it muſt be grant- 
ed, that it hardened ſooner under rhe 
Line, than towards the Poles, and that 
before the craſt was hard enough to 
ſupport it ſelf from falling into the A- 
bys, it had acquired ſome conſiderable 
weight, by reaſon of which preſſing 
on the Surtace of the Abyſs, it would, 
according to the nature of all Fluids, 
give-way, and riſe towards the Poles ; 
where by reaſon 07 the greater rawnelſs 


of the Cruſt, the Water would meer 
with leſs reſiſtance, and fo breakthe 
coltinuity of the Egg-ſhell ; for 1 do 
not fee by any thing the Theoriſt ad- 
vances, how the Water which 1a the 

b 4 natural 
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nawural Ballance alters its place with 
che -, +553 Of its weight, more-on one 
ide tnauv on another, ſhould in; this 
caſe hold firm, except by the above 
mentioned fuppoſttion - of - the Tap 
Hides. Methinks I ſee the OiPd Cake 
or Cruſt, thus falling 1n at the fideh, 
and riſing towards the Polesy* and-fb 
the whole Fabrick of the Egg; ſhell 
ſpoiPd : and therefore Gentlemen 4 
will by your leave take the libertyte 
entertain you with another Hypothes 
ſis, while the Theorifſt 1s makings 
ſarer and better foundation than Was 
ter for his Primugenial Earth, or Egg- 
ſhell, but firſt crave leave to make an 
end of this ſearch. The Theoriſt does 
not. tell in what proportion the Earth 
was mixt with the Oil, for Nature does 
all her Work in proportion ; this the 
Apothecaries know in mzking their 
Plaiſters, where according to the Rule 
of Art, there is of Oil and Wax each 
an ounce , and of Powders half an 
ounce, for a fofc Plaiſter ; and for the 
hardeſt Plaiſter there is one ounce of 
O1), two onnces of Wax, and Pow- 
ders ſix drachms , which being cold 
makes a Maſs hard, almoſt like a my 

ut 
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yethis, ſeeing ir melcs again with the 
jar, will noc anſwer the end ; the 
Women know a certain propor- 
of Butter” and Flower, which, 
$6 1am ignorant of, yet ſeeing ir 
hikes into a very hard f ce, mighr 
"here, were ir not very brittle. 
The Theoriſt may think thisa ridicu- 
hus compariſon , yet this I-may be 
bold 'to ſay, and can make out if need- 
fl; rhar 2 good Woman that makes 
Intterd Cakes to fell chem again, does: 
nore ſervice to the Publick, than the 
Deoftor has done by his Theory. -But 
e-does very well ro decline this; as 
being a thing impracticable, ex he 
tad” been then on God Almighty's 
Council, or diſpens'd out the Ingre- 
dienes; for if he had been then preſent, 
and bur a bare Spectator, he could have 
doneno morethan now, '7. e. to make 
aConjetture'good for nothing. 

-Burfarther, the Oil mult have been. 
of: ſome depth, to incorporate ſo great 
2quanticy of Earth z now the; I heory 


does" nor tell where ſo great a quantity 
of-Farthy did ſtop in the Oil, whether 
near the ſurface, in the middle, --or 


gear the bottom, if they ſettled to the 
b 5 congnes. 
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confines of the Oil and Water, we 
heat of the San; even under"the Tun 
rid Zone could not reach fo fir as 
bake it-into @ hard Cruſt, - except te 
be ſuppos'd-to-have been farmore yi- 
us in his ARtions, in his own, 4nd 

the World's Infancy, than-he' is tow 
in his old' declining Age z forat $e#, 
within the Tropicks, we do not find 
now, that the Sun-beams penettite 
mach below the ſurface of the Water, | 
this is known by the experience of the 
Seamen, when (under the Line) they 
let - down their Plumets; for after 
they have been ſome time under Wa- 
ter 208 fathom deep, they bring them 
up ſo cold, that one cannot long hold 
his hand upon them, which obfſervs- 
tion the Mariners have improved to the 
cooling of their Liquors, better than 
we do here with Ice and Snow. It will 
he moſt convenient therefore, in- my 
jadgment, to ſuppoſe this forming' of 
the Cruſt, on or near the ſurface of the 
Oil ; but by this means ?tis very likely 
there would be a great quantity of Oil 
under that never -ipcorporated with 
the Earth, or was never bak'd, fo that 
when the E?g-ſhell broke, the Sea 
| would 
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gould be covered wich ic, - like ſo-mueh 
farBrogh, which, there being no more 
Janh-£6 Rain out of the Air to incor- 
with 4c, muſt have continued o 
to this: day,, except conſum'd with the 
fp:rfluous | Waters -ufter the Deluge. 
Yor fargher the ſhell or Cruſt was 
made before the Fiſhes and Fowls were 
| *dout of the Water, which was 
onthe fifth day, Gen. 1. 20. And God 


| faidg/ ter the Waters bring forth abun- 


devtdy 5 the living Creature that hath 
if, and the Forls, &c. ver. 23 Ana 
Evening and the Morning were rhe 
Fifth Day. Now how can this be con-: 
fence with a Cruſt of the Earth encom- 
paſſing the Abyſs, in which there muſt 
be- ao opening or hiatus ? Orelſe how 
Quid the Cruſt when it was firſt forme - 
op, be kept from falling in ? Ia which 

2 this Abyſs mult be a very impro- 
perplace for Fiſhes to live in, far more 
for their encreaſing and multiplying 3 
for is obſerv'd now in Fiſh-Ponds, if 
the Water be quite Frozen, that the 
Fiſh dye for want of Air, and there- 
fore in Holland where they have a great 
many Fiſh Ponds about their Houſes, | 


and great Froſts, they break the Ice 
| from 
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and expand it ſelf with heat, whig 
would be derogatory fromthe ſubtlety 
of the Cartefian Ether, upon whichhe 
and Seignor Spolerts the Venetian Aw. 
baſſadour's Phyſician; were. pleas 6 
honour me with a viſit at-my Chamber; 
the Experiment was this, 1 hadaGlzg 
Pipe, ſuch as they make the Baroſtopes 
af dew into the ſhape of a round ball 
at the end, that was Hermerically ſeaPd 
and bended into. a Syphon, wheſe legs 


. were parallel; but diſtant from another 


three inches, ſo that the leg on which 
the Ball ſtood, was nine inches long; 
but the other two feet long ; the ſhot- 
ter Leg, and the intermedial Pipe 1 
fIPd quite with Water, to the lower 
end of the great Leg, ſo that there was 
no Air left in the ſpace, then 1 put 1n- 
co it ſome filings of Steel , about 2 
drachm and an half, and after the h- 
lings were laid along in the intermedial 
Pipe, I put to it Oil of Vitriol ;oor 
40 drops, which mixing with the Wa 
ter (for otherwife ſtrong Oil of Virriol 
does not work upon the filings) did 
immediately corrode the Iron , and 
jent up to the Ball ſo great a quantity 
of this generated Air asto fill it, - 
ha 

] 
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klf+the ſhorter Leg in a very little 
ons in which it was remarkable, 

applying my warm hand to the 
Ball,-it did expand it felf in an inſtant, 
& much as: to drive out the Water at 
the/longer Pipe, but on with-drawing 
]jihand, it contracted it felf into half 
the»Ball, where it has ſtood ever fince 
December laſt year, now it's November; 
atother thing very remarkable in this 
is/a conſiderable heat that is to be ob- 
ſervd ever ſince, on the top of the 
Ball ſuch as is obſerved in the great 
ed/of freſh Eggs, and this tho? the 
Water, the other half, be very cold, 
ndat the ſame time ſome of the Va- 
pours got out into the open Air. At 
the-ficſt it had a faltiſh taſte on the top 
of the Ball, which I could not obſerve 
in the Summer, but now in Nowember 
| obſerve it very remarkable with the 
heat, and fo it appeared to a young 
Gentleman that was with me at that 
time, 

Before I come to apply this to the 
ſubjetin band, it will be neceſſary ro 
remark from Scripture, Gen. 7, 11. 
that there were then and ſtill are,greaC 
Cavities in the Bowels of the Earth, 

64 full 
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full of | Water, to which agree the Tp 
ſtimonies of the Authors mentioned/{ 
Ramazxzini, Theſe Cavities, ſei 
the Scripture ſays nothing to the con- 
trary, we may ſuppoſe to-'have teen 
made from / the beginiing, 
Ram. p. 58, not as Deformities, 'but fur 
76. noble and excellent uſes, 
and that by taking off the 
upper Cruſt from ſome parts of the 
Earth, and laying ic on others, the 
everlaſting Mountains, and a Bedfer 
the Ocean were fram?d at the ſme 
time, and thus a paſſage was opeu'l 
for the Waters, that before encom- 
paſs*d the Earth, to run into theſe 
Caviiies: ?tis not material for. out 
purpole, whether this was all done 
in one day, asthe Theory objects, vt 
whether the Water could run fo fal 
away from the Inland places , as to 
leave them quite bare, it is enough, 
if in that day the dry land did appears 
doubtleſs a great part of it did. TheThe 
oriſt thinks this a very laborious Work 
as if it were a hard thing for the At 
thor of Nature (who tells his Servants 
that if they had Faith but as a graind 
| Muftard-Seed, 
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Miſtard-Seed, they might remove 
Monntains into the Sea) to remove 
eMountains out of the Sea. 

102, 7That this Abyſs did communicate 
with the-Ocean, which 1s a conſequence 
of ithe-firſt; and ſupported by the Te» 
fimoties of Ra; p. 125, 158. 

271g. That in theſe Cavities might be 
generated Minerals and Metals, Kar. 
1.32cand that by the collaQation of fe- 


mecabcontrary Salts in the Abyſs,might 
1begeticrated an Air and ſometimes fo 
»faddenly as to make Exploſions ; of 
which, and the firſt Suppoſition , 


Earthquakes, and the rocking of the 


'Earth ſeem to be a pregnant inſtance, 


Vid. Brit. Bac. p.73. Where 'tis Ie- 
lated! that the Earth roſe nine foot 


high, and was thrown ſome diſtance 
"off, which ſure was from an Exhalation 


or Wind pented in, and ſuddenly ex- 
panded. 

5. We may allow alſo that there 
were Mountains in the beginning , 
which ſeems to be plain by P/al. go. 2. 
in which the formation of the Earth, 
and ;/the Mountains are mention'd 'as 
cozval, and therefore are called ever- 


laſting Mountains, Ger. 49. 26. This 
may 
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may be by good conſequence alfo ia- 
ferr'd from the ſecond chapter of 
Gen, whercin *tis ſaid, there were Rj- 
vers, one of which, viz. Eupbrate 
is to this day known by the name that 
it had then : from whence we may (ate 
ly conclude, that the fame Rivers had 
the ſame Mountains, from which they 
deſcended, that they have now. Now 
if we ſuppoſe, that at the time of the 
Deluge there happen'd ſuch a conf'& 
of contrary Salts, Acid aad Alcali, 
as we have now mention'd in the Bow- 
els of the Earih, there would be an 
Air generated, which in many places 
being penned up, might caufe Earth 
quakes, and at the ſame time ſome of 
this Exhalation might eſcape into the 
open Air, from which might proceed 
the great Rains of forty days continu» 
ance, accompanied likely with great 
Thunder, Lightning, Ee. to ſtrike the 
greater terror into the Wicked, that 
in their fright they might not fhnd the 
way to the Ark they had formerly fo 
much deſpisgd, and that if they Fad 


thonght of ſuch things, they might be 
hindred by the great Rains; by the 
Air inciog'd in ii, ,owels of the Earth 

we 
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we may (as it bappens in our Experir 
nent) imagine, that the Water of the 
abyſs was diſlodg?d, and fo came out 
to-over flow the Earth: (by which we 
may interpret the opening of the great 
d&pths) and this at the paſleges by 
which the Abyſs and Ocean did commu- 
nicate, which ſo ſwell'd by degrees, 
till-the cop of the higheſt Mountains 
were covered; Further we may infer, 
that the Antediluvian Air being infe&- 
ed with the Mineral Scams, and ina 
great meaſure compos'd of them, mighr 
occaſion that ſhortning of Man's Life, 
which happen*d quickly after the De- 
oye which tho? it did not ſo viſibly 
affect the ſtranger Conſtitutions of 
Niab and his Sons, might lay fuch a 
foundation cf infirmities in their I'o. 
ſterity, as might in Meſes days ſhorten 
their Life to 70 or $o years. We may 
ſuppoſe likewiſe that (as in our Expe- 
riment) when the heat of the Efeer- 
velcence was over, the Water fell in 
the greater Pipe, and roſe in the ſhorter, 
ſo when this Ebullition was over in the 
Bowels of the Earth, the Waters re- 
turned by degrees into the Bowels of 
the Earth, and ſo the Ocean into the 

bounds 
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bounds fet to it by God, as in P/d; 
104- 6. Thox covereſt it with the 

as with a garment : The Waters ſtead 
above the Mountains, ver. 7. At thy 
buke they fled, at the woice of thy him 
der they haſted away, ver. 8. They' 
up by the Mountains, they down by th 
Valleys, wito the place which thou 


founded for them, ver. 9. Thou baſt ſt 


a bound that they may not paſs over, tha 
they turn not again to cover the Earth. 

One might repreſent the whole ef 
this to the Eye thus,” let there” be&'h 
round Ball to repreſent the Earth,(with 
a hole at the end, ſtanding for the 
North Pole, at 4, which X:rcher ſup 
poſes the Ocean to circulate thro? the 
Earth) of glaſs fff, full of riſfings to 
repreſent the Mountains 666, let the 
Ball be fi with Water, and at the 
hole inſert a Pipe g gg, which cement 
to the Neck, throw in by this Pipe 
ſome filings of Stcel, after which ſome 
Oil of Vitriol, and keep the Ball in- 
clining, ſo that the ſteams ariſing may 
not get out at the hole, but being pent- 
ed in may drive out the Water at the 
Pipe, which if the Ball were the 
Center of the Earth, would "—_ 
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dave ſurface of the Glaſs, and cover 
g& Mountains of jt, but this being 
mated, we may imagine another 

z cc c divided in two as you ſee, 
ſachatchey may be cemented together 
shea-the other glaſs ball is inclos'd, 
i. the Water that runs out at the 
nouth of ggg, will over-flow the 
Hills bb#, &c, 

This is the ſubſtance of what I have 
tofay of my Hypothelis, which if fur- 
piſy'd with a good Library, with large 
Indexes, it were cake to make ſwell 
imo a Volume big enough to deſerve 
the ticle of a Theory ; among which 1 
might perhaps find, even in the Relicts 
of-the Fidler Orphews himfelf, ſo much 
eſteemed by our Theoriſt, or at leaſt 
among the other PL ACIT A PHILO- 
SOPHORU M, enough to favour it. 


Sagnen equidenr boe fiudeo bullatis ut mihi 
(nugis 
Pagina twrgeſcat, dare pondus vdonea 
( fumo. 


And with this I leave the Theory at 
preſent, haſtningto make an end. 


of 
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Of Perpetual Lamps. | 


Here has been much written of Per. 
petual Lamps, ſaid to be found in 
Barying places of the old” Romans, 
which at firſt ſeems paſt all belief ; for 
how can it be that a Lamp ſhould have 
fuel for ſome hundreds of years, to 
maintain it in life ? And it-it had fad 
how could it in thoſe cloſe Vaultse 
being ſuffocared in its own ſmoke ?.[ 
believe that the appearing of ſome light 
by the Work-mens T ools, hitting a+ 
| 455; ſome hard Stone or Brick in the 
ark, and ſo ſtriking fire, might give 
riſe to the firſt report, which Fame; 
that never loſes by going, has increav'd 
almoſt toa Miracle. For they ſoy of, 
them, that upon the Air's coming, to 
them,- they, contrary to all other hres, 
do preſently die. Or they might have 
met with ſuch an Obſervation as 4 
nobleLord told me he had communicat- 
cd to him when at Rome, by aGentleman 
of that place who made it ; and it was 
this, that ſearching Roma Subterranes 
for Antiquities, he came to a mop 
Wal, 
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wall, which ordering to be digg'd 
thro?, he fonnd to be the Wall of a 
Vaule, or Burying-place, in which 
before the Light was brought in,he ob- 
ſerw'd fomething like a Candle burning, 
which he loſt tight of as ſoon as the 
Cagdle was brought in; and therefore 
removing it agsin, and direQting him- 
ſelf 'by bis Hand kept between the 
Light and is Eye, he found it, and by 
the deſcription 1 had of it from that 
noble perſon, it was of the nature of 
Mr. BoyPs Glacial Nottiluca, for it was 
ſolid, and in a fortnights rime did run 
per deliquium, But whatever be of 
truth in it, the Ingenious have made 

y Conj<Cures about the ſalving of 
this wonderful Phenomenon. Des 
Gytes has attempred it by applying his 
Praciples to ir, but ſecing they are 
Abyſſinian, 5, e. precarious, and the 
explication hardly intelligible, we paſs 
It in filence. Athanaſins Kircher , 
mwpadrar.s has given us his conjeure, 
which ſeeing IT depends upon a Mecha- 
vical Principle, is by far more intelli- 
Lible than any we can expeR aut of the 
Mint of a mere Abyſſpuwan. He ſup- 


poles that theſe Lamps ere ſcated up- 
on 
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on the opening of a Vein of Pety 

running under ground, of which'TM 
and other hot Conntries afford'1 

and the Wick to be made of Linw 
Asbeſton,. which never waſtes'ig:th 
fire; ſo that NatureconſtantlyIfkroi 
ing ireſh fuel, and the Wick never'faib 
ing,the flame may continue forever.'Bi 
how plauſible fo ever thisConjeftutels 
it will be of ſmall uſe, becauſe ir cannet 
be had every where. Therefore th 
Ingenious Dr. Hooke has contriv'd, 4x 
imparted to the World ſeveral preth 
ways, which are found to anſwer yay 
well; for by the poyſing of his Lany, 
he orders it ſo, that the Oil may # 
ways be kept to the ſame height, ups 
the Wick, and conſequently the flams, 
and that therefore the Wyck can newt 
waſte, becauſe always in the flams 
for it waſtes not tho? in the midite 
the flame, till it be expogd to the opa 
Air; of which one may »{ce more 4 
large in his Treatiſe of Lamps : bt 
with ſubmiſſion I am of opinion, 'tha 
the weight of the Oil when the Lam 
is full, will make the Lamp move hes 
vily, and alſo make it wear out quid 
ly, lhave therefore a good while ago, 


thoveit 
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be.thefe inconyeniencies might be 
gareoted by ſome Hydroſtatical con- 
mace, ſeeing the main thing ſought 
—_ is t@ keep the flame at the 
{ae height on the Wyck; my way is 
tis:kta Veſſel a4 4, be hap?d after 
$e/faſbion here mark'd, an inch or 
more deep, and as broad as you may 
tigk fitting for the ne of Oil 
youzre to burn, let alſo a Pipe 666, 
coming from the bottom almoſt as 
ligh as the Ciſtern, be filled firſt with 
Waer cc c,, {o bigh as to cover the 
bole of the Pipe at the bottom, that 
the Oil 4d d poured in afterwards 
por get out at the Pipe 6 6b, and 
þ be loſt ; let the Veſſel being almoſt 
kimful, have a cover'd piered with 
s many holes as *cis defign'd to have 
ms} Wycks, be fitted tothe mouth of the 
i Veſſel, when the Wycks are lighted, 
pay it Water falls in by drops at the Pipe,,/ 
* x} it will keep the Oil always to the ſame 
but heighth, or very near (the weight of 
| Water to that of Oil, being as 207; 
torg) which in the depth of an inch 
or two, will make no great difference 
>} of height in the Oil, if the Water 
g6t mans faſter than the Oil waſtes; it will 
git only 
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only run over at the top of the 
what does not run over coming, 
the Oil, will keep it to the ſame height 
this ic will do perpetually without aq 
fear of rub or ler, the cover willkes 
the Soot of the Lamp from falling iti 
the Oil, and keep it from thic 

with it, "The main uſe of ſuch a-cop. 
trivance is, where there is occaſion fa 
long dige!tions with a gentle heat, 7 


Some Thoughts about the way of nw 
k:ng Ol of Sulphur Pex Campanam« 


wy = at all times has been counted 
a wonderful product of Nature, 
and therefore by the Greeks is call 
T) 24099, Several attempts have - beet 
hitherto made by == to analy{ 
K,which they bave hitherto done buri 
part (that I know of; ) yet by this the 
have diſcovered it to be a Mineral Oil 
coagulated by a mineral Acid, and alk 
the ſame is made evident, by & 
compoſition of it; for if you mix 0 
of Sulphur with Oil of Turpentine 
they will coagulate into a gummy ſud 
ſtance which being ſublim?d, give tr 


Brimſtone, The main xperomens A 
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Listhe making of Oil of Sulphur P, C. 
ks wo or three ounces of Genuine Oil, 
; had this way out of a pound, and all the 
Ugh | ſkems loft, which 1 believe moftly to pro- 
© toy | endfromva defett in the way of making it. ' It 
| oor fiſteen years ago ſince firit reading Le- 
7 Preparation of 04. Saiph P.C. 1 thought 
: t be.improved to the catching of all, or 
that which flies away thus. Suppoſe 
Cod! fat glaſs Cup, 556, to: have two or more 
n fot! £5 coming in at the bottom, and riſing pretty 
| wh inthe glaſs a8 «, ſuppoſe likewiſe another 
1 upd like a Vatraſs, ited to the mouth of 
$þ5, with a Ring at the bottom c c 6, to keep 
then falling into the Cup, and that the ſame 
Matras/'is wide enough at top to admit of a 
crooked Pipe eee, to come into ir, and to be 
edtoit, to which mult be faſtened Adapters, 
uid (ome Water in them, that the Acid Spi- 
* pſſiog, may find in the way wherewith to 
endody it ſelf : now if Brimftone be put intoa . 
Cap; and ſo put into the Glaſs below, with 
thecautions uſualin that caſe, and ſo kindled, 
ad.the Matraſs fitred to it, the Air coming in 
by the Pipes will keep the flame in life, and 
arry up the lighter fumes by the neck, into 
the Adaprers ff f, which with the Water may 
andenſe into an Acid- Spirit, This Experi- 
nent might be varied, by inſerting the Neck 
into the Wall of a very large Room , made 
tizhe for the purpoſe, as they do for Flower of 
I\mſtone, to ſce what dry Flowers it gives, 
«dd what nature they arc. 
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Of Phoſphorus, "== 


I Have feer-in the Parifian Memoirs, tee 
| by the curious Dr, Sloane, an Exp 
1 {aid tobe made by one Mr. Hombur g, about 
ducing Phoſphorus out of Quicks1:tme"ah@ 
Armoniack ; 'tis that which I caſuallylip 
© on, when living with the honourable ad 
\% to be forgotten Mr. Boyle; for after 1 
the force of the fire melted theſe two'r 
| into an Opack Glaſs, and the pieces of it wet 
i I Aill hot in my hand (during which time they 
(| very hard) [1 had the curioſity to ſee whit 
| Ml pieces which were very hot would do, if ri 
«hi againſt one another in the dark, and was 
| h priz'd to ſee it nor only ſtrike fire, but alon 


4! retain a glimmering light in the places whey 
» the pieces hit one another, which I judged 
| proceed only from the Sea falt of the Sal-Ab 
WW moniack remaining with the Quick-lime, pit 
4 in a violent motion by the c:llifion, and pe 
». / haps deſerves no more the name of a P hoſptns, 
$4 than the Sea Water that ſhines in the dark nigh 
"" or refin'd Sugar, when 'tis ſcrap'd ; a proof 
*'T which ſeems to be the dark ſpots that appearh 
if the ſhining parts, which is in all probabill 
Mi from the greater quantity of the Quick-l# 
| in the mixture , for of two it; there is bat #1, 
"4.00 Z IV. of the Glaſs, ſs that only IV. of the 
Armoniack may Þe concluded to be there.” 
4T T his when cold; runs p, 4. which it co \tints 
FN for a long time; and when ſet to evaporat, 
{vi does retain its fluidity while upon fire a log 
til | £10k, 


To the Reader. 


joe, but when removed, inan inftavt it coa- 
into a hard Mafs, which upon the leaſt 
meles again, and therefore by Mr. Boyle 
«called the fulible Salt. I will not ay that 
z had that from Mr. Boyle, or any of 
ends 3 for why might not he tall on it by 
as well as we, 'tho' this account was 
two years after the honourable Mg, 
death'? But to paſs this, this Liquor is ve- 
able for. diffolving ſublimace corroſive, 
Id of which it diſſolves its own weight, 
be makes a Spirit of this Solution thus, 
kifthis Liquor, p. 111. diſſolve in it ſublim, 
WePr 1» imbibe the Solution with brown Pa- 
ad Deſtill,ic comes over in form of a brown- 
Daglour'd Spirit, ſmelling like Musk (ſays my 
Anthog) ſome of the Mercury is reviv'd in the 
af Receiver : three drops of this Liquor raken in 
z convenient vehicle, do greatly purifhe the 
2} Rlood, as he ſays ; as for. the (ſmell, 'tis fo far 
om. having the ſmell of Musk, that rather it 
inks. of an Empyreuma 3 and as for i's uſe in 
Fhyck, 'tis fo far from having the promis'd 
| that 1 have known it given from three 
w.fixty drops, without any viſible effe&t, and 
lfothat a Woman, to whom an hundred drops 
eſe given ina Venerial Diſtemper, had ſuch 
pricking pains all over the body following, as 
could hardly be removed again: yet this, with all 
ts Miſtakes, has a famous Plagiary in Town, 
copied out in a Book called the Lond, Diſpenſ. 
this man it ſeems has no regard to what he 
Writes, fo he make a bulky Book, 1 could in- 
| many caſes in which chis Rhapſoditt has 
without any judgment play'd the Plagiary, 
I 
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if time would permit ; it were to be wiſhy 
that a ſevere Cenſure were put upon ſuch, who 
for a little Lucre z will thus ſet out a Wild-fre 
to lead People into dangerous Miſtakes, ig. 
ſtead of ſetting up Beacons for them, by which 
they may be guided in ſo importanta bufingk 
as the practice of Phyſick, atleaſt an Fades Bs. 
pur gator, made by an impartial and judicious 
Pen , might remedy the ill Effe&ts of ſuch 
Books, and prevent the mulciplying of them for 
the time to come. 


EERAILI A. 


gen 44+ in the Margin, Tab. 11. f. p. 69. 
in the Margin, Tab. 11, f« 2. p. 70.14 
r. The Water overfloging and falling. ibid. 1-23 
or being, r, are. P.81, 1, 13, by hidden paſſages 
and the Sand it ſelf. 
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PREFACE. 


UTEP the Searchers after Nature, of 
which this Age has not a few, 
T® whoſe Study is ſpent about chings 
[f yreater Concern, and therefore are 
Abſervedly admired ; if, T ſay, theſe 
frand it 4s eaſie to ſearch into the in- 
Anrpeorts of the Earth, as "tis to the 
Litomiſts to take an exatt View of 
W* Bowels of « Men, and other Li- 
# Creatures,the one needed not en- 
"I the other ; and we ſhould have 4s 
I « Knowledge of ithe Earth, as 
beve now of Living Animals, by 
wduſtry of Anatomiſts. We know 
; yea to our own no {mall \atis- 


A 2 fattion, 


The Author's Preface. _ 
fation, with our Eyes we ſee, bn 
the Blood circulates, what is the Ms 
tiow of the Chyle, the Lymph) al 
other Fluias ; h that gt. to- 
Hippocrates his own Words, 

Fountains of Humane Nature, at 
the Rivers with which the i 
watered,” ſeem to be open'd. - Baja 
for the Earth, out of whoſe. Trts 


ſures we draw our naar 


can obſerve nothing but is 
fide, and therefore we are ignorat 
of the more beautiful things the 
are hid; and, which is to be grieve 
h 
h 


for, there # no way by whic 
may be known. For alt 
Miners have gone down into the Bos 
els of the Earth many Fathom," 
they have never gone much 
than half a Mile, which by Agn 
is ſaid to be the greateſt Depth 
the Mines. But what is that to 
Depth of the Earth, whoſe Sem 
diameter is ſaid to be 3600 Mik. 
Wherefore, to tell the mw " 
nan 


The Author's Preface. 
law the Body of the Earth. only {u- 
prficially, and not within :. Tet "tis 
lavful:30 judge, that "tis neither s 
(þ nor unſbapely Body, nor yet 
that all its Dignity is plac'd in its 
o| atward Surface, as in Statues, but 
& 6 that its -more beautiful Parts are in- 
wal nd ; yea, we muſt think \that "tis ſo 
T1 | hap d and fignr'd by the Great Crea: 
; oe] 197, 46 #0 contain a Specimen of . the 
vari Vital OEconomy, and that the won- 
derful Funitions thereof® are per - 
the} for'd. in its Bawels, by a Law no 
kr certain than unknown to us, {per 
waly the Circular Motion of the Wa- 
ters ; of which, though they cannot be 


| demonſtrated to the Senſes, yet by 


235 ona outwardly, *tis eqidem 
that the matter is fo ; neither has 
the Wit of Men ftopt, till they had 
by all Art ſearcht into the State and 
Condition of the Subterrantous Reg i- 
Ons, 4s far 4s could be, But ſeerng 
there is no other way by which we en- 
er into the Earth, but by ſuch Aper- 

_»* ably 
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tures, 4s either Nature bas mailed 
her own accord, or by Mines"\qud 
Wells, which the Covertouſmeſ; * 

Men has digged for Metals, or x 


erfſity has put them on, for finding 
Veins of Waters; and ſeeing tha 


in this City there is a fre | 
ging of Wells to 4 ne rg 
(4s mach as can be in #4 very phi 
place, and remote from Mount «iii 
from which a —_— $pri 
Water riſes ; 1 thought good tt 
fore to examine theſe Secrets of 
Iure, and to communicate to the Pri 
feſſors of Natural Knowledge, whit 
have obſerved of them, and my 
Thoughts thereupon, ſeeing none hat 
Written of theſe things expreſly. 1 i 
not ignorant that ſome idle Men nil 
jpeat ill of me, and others will net 
e wanting who will accuſe me, « 
having ſpent my time about a t 
of no moment : But that does litt, 
diſquiet me, ſeeing I have the Ex 
emples of the moſt Learned, who have 


The Author's Preface. 
len taken up with the moſt minute 
things, of whons Virgil /ays, 


In tenui labor-, at tenuis non 
gloria — 


But I can Anſwer ſuch Men with 
the Words of Seneca treating of Na- 
tarel Phileſophy, You will ſay, whas 
Profit is there in theſe things ? Ne 
ter can be ; To know Nature, 
ther has the treating of this 
jet any thing more beautiful, 
_ contains many things that 
may be uſeful, than that its Great- 
takes up a, Man ; nor 1s it fol- 


lowed for Profit, but for its Won- 
derfulneſs. | 
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of the Wonderful'Source 
of the SPRINGS of 
Modena. 


— 
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CHAP. I. 


The StrutFure of theſe Fountains is 
cribed, and the moſt curious 
things which appear in the Ds 

ging of the Wells, and when the 
Water ſprings up, are remarked, 


E may . be bold: to; fay 
ww that Modens, a moſt an- 
cient City, which T «{x 

bas of old Dignihe with the Title 
| of the moſt Noble Colony of the 
| Romans, has been well fituated by 
| its rſt Founders : For lecing, 16 
'| ſands in a great Plain, ten Miles 
A 5 diſtaat 


(2) 
diſtant from the Foot of the Riſing 
Halls, it has ſuch a Situation, that, 
with the wholſom Temper of the 
Air, and a fruitful Soil, it has 
a great abundance of moſt pure 
Water, which neither can ceaſe 
through length of Time, nor bee 
ver vitiated or diverted by the 
Craft of Enemies : For this City 
has under its very Foundations a 
great Repolitory of Waters, & 
whatever elle it may, be called, out 
of which it draws an inexhaulti 
ble Stock of Waters; and, which 
1s very rare, is got at a very ſmal 
Charge ; ſeeing for the getting 
this Treaſure (for V Vater, accord: 
ing to the Teſtimony of Pinderk, 
is the beſt of all things) there 
no need of great ſtir, in digging 
through Mountains, or keepmg3 
great many V Vorkmen, 'as 15 wt 
al elſewhere, and ſuch as Ram 
formerly had divided, as Frowti 
fays, into Searchers, Y Vater-Fi 
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(3) 
VVater-Bayliffs, Conveyors, 
Diftriburers, and many' other - 
VYorkmen, * | 
But that I may not: keep the 
Reader longer in Suſpence, you 
muſt know” for a certain Trurh,' 
which many Thouſands of Expe- 
riments have already confirmed, 
That in any place within, or without” 
the City, for ſome Miles round,” one 
may open 4 Spring which (ball cow 
fantly Pe forth mo## pare Water. 
And' ſeeing every Citizen' may 
take out of this t Stock, as 
much V'Vater for his private Uſes 
as he pleaſes, without fear of 
wronging the Publick, or being 
Fin'd for it: Therefore when any 
will have a Spring 'in his own 
Houſe, he calls ſome V Vorkmen, 
and having agreed for the Price, 
which for the molt part does not 
exceed the Sum of Forty Crowns, 
he ORR the place which he 
Winks moſt” fir, ' and: they -with- 
4 Our 
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(6) 
ſten the Earth with V Vater, that 
it may be more cahily OiEged. 

'Tis alſo no-{mall Diſadvantage 
to the Diggers, before they come 
to the beginning of the Chalky or 
Clayie Ground, that the ſoft Earth 
falls in upon them by the Force of 
the Side- V Vaters ; which Impedi- 
ment 1s not overcome but with 
great Labour : But when at length 
they come to the Bed of Clay, and 
from thence to the greateſt Depth, 
there 1s nothing to hinder them 
from getting by the uſual bofing 
the uſual Eruption of V Vater, For 
no Caſe is remembred in any place 
whatſoever within the City, or 
without the City, for ſome Miles, 


in which upon m—_ a Hole, | 
and giving Vent to the inclo- | 
{:d hum. they did not — 
mediately ſpring up on high. For” 
the Digiars Jo with wy Al- 
{urance and Confidence faſten 
dowa their Augers 1n the A” 


| 


| 


— 


C7) 

of the VVells, as one being to draw 
pane, would- pierce a Hogſhead 
hen *cis fall. I was often pre- 
nt when this Phlebotomy, if I 
may fo call it, was praQtis'd ; and 
[| always obſerved the V Vater 
to break out almoſt with the 
(ame Force, which at the firſt 
is muddy and full of Sand, but 
the next Day it appears clear e- 
nough. But when the V Vater has 
broke out, and the Borer is pulled 
|/ ont, ſitting on the Arms of the 
| Auger, immediately two or three 
orkmen that are about the 
| Month of the VVell draw out the 
| VVater with all poflible Diligence; 
| for ſeeing at that time the Force 


# of the VVater drives out much 
| Sand and Gravel, they ſay that by 


| 


this means the Courſe of the V Va- 
ter is promoted, and the VVells 
are made to ſend forth V Vater 
more plentifully ; neither can. the 
Ault ſettling to the bottom - 

the 


(8) 


the Hole. The Diggers of the 
VVells ſay, That ſome new-made 


[lov 


Fountains have thrown up ſome- | 
times ſo much VVater with the ||| 


Gravel and Sand, that the Ground 
giving way on every fide, and 
threatning the Ruine of the adja- 


cent Buildings, they have been: | 
forc'd to fill up the Fountain a- | 


gain with Earth and hewn Stones. 
But the Pebble Stones, which are 
thrown up by the force of the 
VVater, differ not much from 
thoſe which are ſcen in the adja- 
cent Rivers ; neither are they 
ſmall, but fome of them weigh 3 
or 4 Ounces : Some of thele are a» 
dorn'd with Veins of Gold, and 
pretty hard ; others are harder, 
and like the Rudiments of Pebble 
Stones. In ſome places where 
the Situation of the City 1s lower, 
the V.Vater ariſes above the Plain, 
from whence it runs cafily down, 
but in higher places it itops Ls 

ow 
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(9) 
by. the Surface of the Plain ; fo 
that *cis neceſſary to make Con- 
duits under Ground, thro* which 
t falls into the publick Canals, 
which afterwards meet into one 
Canal. that 15 Navigable, and by 
\which they Sail convemiently e» 
-nough even to Venice. For this Ca- 
nal falls into the Scultenna, and the 
Sultenns 1nto the Po. | 
' The Number of theſe Foun- 
tains is very great, ſo that now 
almoſt every Houſe has one ; and 
their Numbers being increas'd, the 
old Fountains become fewer, as 
may be ſeen in the moſt Illuſtri. 
ous Family of the Sadalets, now 
Ftelonging to the Caſftelvitrys,where 
| the Pipes that now ſend forth no 
{more VVater, are higher than 
[thoſe that at preſent do. Thele 
Fountains alſo are in the Gardens 
about the Town, and in the adja- 
cent Villages, ſome of which riſe 
above the Surface of the Earth. 
More- 


( 16 ) 
Moreover, the Diggers of "the 
VVells ſay, that they have on' 
Trial found them ſeven Miles from 


having made an hole with an Au+ 
ger, they ſay the VVater did 
boil up bud enough, throwing 
up Sand and Gravel. VVhere 
fore the Limits of this hidden 
Spring are not known enough 
yet *tis reaſonable to think, that 
it is extended farther from Eaſt to 
VVeſt, than from North to South, 
ſeeing in this Tratt they are 
not found extended above four 
Miles. 

This is remarkable, that when 
the Hole is bor'd, and the V Vater 
begins to break out, the next Foun- 
tains ceaſe from running for ſome 
time ; yet after a little time they 
run again. I have been told by 
a Perſon of Credit, that when 4 
VVell was bor'd in the Cloyſtersof 
the Nuns of St, Francis des —_ 
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the City, beyond Scultenna : For {XK 
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( 12 ) 
hefaw in another VVell near it 
the VVater ſunk in a momear, 
which afterward aſcended, till 
hoth 'the VVells being in an Equi- 
im, the VVater ſettled in the 
ame Horizontal Surface. I have 
often obſerved this Decreaſe, bur 
not with fo great Swiftnels, 1n 
which the VVater did not fink ſo 
on a ſudden, but rather by 
z; and railing a few Bub- 
bles, I obſerved it to decreaſe ; 
but when the new Well was hilled, 
it roſe again to its former height. 
Having often underſtood by the 
Diggers of the Wells, that they 
beard a great noiſe of the” water 
running under the bottom of the 
Wells, and that when it firſt be- 
fins to be heard they take it as a - 
gn, that *tis time to Bore. To 
de aſſur'd of this, I went down 
into the bottom of a Well in the 
pSianing of February, holding a 
lighted Candle in my Hand, one 
E 


E'% 
Wel being built in a place of oof ; 
__ light ; having (taid thereg} 

if 


tle, FRpnaen a manifeſt det 
mur and Noiſe, yet not ſuch 
expected. Then I ftampt on t} 
Ground with all my force, u 
which the Ground made a hide- 
ous Noiſe, ſo that Ithought I had 
to do with Hell, and therefore 
quickly gave notice to thole that 
were above, to pull me up with, 
all poſſible ſpeed, remembring that 
once the force of the Water throw: 
10g upthe Earth prevented the bo- 
ring. But though I did not Ray 
long there, ſeeing nothing belide 
occurred to be obſerved bur the 
noiſe of the Water, yet I felt fo 
| ma a Heat there, that I did run 
own in Sweat ; and it was 0: 
{mall Pleaſure to me to obſerve, 
when I was drawn up from that 
Thermometer, 'in ſo {mall an In- 
terval of time, ſo many gradual 


Changes of Heat and Cold. At 
another 


(13) 

bo another time I try'd what was the 
4] temper of 'theſe Wels, in their 
teſt Depth, by letting down a 
Gfermomeres in the midſt of Win- 
ter, and I found that it difler'd lit- 
tle from the Heat of the Dog-days 
inour Climate. The Diggers per- 
ceive no leſs Cold in > - 4nmack 
time in theſe els, and upon that 
account they refuſe to undertake 
ſuch a work in the middle of 
Summer ; ſeeing, beſide the great 
Cold which oppreſles them, ſuch 
a difficulty of breathing allo ſeiſes 
them, that they are almoſt ſuffo- 
cated ; a great quantity of Smoke 
riſes likewiſe at the ſame time, 
ſoas to put out the Candles, which 
never happens in the Winter, for 
then they breath eaſily enough, 
and the Candle ſtands unmoved. 
The Diggers complain much of a 
bad Smell, when they dig 1n the 
Wells in a hot Seaſon; eſpecially 
when they light on Stumps of 

Trees : 
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Trees : For the rotten wood ſend 
forth a moſt vile ſtink, which 
che Winter-time they do notexps. 
rience, though at that time they 
perceive a great Heat in "the 
Wells. * 
But ſeldom are theſe Wels dig-h* 
ged, in which they do not meet h 
with ſeveral ſorts of Trees, [* 
Oaks, Walnut-trees, Elm, bor h 
fome of which ſtand upright, a 
ſome lie along. Bur 1t *ppean 
not by any Mark, that they hay 
been cut by Men's Hands ; and 
therefore we muſt think that thele 
Woods were only the Habirations 
of wild Beaſts in former times 
Theſe Trees when they are cut byF 
the Diggers are ſoft enough, but 
when they are expoſed to the At, 
they grow hard like Coral. | 
When they were making ſud 
a Welt as this in the middle of 4 
pril, T obſerved the riſing of ſucha 
ſmoaky Exhalation, that the Dig* 


ger 
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ger could ſcarcely be oblerv'd in 
bottom ; who allo ſaid he was 
'very cold;and that he could hardly 
breath ; and at the ſame time' was 
«croubled with a Cough : But when 
the Air on a ſudden was changed 
toCold, immediately the ſaid Ex- 
talation evaniſhr, and the Digger 
could breath freely enough ; and 
he ſaid, he felt a moderate Hear. 
Feing to try what Temper theſe 
Wells were of in the Months next 
wthe Summer, I went down into 
a Well -which a French Jeweller 
ms digging in his Houſe about the 
ed of May, before it was bor'd, 
and 1 found ſuch degrees of Cold, 
% are obſerv*d in this Climate a- 
bour the beginning of Winter. 
During the time that I ſtaid there 
my Cheſt and my Breaft was 1o 
ſraitned, that my Heart did pant 
very much. I did not perceive a 
great noiſe of Waters 1n this as 
others, yet the Ground Rong 

at, 
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beat, did givea frightful Soundg[! 
before. 1, 
While I was writing this, ] 
thought fit to try the Temper d 
the Subterraneous Air in a Wal 
that was then digging, by letting 
down into it at the ſame time; 
Thermometer and Barometer | 
ſeyeral Depths, and marking 
difference that is between t 
pen Air, and that which 1s 1n th 
Wells when they are a digging 
and eſpecially in the Summe 
Months, in which the Workme 
ſeldom undertake ſuch a buſine 
by reaſon of the Inconveniences 
fore-mentioned. Wherefore Is 
{ct down the following Table,tl 
it may be better known what! 
the difterence between the Subte 
raneous and the Open Air ; wh 
would be alſo very conveniefit 
curious, if try'd in the VVinte 
time: But I donotidoubt butt 
quite contrary things happen tne 
whi 
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ahich I will try with the firſt op- 
j unity. 


The 12 day The day The 7 care r day 
q of Jave, | of Fa une, | of Jane. | of July. 


The height 
i-(of the Li 


I- 
_ in the 
ter without 
the Well,G. 


fo. 178, 

la the Well\ln the Welljin the Wellſln the grea- 
tothe depth to the depth, tothe d eſt depth 
of 18 I f 20 beet, of 45 Feet,of theWell, 
C3 . Ga (6. 44 's. 40. 


of the Mer- he Mer- of the Mer-, 'of the Mer- 
tary in 
Krometer, 


6.80, 


The —_ height The height The height 


cury in the cury in thecury in the 
Barometer , Barometer ,Barometer , 
without the without the\without the 
well, 6.80. Well, 6.78.|Well, 6.79. 


bb the Wella the Well In the Well [1 the grea- 
tothe depth to the depth to thedepth teſt depth 
of 15 Feet,'of 20 Feet, of 45 Feet, of the Well, 
6. $2, G. 84+ G.8 5. 6. 86, 


'Tis 
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*Tis alſo fit to be known, thy 
no Force of Man is able to drall 
ſuch Wells dry : For if the g 
ter ſhould be drawn inceſſant 
with great Buckets, it were venl 
much if the Water ſhould be & 
preſs'd 6 or 8 Feet; the more t 
Water is drawn out, theſe Fouy 
tains run more briskly : So that 
it happen at any time, that 
of thele flow ſomething flow 
they draw out the Water as la 
as they can ; and by this kindle, 
Remedy (even as in Men's Boduify 
the Blood is taken _ that i 
may move more quick throughi 
Paſſages) the Load being as 'tye 
taken off, they ealily drive a 


the Sickneſs of theſe Fountain 

which is their ſlowneſs of Motid 

For the ſame end, they alſo en 

make a new Hole, or open tit 

old one with an Inſtrument mai 

of many _—_ Cylinders, wi 
I 


they let down into the Wells with 
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ppreat Auger faſtned in the end 
if it. 
But theſe Fountains are ſubje& 
bao other Fault; they maintain 
ſame Purity of their Waters 
corrupted ; and as in moiſt Sea- 
they feel no Increaſe, ſo in the 
ateft Droughts (ſuch as we 
rv'd in theſe laſt Years, in 
hich the whole Region on this 
lad the other ſide of the Po did ex- 
Iaedingly want Water) they fut- 
no Decreaſe. Moreover, theſe 
Waters are very warm in Winter, 
ſothat they ſend forth a Smoak ; 
hatin Summer they are very cold. 
dime Days after the Eruption is 
Je, when the Water has ſetled, 
wy uſually cover the Well with a 
Marble Stone, and as it were ſeal 
and afterwards convey the Wa» 
yer by Earthen Pipes from the 
Jane into Veſſels of Marble, or of 
Rone, from which afterwards the 
Tater is, by other Conduits, con- 
B 2 tinually 


